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SOCIALISM AND NATURAL SELECTION. 


‘* What a foolish idea seems to prevail * * on the connection between Socialism 
and Evolution through Natural Selection.’’—CHartes Darwin, 


Evo.vrion is the most striking feature of modern scientific thought, 
hence all that terms itself evolution must be scientific—such seems 
to be the logic of the average reviewer, and, we regret to say it, of 
some men of science who ought to know better. The fact is that the 
word “evolution’’ has been so terribly abused, first by the biolo- 
gists, then by pseudo-scientists, and lastly by the public, that it has 
become a cant term to cover any muddle-headed reasoning, which 
would utterly fail to justify itself had it condescended to apply the 
rule of three. A variety of ill-described and ill-appreciated factors 
of change have all been classed together and entitled the “ theory ” 
of evolution ; they have been hailed as expressions of great biolo- 
gical truths, and by taking a little of one factor and neglecting a 
great deal of another, any result might be deduced from the theory 
which pleased the taste of the user. Thus the door was opened for 
that loose, purely descriptive, and semi-metaphysical reasoning, 
which places a good deal of the biological writing of the past ten 
years on the footing of the mediaeval writers on physics. The pro- 
gression in the downward course from hard facts to complete meta- 
physics is well marked in the writings of August Weismann, start- 
ing with his fairly sane essay on the Duration of Life, and ending 
in the arithmetico-metaphysical muddle of his theory of amphi- 
mixis. Unfortunately a certain section of English biologists have 
followed him, and “ panmixia” and “ germ-plasm,” ill-defined even 
in their writings, have now reached the social platform, and 
are being used as absolutely unassailable arguments against the 
socialistic movement. 

The reader may well ask what right a socialist has to express any 
judgment whatever on delicate biological problems. The answer 
is simply this, the questions to be answered are in reality mathe- 
matical problems, and a slight acquaintance with the rule of three 
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and the theory of statistics, is sufficient to dispel all the meta- 
physics of amphimixis and much of the puzzle-headedness of pan- 
mixia. We are not speaking without evidence; a moderate 
acquaintance with Colenso would have prevented many letters from 
distinguished biologists on the subject of panmixia which have 
appeared in the pages of Nature from ever being indited. The 
reaction has not come too soon; the movement started by Mr. 
Francis Galton, and ably developed by Professor Weldon, Professor 
Edgeworth, and others, must end in the theory of evolution becoming 
a branch of quantitative science; the loose qualitative or descriptive 
reasoning of the older biologists must give way to an accurate 
mathematico-statistical logic. The trained biologist may discover 
and tabulate facts, much as the physicist does to-day, but it will need 
the trained mathematician to reason upon them. The great biologist 
of the future will be like the great physicist of to-day, a mathema- 
tician trained and bred. Here, then, is the justification for a 
mathematician, however limited his range, interfering when he 
observes biological principles, first stated without any quantitative 
theory or statistical basis, and then adopted as valid arguments in 
the great social problems of our time. 

While at the sources of knowledge vague descriptive reasoning is 
being succeeded by a more just quantitative theory of evolution, the 
innumerable conduit pipes represented by popular writers anu the 
press are still providing the public with a fluid so contaminated with 
the germs of muddle-headedness that it is little wonder if whole 
classes of the community are poisoned. We venture accordingly to 
make the following definite statement: That until the quantitative 
importance and numerical relationship of the various factors, vaguely 
grouped together as the theory of evolution, are accurately ascer- 
tained, no valid argument can be based on the theory of evolution 
with regard to the growth of civilised human societies. We must 
remain agnostic until the theory of evolution has been readjusted on 
its new basis. Any theory of social evolution which professedly 
grounds itself on purely descriptive biological truths, is built on a 
quagmire, and might be safely disregarded, did not the perversion 
of the popular taste by our long consumption of the above-mentioned 
contaminated fluids lead us too often to declare that a most perturbed 
liquid is a crystal draught of truth. In particular, a recent work on 
social evolution,’ which teems with paralogisms and paradoxes, has 
been hailed as a work likely to have “ wide political as well as social 
effects,” and which competent judges will pronounce “ to be one of 
the greatest books we have had since Darwin’s Origin of Species.” It 
is further “ one of the most suggestive and inspiring books which 

(1) Social Evolution. By Benjamin Kidd. Macmillan. ‘If you ask me to describe 


‘ Social Evolution’ in a word, I should say that it is an endeavour to give a biological 
basis to our social science.” Mr. Kidd to a Daily Chronicle interviewer, June 20. 
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have ever dealt with the problems of the imminent future” ; it is 
“novel in conception,” “ fertile in suggestion”; the author, chal- 
lenging attention by his wide “ range of illustration,” and “lucid 
and forcible” manner, “ supports every proposition with a mass of 
evidence,” and his book “ marks a turning-point in the social con- 
troversy which is raging all around us.” It may be said that this is 
only the opinion of ephemeral newspaper reviews, and that although 
the newspapers, from Times to Daily Chronicle, are unanimous in praise, 
this is not the opinion of science with regard to Mr. Kidd’s theories. 
Now this is precisely the point at which real danger arises. Because 
Mr. Kidd uses the current jargon of evolution, he is hailed as an 
exponent of scientific truth, even by the doyen of evolutionary science. 
If Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, in a journal which professes to be the 
organ of scientific thought in England, can describe Mr. Kidd’s work 
as “thoroughly scientific in its methods, inasmuch as it is based on 
the theory of evolution,” what wonder is it that the literary journals 
describe Social Evolution as an application of “the most recent 
doctrines of science to modern society and life,’ and as ‘ only an 
application of the laws of evolution enounced in the Origin of 
Species” ? Let us be quite clear about the point. If Mr. Kidd’s 
theory be a correct one, then the modern socialistic movement is 
completely futile; it is opposed to fundamental biological truths, and 
we had better at once confess the error of our ways and allow the 
biologists a predominant voice in social legislation. That socialism 
is opposed to the cosmic order is not, however, an original discovery 
of Mr. Kidd’s, we shall find it proclaimed years ago by biologists 
and philosophers, but no one has yet put socialism and natural selec- 
tion in such glaring opposition as he has done, and from this stand- 
point at least his work is of value. It enables us to put our finger 
the more easily on the fallacies which underlie the biological argu- 
ments against socialism. 

In the first place, let us give Mr. Kidd all the support we can 
from authority. Professor Haeckel, in his well-known Freie Wissen- 
schaft und freie Lehre, writes as follows :— 


“The theory of descent proclaims more clearly than any other scientific theory 
that that equality of individuals which socialism strives after is an impossibility, 
that it stands, in fact, in irreconcilable contradiction to the inevitable inequality 
of individuals which actually subsists.” 


And again :— 


‘Darwinism is anything but socialistic. If a definite political tendency be 
attributed to this English theory—which is, indeed, possible—this tendency 
can only be aristocratic, certainly not democratic, least of all socialistic. The 
theory of selection teaches us that in human life, exactly as in animal and 
plant life, at each place and time only a small privileged minority can continue 
to exist and flourish ; the great mass must starve, and more or less prematurely 
perish in misery. Innumerable are the germs of every form of animal and 
plant life and the young individuals which spring from these germs. The 
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number of fortunate individuals, on the other hand, who develop to their full 
age, and actually attain their goal in life, is out of all proportion small. The 
cruel and relentless struggle for existence which rages throughout all living 
Nature, and in accordance with Nature must rage, this ceaseless and pitiless 
competition of all living things, is an undeniable fact; only the select minority 
of the privileged fit isin a position to successfully survive this competition, the 
great majority of competitors must meanwhile of necessity perish miserably ! 
We may deeply mourn this tragic fact, but we cannot deny or alter it. ‘Many 
are called but few are chosen!’ This selection, this picking out of the chosen, 
is necessarily combined with the languishing and perishing of the remaining 
majority. Another English investigator even denotes the kernel of Darwinism 
as ‘ the survival of the fittest,’ ‘the triumph of the best.’ Obviously the prin- 
ciple of selection is anything but democratic; it is aristocratic in the precise 
sense of the word.” 


Professor Haeckel here states the biological dogma even more 
strongly and crudely than Mr. Kidd. If his words are to mean 
anything, they must indicate that the pitiless competition between 
individuals crushes out several human beings for every one that sur- 
vives. It is needless to say that he appeals to no statistics, although 
the mortality tables were at hand to confirm or refute his views, 
had he taken the trouble to examine them. 

Yet another German biologist, Professor Oscar Schmidt of Stras- 
burg, writes :— 


‘* If the socialists would think clearly they would feel that they must do all 
they can to choke the doctrine of descent, for it declares with express distinct- 
ness that socialistic ideas are impracticable.” 

Coming nearer home we may remark that the basis of Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer’s essay on The Sins of Legislators is the assumption that 
no society can progress in which the ill-endowed do not get killed 
off in competition with the well-endowed ; the ‘“ beneficent working 
of the survival of the fittest’? has been so impressed upon modern 
people that 

‘They might be expected to hesitate before neutralising its action.” 

A society will be 


‘unable to hold its own in the struggle with other societies if it disadvan- 
tage its superior units that it may advantage its inferior units.” 

Mr. Spencer is clearly referring to the struggle for existence 
between individuals of the same community, otherwise his remarks 
lose all their point. He gives no statistics, and does not explain 
how A, B, C, and D will be in a better condition to survive in the 
struggle with an adjacent group E, F, G, and H, if A and B, being 
the well-endowed, have first killed off C and D or reduced them 
according to their lesser merits to a state of “abject misery.” 
‘Placed in competition with members of its own species, and in 
antagonism with members of other species, the adult dwindles and 
gets killed off, or thrives and propagates, according as it is ill- 
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endowed or well-endowed. Manifestly an opposite régime, could it 
be maintained, would, in course of time, be fatal to the species.” 

This is Mr. Herbert Spencer’s receipt for an efficient society—the 
struggle for existence between individuals, the ‘‘ cosmic process ” of 
Professor Huxley, maintained in order to clear off the ill-endowed, 
and the less-endowed as well, be it noted.’ 

Professor Huxley, in his Evolution and Ethics, refers, if I under- 
stand him rightly, especially to the struggle of individual with 
individual by his “ cosmic process.” He sets it against the ethical 
process, and indicates that the process of civilised as distinct from 
savage man has largely depended on the suspension of the individual 
struggle. Why the effect of the struggle of social group against 
social group which has led to more and more organization—suppres- 
sion of anarchic competition—within the group, should be contrasted 
as an ethical process against the cosmic process I fail to understand. 
The development of social instinct and the intensification of the 
altruistic spirit in the higher types of gregarious animals seem just 
as much a product of the cosmic process as the evolution of the 
maternal instinct in the tigress. Indeed, Professor Huxley himself 
seems to think so, but on/y in a note appended to his lecture. Yet 
the note is hardly consistent with such phrases as— 


‘The history of civilisation details the steps by which men have succeeded 
in building up an artificial world within the cosmos . . . . Social progress 
means a checking of the cosmic process at every step, and the substitution 
for it of another, which may be called the ethical process.” 


Professor Huxley, with far greater insight, indeed, than Haeckel 
or Spencer, does recognise that social progress has depended on an 
organization of society checking very largely the individual struggle 
for existence within the group. He does not, like the writers to 
whom we have referred, suggest that the checking of this intra-group 
struggle must lead to social degeneration, but he does speak of it 
exactly in the same way as something opposed to the process of 
cosmic evolution, to the ‘‘ natural order.” 


**On the contrary, the natural order tends to the maintenance, in one shape 
or another, of the war of each against all, the result of which is not the sur- 
vival of the morally or even physically highest, but of that form of humanity, 
the mortality of which is least under the conditions. The pressure of a con- 
stant increase of population upon the means of support must keep up the 
struggle for existence, whatever form of social organisation may be adopted.”’ 
( Essays, i. p. 427.) 


If it were not for the use of the words “the war of each against 
all,” there would be nothing in this passage to which a socialist could 


(1) Pushed to the extreme—and Mr. Spencer’s arguments deserve it—a Newton, 
a Kepler, and a Copernicus should compete to the effacement of two of them, that the 
world might be populated by the progeny of the best of the three. 
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take exception ; the struggle for existence might mean the struggle 
against physical nature, against disease, of group with group, or 
of superior with inferior race. No thoughtful socialist, so far as I 
am aware, would object to cultivate Uganda at the expense of its pre- 
sent occupiers if Lancashire were starving. Only he would have this 
done directly and consciously, and not by way of missionaries and 
exploiting companies. To a socialist the checking of the intra-group 
competition is not an ideal of the future; he believes it to be identical 
with the history of social growth, and that what intra-group struggle 
goes on now is scarcely for existence, but for varying degrees of 
comfort and luxury. He no more believes the limitation of that 
struggle opposed to the “natural order” than the development of 
the earliest forms of social instinct among gregarious animals, or 
indeed of the maternal instinct itself. 

But Professor Huxley, if recognising what Haeckel and Spencer 
have not, namely, that social progress was in the past, quite as much 
as it is in the present, inconsistent with the struggle between indi- 
viduals in the group, still supposes that the socialists of to-day have 
set themselves an impossible task :— 


‘The only true contradictory of Individualism is that more common kind of 
Socialism which proposes to use the power of the State in order, as the phrase 
goes, to ‘organize’ society or some part of it. That is to say, this ‘ regi- 
mental’ Socialism proposes to interfere with the freedom of the individual to 
whatever extent the sovereign may dictate, for the purpose of more or less 
completely neutralising the effects of the innate inequalities of men. It is 
militarism in a new shape, requiring the implicit obedience of the individual 
to a governmental commander-in-chief, whose business it is to wage war 
against natural inequality, and to set artificial equality in its place.” (Lssays, 
i. p. 393.) 

To “ wage war against natural inequality” is clearly a reductio ad 
absurdum of the socialistic doctrine. So far as I understand the 
views of the more active socialists of to-day, they fully recognise 
that the better posts, the more lucrative and comfortable berths, 
must always go to the more efficient and more productive workers, 
and that it is for the welfare of society that it should be so. Socialists, 
however, propose to limit within healthy bounds the rewards of 
natural superiority and the advantages of artificial inequality. The 
victory of the more capable, or the more fortunate, must not involve 
such a defeat of the less capable, or the less fortunate, that social 
stability is endangered by the misery produced. At the present time 
a failure of the harvest in Russia and America simultaneously, or a 
war with a first-class European power, would probably break up our 
social system altogether. We should be crushed in the extra-group 
struggle for existence, because we have given too much play to intra- 
group competition, because we have proceeded on the assumption that 
it is better to have a few prize cattle among innumerable lean kine 
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than a decently-bred and properly-fed herd with no expectations at 
Smithfield. 

All the above authorities—and very weighty authorities they are— 
seem to me to look upon socialism as either opposed to the law of 
natural selection, or as at best setting up an artificial equality in place 
of a “natural order.” Their parable has been taken up and completed 
by Mr. Kidd with a definiteness and vigour which leaves nothing to 
be desired from the standpoint of controversy. 

Even at the cost of reiteration, let us endeavour to see the magni- 
tude of the problem we are discussing. We have an apparent contra- 
diction between the conclusions of science and the present socialistic 
trend of both legislation and ethical teaching. The contradiction 
can be removed only by asserting that there is no socialistic trend, 
as Mr. Kidd does; or by admitting that our society is decadent and 
the British race degenerating, which seems to be the opinion of Mr. 
Spencer; or, finally, by proving that the ‘* biological truths” on 
which the contradiction is founded are no truths at all, merely mis- 
applications of ill-defined terms; this is the firm conviction of the 
present writer. The two sides of the contradiction may be summed 
up as follows: 

On the one hand, socialist writers have time after time insisted 
that one of the main objects of socialism—by which we are to under- 
stand the State ownership of land and capital, and the State control 
of labour—is to lessen the intensity of intra-group competition ; they 
propose in this manner to reduce the waste of competitive production, 
and so render the productive basis of society more efficient. In addi- 
tion, the further lessening of intra-group competition will, in the 
opinion of socialists, tend to strengthen society against extra-group 
stress by knitting society more firmly together and spreading the 
“staying powers” of the community, as measured by its capital and 
intellectual traditions, more uniformly over the whole body. 

On the other hand, biologists of more or less authority assert that 
the progress of any group depends on the highest state of rivalry 
between individuals of the group. This struggle of individual with 
individual has been spoken of as a natural law ruling all life, and by 
aid of a mysterious and novel principle termed panmixia,’ added by 
Weismann to the Darwinian theory, it is said to follow, not only that 
progress is impossible without natural selection, but that without 
natural selection degeneration must set in as certainly as death follows 
life. Either, then, recent social evolution has been misinterpreted, 
it does not tend to that limitation of the effects of individual com- 
petition, which for Karl Marx and for most socialists is the essence 
of socialism, or else we are rapidly degenerating, and the worst fears 

(1) Best translated as all-muddle ! 
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of the old school of economists and of the /aissez faire politicians will 
inevitably be realised. 

It is the first alternative which Mr. Kidd propounds in his Social 
Evolution. His book, by its frank acceptance of apparently proven 
scientific conclusions, by its clever disguise of paralogisms, by its 
general tone of indisputable certainty, and last, but not least, by the 
weapons it puts into the hands of controversial theology, is likely to 
have an influence far wider than it really merits. It is above all 
important that it should be met and refuted from the socialistic 
standpoint. 

Mr. Kidd’s position briefly stated appears to be the following: 
He frankly accepts, without the least qualification or the least 
criticism, as an acknowledged biological truth, that the intra-group 
struggle for existence is the sine gud non of social progress. All 
progress from the beginning of life has been the result of the most 
strenuous and imperative conditions of rivalry and selection (p. 193); 
without this struggle positive degeneration must set in by the prin- 
ciple of panmixia. The inherent tendency of modern social evolution 
is not towards socialism, but towards an equality of social opportu- 
nity, which following on an equality of political rights—the pro- 
duct of the older Liberalism—will bring all the people into the 
rivalry of life on a footing of equality (p. 314). This is. the last 
and greatest phase of social development ; the rivalry and competi- 
tion of life are not to be suspended, but are to be raised to the 
highest degree of efficiency they have ever reached ; their scope is to 
be extended, they are to be made still more strenuous, the stress 
severer, the pace quicker (pp. 53—5). The higher the form of 
civilisation, the sterner will be the conflict. Now as Mr. Kidd 
fully accepts as an inevitable natural law the struggle for existence 
between individuals, it follows that this increased rivalry and com- 
petition which is to follow from increased equality of opportunity, 
must result either in the absolute destruction of the defeated or in 
the greater power of the victorious to reproduce themselves. So far 
as statistics go there appears to be no marked correlation between 
reproductivity and success in life. Hence assuming “ equality of 
social opportunity ”’ to connote equal freedom’ for all men to marry 
and reproduce themselves, it would seem that Mr. Kidd trusts to 
starvation to weaken, defeat to maim, or death to absolutely remove 
the unsuccessful in the still severer individualistic competition, which 
according to him is to be the chief factor of the more efficient society 
of the future. If progress arises from promulgation by inheritance 
combined with selection and rejection due to the ceaseless struggle 
between individuals (p. 38), it must connote the extinction of less 


(1) i.e. no State-regulation of marriage of a socialistic kind, no legislation against 
the parentage of the unfit. 
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efficient forms. Now you cannot drive a man out of existence nor 
check his keen instinct of reproduction without inflicting in the 
process great pain and misery. This price we suppose Mr. Kidd 
like Mr. Spencer is quite prepared to pay for the great social boon 
of progress,! the “‘ beneficent working of the struggle for existence.” 
) Mr. Kidd asserts, however, that if all men were rationalists they 
would not pay this price. Regardless of the increasing fitness of the 
innumerable generations to come, they would sacrifice the future to 
the present. Hence for Mr. Kidd, reason is an extremely anti- 
social and anti-evolutionary force! To check the anti-progressive 
character of the reason, the anti-social tendency of the intellect, Mr. 
Kidd believes that religion, which essentially involves an ultra-rational 
\ sanction for moral conduct, has been evolved.” Thus religion has 
| appeared to prevent man stopping the pain and misery which is 

assumed to be a necessary accompaniment of the “ beneficent work- 


ing of the struggle for existence ”’ ! 








‘* Self-assertiveness of the individual must be absolutely subordinated to the 
maintenance of a process * in which the individual himself has not the slightest 
interest, but to the furtherance of which his personal welfare must be often 
sacrificed. Hence the central feature of human history, namely, the domi- 
nance of that progressively developing class of phenomena included under the 

; head of religions, whereby this subordination has been effected.” (P. 194.) 


Now so much of this view of religions as is contained in the state- 
iy ment that they have been developed, as other tribal superstitions and 
folk-beliefs, as a means of strengthening the social feeling at the 
expense of the individualistic, is undoubtedly sound, and has been 
long held by many scientific investigators of comparative religion. 
The tribe that believed in a Walhalla for the heroes killed in battle 
was clearly likely to be stronger in the fight than one which had 
not evolved a belief in the hereafter; the inspiring idea of the god 
fighting for bis tribe and the conviction that certain forms of animal 
life are sacred: that the killing of a cow, for example, was not to be 
undertaken without tribal sanction of the most solemn kind, can be 
easily recognised as of social utility.* Accordingly, that religion 
has been evolved, not on account of its reasonableness, but as a 





(1) It is needless to say that we should be prepared also, if social progress did not seem 
to us identical with the reduction and not the increase of intra-group struggle. 

(2) It does not seem to have struck Mr. Kidd that under extra-group competition the 
social instinct may ultimately have become so developed that the discomfort produced 
by disregarding it is rational ground for obeying it. A tigress of ‘‘a thoughtful turn 
of mind’’ would hardly need an ultra-rational sanction for her maternal instincts; she 
might be capable of balancing physiological discomfort, maternal gratification, and 
the pangs of conscience against the pleasures of one hearty meal. 

(3) The ‘* cosmic process’’ and intensification of the rivalry of life. 

(4) Had Mr. Kidd studied such a work as Robertson Smith’s Religion of the Semites 
i] or Mannhardt’s Wald und Feldkulte, he would hardly have made the statements he has 
| done with regard to the superficial treatment of religion by scientific investigators. 
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sanction for social conduct on the part of the unreasoning, upon 
whom the fear of future punishments and the hope of future rewards 
could have an effect, is an opinion in which historical science can for 
once agree with Mr. Kidd. Whether the theologian will be equally 
willing to see things from this standpoint is another question. 

Now admitting that religions have been evolved on account of 
their social utility, we may follow our author a stage further and 
recognise that— 

‘* All classes of society have become sensitive in a high degree to the sight of 
suffering or wrong of any kind.” (P. 300.) 

Indeed so sensitive are they, that whole classes of the community 
become occasionally hysterical on reading the account of sufferings, 
of which they have not taken the trouble in the first place to inves- 
tigate the truth, nor in the second, if they be true, the possible 
justice.’ But if we admit the existence of this fund of altruistic 
feeling in society at the present, surely it must be tending to lessen 
that stress of individual competition and that presumed extermina- 
tion of the unsuccessful upon the existence of which Mr. Kidd’s theory 
of social progress is based ? By no means according to him! This 
‘* great fund of altruistic feeling which, gradually saturating our entire social 
life, has slowly undermined the position of the power-holding classes, and so 
rendered possible the movement which is tending to ultimately bring all the 
people into the rivalry of life on conditions of equality ” (P. 239) 
can only, on Mr. Kidd’s hypothesis, intensify the suffering by making 
the struggle more wide-spread, more strenuous, and more deadly ! 

If rivalry of life does not bring with it the extinction of the less 
fit, or check their reproduction, then it is perfectly idle to associate 
it with the biologists’ struggle for existence. If Mr. Kidd uses the 
term “ rivalry of life,” and he apparently does, to denote the biolo- 
gical conception of the struggle for existence, then clearly altruistic 
feeling as developed by religion is supposed by him to have relation 
only to the struggle of class against class, and not of individual 
against individual. How far this is in keeping with 
‘« the wonderfully moving and impressive altruistic ideals which we have in 
the simple story of the life and acts of the Founder of Christianity ’’ (P. 298) 
is a question which does not appear to have troubled Mr. Kidd. 
With him religion seems to be a means of checkmating the reason 
and altruism to be a dodge for weakening the resistance of the power- 
holding classes. 

Now it hardly needs much width of observation to see that the 
“great fund of altruistic feeling which is gradually saturating our 
entire social life ” is quite as much opposed to the unlimited triumph 

(1) By justice we understand solely the social utility of a corrective and exemplary 
punishment for directly or indirectly anti-social conduct. 
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of the individually strong in body or mind over the individually 
weaker, as to the unlimited triumph of one class at the expense of 
another. While such characteristic features of our age as the trade- 
union movement, the eight hours movement, and the movement for 
the emancipation of women appear directly to limit the anti-social 
effects of the triumph of class over class, as well as to lessen the 
intensity of the struggle of individual with individual, yet the bully- 
ing of the weaker by the stronger man, whether it takes a physical 
or intellectual form, draws just as much on the “ fund of altruistic 
feeling,” and calls forth just as stern a public censure nowadays 
as any oppression of ‘ the power-owning classes.” 

We are no doubt growing more fully conscious of the social value 
of power and ability, from whatever class it comes; we are endea- 
vouring to throw the net which shall draw talent into useful social 
activity over the widest possible area; but, at the same time, we are 
restricting the power of special ability to crush out the less compe- 
tent. We recognise that the advantage of rightly-placed ability 
may be obtained at a less expense than the abject misery of the less 
capable, and the consequent instability of the social organisation. 
No dispassionate observer, we are convinced, can study modern 
legislation and modern social feeling without seeing, like Mr. Spen- 
cer, that they are actually tending to lessen the extreme results of 
intra-group competition; that is, they are tending in the direction 
indicated by the socialistic thinkers. The future wi// be socialistic, the 
intra-group struggle wi// be weakened rather than intensified. Mr. 
Kidd’s reading of modern social evolution is utterly wide of the 
mark. But does it follow that the “biological truths” on which 
he bases his theory are erroneous? May we not be proceeding 
towards stages of less social efficiency ?—shortly, are we not a 
decadent race ? 

The exactly opposite proposition appears to me true, namely, that 
a limitation of competition within the group is likely to lead to 
increased social efficiency. Further, that it is quite unproven that 
among gregarious animals of any kind, particularly in civilised man, 
the rivalry to death of individuals of the same group plays any 
important part in natural selection. 

In the first place, it is open to question whether Mr. Kidd has ever 
studied his Darwin; in the second place, he can hardly have ana- 
lysed the mortality tables of any civilised human community ; and, 
in the third place, he has made absolutely no attempt to measure 
the relative importance of the various factors of natural selection in 
the evolution of civilised man. Now it must be remembered that 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Kidd are referring to one special factor of 
natural selection—the competition between individuals of the same 
group, which leads to the weaker being destroyed or prevented from 
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breeding. It is this intra-group struggle for existence which is the 
sole basis of their arguments against Socialism. There is no special 
power in Socialism which can prevent the action of “ physical” 
selection—the struggle of the group against its physical environ- 
ment, against disease and climate and physical wear and tear. Nor 
is the struggle of superior with inferior races, especially of civilised 
with uncivilised man, likely to cease with the socialistic advent; at 
least, if past history be any guide to the future, we may safely 
assert that extra-group struggle for the means of subsistence will 
invariably precede any severe form of the intra-group struggle for 
life. A nation, whether socialistic or individualistic, if its population 
reaches the limits of its food supply, will sooner break its bounds 
and consume its neighbour’s, especially if an obviously inferior neigh- 
bour is to be found, than gnaw its own vitals. Here, then, are three 
factors of natural selection—intra-group struggle, physical selection, 
and extra-group struggle—of which one alone is likely to be effected 
by socialistic changes. When, therefore, we are told that Socialism 
is impossible because it checks the ‘cosmic process’—the funda- 
mental condition for progressive evolution—surely it is necessary 
for the upholders of such a statement to give us some numerical 
measure of natural selection in civilised man, and, above all, some 
numerical statement as to the relative importance of the above three 
factors ? 

Almost the whole strength of Darwin’s arguments as to the 
struggle for existence in plant and animal life, is drawn from the 
conception that we are dealing with a practically stationary population. 
The population has reached the limits of its food supply—‘ more 
individuals are born than can possibly survive”; “a grain in the 
balance will determine which individual shall live and which shall 
die.” And again: “ As the individuals of the same species come in 
all respects into the closest competition with each other, the struggle 
will generally be most severe between them,’’—‘“ Of the many indi- 
viduals of any species which are periodically born, but a small 
number can survive. I have called this principle by which each 
slight variation, if useful, is preserved, by the term Natural Selec- 
tion.” “A struggle for existence inevitably follows from the high 
rate at which all organic beings tend to increase,” ¢.c., the increase 
in geometrical ratio. ‘ Hence, as more individuals are produced 
than can possibly survive, there must in every case be a struggle for 
existence, either one individual with another of the same species, or 
with individuals of distinct species, or with the physical conditions 
of life.”* It is statements such as these which have been applied 
without the least reservation to the very different problem of the 
social evolution of civilised man. Professor Haeckel speaks of the 


(1) Origin of Species, pp. 711—78, pp. 552—577, etc., ete. 
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“‘oreat mass” of mankind “starving and prematurely perishing in 
misery,” as an inevitable cosmic process, reducing all socialistic 
schemes to absurdity. This is obviously Darwin’s “small number ” 
of the many individuals born who can survive. It is clearly on the 
basis of such teaching that Mr. Kidd, without any statistics and 
without any demonstration, asserts, as a great biological truth, that 
only where rivalry goes on will selection and progress remain un- 
checked. But have these statements of Darwin any relation to 
civilised man? Dtd he himself intend that they should have ? 

Do the great majority of civilised men starve or perish miserably 
before they have reproduced their kind? To answer this question 
we have only to turn to vital statistics. Let us take the mortality 
table for English males,’ where, if anywhere, the extra-group 
struggle should exhibit itself. If we form a curve in which we 
represent the deaths in each successive year of age of 1,000 males 
born in the same year, this curve may be analysed by mathematical 
processes (which cannot be discussed here) into five ‘‘ chance ” dis- 
tributions of death. They are the following :— 


Mortality of old age centering about 67,? 484 deaths. 


Mortality of middle life . , « Sp BS as 
Mortality of youth . . . ee & w 
Mortality of childhood . -  & Se a 
Mortality of infancy , ; . — 246 ,, 


Within fairly narrow limits such a distribution of mortality is 
not peculiar to our own country, nor is it peculiar to the last decade. 
It is typical of civilised man. 

Now this result teaches us many things. If more than 480 male 
deaths in the 1,000 fall into the o/d age chance distribution, it is idle 
to speak of the very small number out of those born who are 
able to survive. Further, it may safely be assumed that avery large 
proportion of those who fall under the mortality of middle life, cen- 
tering about 41, have already reproduced themselves. There is no 
large majority which “ dies prematurely ” unable to reproduce itself, 
at most a minority, perhaps 40 in the 100 males die before reaching 
an age at which they could many times have reproduced themselves. 
But how many of these deaths are due to natural selection? In 
the first place we can cut off for our present purposes old age morta- 
lity, nearly 50 per cent., and at least half the mortality of middle 
life—which must be selected, if at all, too late to largely affect repro- 
duction. How many of the remainder die from non-selective forms 

(1) The French mortality statistics for both sexes give nearly identical results. 

(2) The maximum mortality is at 714 years, very nearly the Psalmist’s threescore- 
and-ten. 

(3) Almost entirely in the first two years of life; but carrying the curve backward I 
find an additional ‘‘ antenatal mortality” of 200 (per 1,000 born) in the last three months 
of pregnancy. 
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of death? Such for example as accident, or fevers, which chance to 
strike the strong man and miss the weak, or kill both, if not both 
in the same proportions.’ Let us say 40 per cent. die before 
practically being able to complete their reproductive activity. We 
are erring greatly in the opponent’s favour if we give 80 per cent. 
of this to a selective death-rate. And of that 30 per cent. what pro- 
portions shall we attribute to intra-group competition ? Clearly 
but a vanishingly small proportion. The great bulk of deaths 
which are due to natural selection occur in infancy and childhood. 
Here it is that physical selection is chiefly at work. About 300 in 
the 1,000, or 30 per cent., are killed off before reaching the age at 
which the intra-group struggle between individuals may be supposed 
to commence. The weaklings of all types, and with some exceptions 
of all classes, are thus weeded out by physical selection long before 
intra-group competition—*“ the bitter rivalry of individuals ””—has 
commenced, or has had any chance of producing substantial effects. 
If it be argued that this rivalry of individuals —the cosmic process 
which socialism seeks to upset—acts indirectly, not by destroying 
individuals, nor hindering them from reproducing their kind, but 
by killing the offspring of the defeated in much larger proportions ; 
then again, statistics can be appealed to to settle the matter. The 
birth-rate of the well-to-do, professional, mercantile, and superior 
artizan classes, has been for a long time considerably less than the 
average birth-rate of the community at large. The causes which 
produce this—late marriages, limitation of family, or the frequency 
of promiscuity unaccompanied by parentage—are largely typical of 
individualistic stages of society. There appears to be no direct relation 
between success in the rivalry of life and the extent of reproductivity 
in civilised man. The lower we go in the social scale the greater is the 
reproductivity. The infant death-rate is indeed much higher, but does 
not compensate for the great superiority of the birth-rate. The well- 
to-do classes, those who are presumably successful in the rivalry of life, 
are perpetually recruited from the lower ranks, and if we started a 
rigid caste system in this country from the present date, the propor- 
tion of the “classes” to the ‘masses’? would dwindle more and 
more with each decade. Success in the rivalry for life in an individu- 
alistie community, means largely the artificial protection against 
physical selection of weakly offspring. It is difficult to grasp how 
socialism will, in this respect, decrease the selective death-rate, be it 
what it may. It is for those, indeed, who assert that the intra-group 
struggle is essential for human progress, to point out what per- 
centage of the differential mortality of youth and of early middle 
life is due to intra-group struggle, and not to physical selection, i.e., 





(1) Typhoid may kill more weak than strong individuals, but it is only the difference 
in the number of weak and strong killed which is a differential or selective death-rate. 
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is due to the struggle for food, where only a “small number” out 
of the many born can survive. Where in any civilised community is 
the “ great mass of mankind starving and prematurely perishing in 
misery”? Such expressions can only apply to a stationary popula- 
tion, and Darwin’s phrases as to a “‘ grain in the balance will deter- 
mine which individual shall live,” and as toa severe struggle between 
individuals have no application to a population increasing by several 
millions at each decade. Nor did Darwin ever intend that they 
should be applied; it is only the thoughtless who have caught up 
these phrases and, in order to push some idle theory of social evolution, 
use them as bogies for the socialists. Here is what Darwin himself 
says :— 

‘With highly civilised nations, continued progress depends in a subordinate 
degree on natural selection; for such nations do not surplant and exterminate 
each other as do savage tribes.” 

And again :— 


‘‘Tmportant as the struggle for existence has been, and still is, yet, as far as 
the highest part of man’s nature is concerned, there are other agencies more 
important. For the moral qualities are advanced, either directly or indirectly, 
much more through the effects of habit, the reasoning powers, instruction, 
religion, &c., than through natural selection; though to this latter agency 
may be safely attributed the social instincts which afforded the base for the 
development of the moral sense.” ! 


It is true that in a few other passages Darwin speaks more doubt- 
fully, but in nearly every case he is speaking generally, without any 
reference to particular statistics, and his remarks apply with greater 
force to physical or extra-group selection than to intra-group selec- 
tion. Thus he emphasises the rate at which man tends to increase 
(Origin of Species, p. 74, Descent of Man, p. 142), and asserts that 
natural selection must follow from the resulting struggle, but he 
does not assert that it isan intra-group struggle. In one passage he 
does write :— 

‘* Nevertheless, the more intelligent members within the same community 
will succeed better in the long run than the inferior, and leave a more 
numerous progeny, and this is a form of natural selection.” (Descent of Man, 
p. 143.) 

This conclusion seems to me directly opposed to the birth statistics 
of any individualistic state. But how little weight Darwin himself 
really put on any automatic action of this kind in a civilised com- 
munity—for which action he nowhere cites any evidence—is shown 
by the following paragraph, where he has passed at once from the 
automatic to the utilitarian conception, from a law of nature to a 
desirable principle of social custom and legislation :— 


(1) Descent of Man, pp. 148, 618. The definitions of “ highest part’? and ‘ moral 
quality ’’ fail. 
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“The advancement of the welfare of mankind is a most intricate problem; 
all ought to refrain from marriage who cannot avoid abject poverty for their 
children ; for poverty is not only a great evil, but tends to its own increase 
by recklessness in marriage. On the other hand, as Mr. Galton has remarked, 
if the prudent avoid marriage, whilst the reckless marry, the inferior members 
tend to surplant the better members of society.” 

‘There should be open competition for all men; and the most able should 
not be prevented by laws or customs from succeeding best and rearing the 
largest number of offspring.” (Descent of Man, p. 618.) 


It is, however, one thing to insist on the desirability of breeding 
from the better members of the community, and another to assert 
that there is actually an automatic principle at work, which causes 
social progress to depend principally on intra-group struggle for 
existence. 

Are we then to conclude that natural selection and the population 
question have no meaning for the socialist? The very contrary is 
the truth. He asserts that among gregarious animals, in particular 
civilised man, there is little, if any, evidence of the intra-group 
struggle for existence playing an important part. He believes that 
the progress of man has depended in the main on the minimising of 
this particular factor of natural selection, in order to emphasise the 
action of another factor—extra-group selection. He admits to the 
full the continuous action of physical selection at the present day, 
and does not see how the influence of this factor will be diminished 
by increased socialisation of the State; in fact, he conceives that 
its effects will be more uniform and widespread than ever before. 
Less artificial protection for the weaklings will be possible, less 
chance of their surviving and reproducing their kind if they are 
called upon to take part in the work of life, and earn by their own, 
rather than by their ancestors’ hands, provision for their offspring and 
themselves. While the socialist denies that intra-group struggle in 
civilised communities is ever to the death, he is quite ready to admit 
that intra-group competition may be of great social value, as putting 
the right man into the right place, and as a means of obtaining a 
maximum of efficient social work. On the other hand, he holds that 
this competition can be carried on at too great a price; it may render 
the group unstable by the overwhelming advantages it gives to 
individuals; it becomes disastrous the moment it approaches a strug- 
gle, not for comparative degrees of comfort within a limited range, 
but for absolute existence. The socialist feels that in proposing to 
regulate this competition, he is not flying in the face of biological 
laws and cosmic processes, but taking part in the further stages of 
that evolution by which civilised man has been hitherto developed ; 
this is just as much “ biological” and “ cosmic’”’ as the evolutionary 
history of ants or bees. 

The limitation of intra-group competition is not, therefore, a ques- 
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tion for biological specialists, but for practical politicians; it is a 
utilitarian problem: How far by still further lessening intra-group 
competition can a community be made more stable, better able to 
resist extra-group selection ? 

This extra-group selection is nowadays much disguised, and to 
some extent spasmodic. Societies prepare for years, perhaps for 
centuries, for the extra-group struggle, which eventually changes 
the predominant races of continents. In a lesser form the struggle 
is ever going on. One after another inferior races are subjected to 
the white man ; it is an extra-group struggle for markets and trade 
routes and spheres of influence, and only indirectly, but none the 
less really, for food supply for the teeming multitudes at home. 
Meanwhile the stability and power of any group depends on the 
preservation and increase of its traditions, on its technical education, 
on its stores of knowledge, on its material resources, and on its limit 
of endurance, far more than on the perpetuation of any struggle for 
existence within the group itself. When the extra-group struggle 
with inferior races abroad has run to its end, then, if not sooner, the 
population question will force on a severer struggle for existence 
between civilised communities at home. Whether this struggle 
takes the form of actual warfare, or of still keener competition for 
trade and food supply, that group in which unchecked internal 
competition has produced a vast proletariat with no limit of endur- 
ance, or with—to use a cant phrase—no “ stake in the State,” will 
be the first to collapse. It is extra-group competition which will 
more and more force the nations of Europe in the direction of 
socialism, just as on a much smaller scale the semi-socialistic organi- 
sations of the German medieval towns were largely the product of 
the almost perpetual state of warfare of the time. 

If we accept the standpoint of the socialist, that the evolution of 
civilised man depends on other factors of natural selection than intra- 
group ' struggle for existence, Mr. Kidd’s theory of social evolution 

(1) A characteristic example of the manner in which changes are attributed by 
descriptive biologists to intra-group struggle occurs in a recently published work by 
O. Ammon on Die natiirliche Auslese beim Menschen. It is therein asserted that the 
inhabitants of Southern Germany were dolicocephalic—long-headed—in the fourth and 
sixth centuries, and that by intra-group selection they have now become brachy- 
cephalic—round-headed. The inference being that the latter are more intellectual, 
and have survived in the struggle within the group. Herr Ammon compares the 
mean index of 675 Row-Grave skulls with that of 6,748 Baden recruits. Allowing 
for the difference between head and skull indices, I find on mathematical investigation 
of the frequeney-curve for Row-Grave skulls that it breaks up into normal components, 
one of which is identical with the Baden recruits both as to mean and distribution about 
the mean, while the other closely fits in mean and distribution about the mean the 
modern Low German skull curves. In other words, we have in the Row-Graves a mixture 
of races, and extra-group and not intra-group struggle has led to the replacement of a 
dolicocephalic by a brachycephalic population. I believe most cases of supposed intra- 
group selection in man would disappear if they were examined by an adequate 
statistical theory. 
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falls to the ground like a pack of cards; it has no bottom on great 
“biological truths,” and the supposed incompatibility of socialism 
with the laws of natural selection is only a bogie set up by indivi- 
dualist thinkers to scare the socialist, and if possible to check social 
changes for which they personally have no liking. 

We have endeavoured to show that the particular factor of natural 
selection—intra-group struggle—plays little, if any, part among 
civilised man. At any rate, the onus of proof lies on those who 
assert that it does. The proof to be of any value must be a statistico- 
mathematical one, not a mere descriptive account of what effects 
supposed causes might bring about without a real numerical demon- 
stration of their actual relative importance. Here we might leave 
Mr. Kidd and the biologists, but we cannot refrain from one further 
example of the manner in which bogies are manufactured to enforce 
the good behaviour of socialists. The last and biggest bogie is pan- 
mixia. 

The paralogistic stages in the manufacture of this bogie are 
peculiarly instructive. In the first place, intra-group selection is 
widened out into natural selection, which embraces several other fac- 
tors. Socialism is then asserted to contemplate the checking of the 
whole action of natural selection.' But it is not enough to saddle 
the socialists with a desire to check the ‘‘ cosmic process,” and so 
stop progress. It is demonstrable that their action would lead to 
the steady degeneration of the human race! This depends upon 
panmixia, which is introduced by Mr. Kidd as a recent development 
of biology, “the almost illimitable significance of which science is 
beginning to appreciate.’’ He speaks of panmixia as “a necessarily 
inherent part of the doctrine of evolution,” and asserts that— 


‘«The selection of the fittest acquires an immensely widened significance, if we 
realise it to be an inherent principle of life, that, by the simple process of the 
individuals of each generation propagating their kind without selection, the 
higher forms of life would tend to gradually sink back again by a degenerative 
process through all those stages of development by which they reached their 
present position.’”* 


Push this to its logical result and the effect of socialism would not 
be to leave man where he is, physically and mentally, but to reduce 
him again to the Simian condition! Nowa great “ biological truth” 
of this kind, if it be not self-obvious, and panmixia is certainly not 


(1) ** Marx contemplated our Western civilisation culminating in a condition of 
society which it was difficult, if not impossible, for any ore who had realised the essential 
unity and continuity under all outward forms of the developmental forces at work in 
human society to imagine; a state in which the laws that had operated continuously 
from the beginning of life were to be suddenly interrupted and finally suspended.” 
—(Kuipp, Social Evolution, p. 228.) 

(2) Social Evolution, pp. 36, 37. 
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that, should at least be supported by appeal to an ample range 
of accepted biological authority. Mr. Kidd gives us nothing of the 
kind, only a vague reference to “ the investigations and conclusions 
of Professor Weismann.” Now panmixia is like the majority of 
Weismann’s theories—suggestive, nebulous, and utterly unproven. 
If any organ of a species be measured, say in one thousand speci- 
mens, and the number of organs between certain small ranges grouped 
together, the statistician can construct from these numbers a curve, 
which the researches of Professor Weldon on crustacea, and Mr. Galton 
and others on man, show to be practically continuous.’ This curve is 
fully defined, and fully describes the variation of an organ, when we 
know the mean, the mean deviation from the mean, the total range and 
the skewness, or preponderance of variation on one or other side of the 
mean, the two latter qualities having hitherto been somewhat over- 
looked by the statistical biologist. Now the whole question of Pan- 
mixia turns upon a comparison of this frequency curve of variation 
for an adult population which has been subjected to natural selection 
since birth, and one for an adult population in which natural selection 
has played no part. To obtain a population in which natural selection 
has played no part since birth, would be a difficult if, perhaps, not 
impossible task. It is a feat which Mr. Spencer and Mr. Kidd imagine 
the socialists wish to attempt. But a fair appreciation of the varia- 
tion of population with and without natural selection might clearly 
be obtained by studying the growth of individuals, and then com- 
paring the birth and adult curves of variation. We should then 
have some definite ground to go upon in judging of panmixia. Will 
it be believed that although no biologist has yet published any sta- 
tistics worth a moment’s consideration bearing on panmixia—least 
of all Weismann—Mr. Kidd glibly talks of panmixia as a “ neces- 
sarily inherent part of the doctrine of evolution”! He tells us as if 
there were not a vestige of doubt about it, that 


‘* Tf all individuals of every generation in any species were allowed to equally 
propagate their kind, the average of each generation would continually tend to 
fall below the average of the generation which preceded it, and a process of 
slow but steady degeneration would ensue.” (P. 37.) 


The average of what of each generation we ask in amazement—the 
average variation, the mean or the range, or the skewness, of one or 
all, or of how many organs? There is not a grain of statistical evi- 
dence at present extant to say what effect the suspension of natural 
selection would have on average anything, and the only straight- 
forward course is to suspend judgment till the statistical evidence is 
forthcoming. At present panmixia is only a name for what would 
happen if natural selection were suspended, but what would happen, 

(1) The curves which I have constructed from many thousand skull measurements for 


different races and different ages are also sensibly continuous. 
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nobody at present is in a position to say." Tospeak of degeneration 
ensuing from panmixia as an “ inevitable law of life among the 
highest forms ”’ is not science ; it is pseudo-science rushing to conclu- 
sions and manufacturing bogies for its own special ends. When 
Professor Weismann or “Mr. Kidd have measured the influence of 
panmixia by a study of the birth and adult frequency-curves of 

variation, then it will be time to question whether the limitation of 
intra-group selection in gregarious animals indicates that the gre- 
garious animal, in particular man, is destined to disappear in the 
ultimate struggle of species, before the pressure of some thoroughly 
individualistic and presumably cannibal carnivora. 

If such “biological truths” as panmixia, and the necessity of 
intra-group selection for progress, are idle as far as socialism is con- 
cerned, it is not to be inferred that socialists are prepared to disre- 


(1) The whole argument as to panmixia may be represented symbolically, and in a 
manner possibly suggestive for other branches of biological inquiry, as follows :—Let 
B be the frequency curve of the variation of an organ at birth; A the corresponding 
curve actually found for adults when natural selection is at work. Let Ai, A», As... 
A, be the adult-curves after 1, 2, 3... » generations in which natural selection is 
suspended, and B;, Bz, B;...B, the corresponding birth-curves of each corresponding 
generation of adults. Then Py, the effect of panmixia after » generations of suspended 
selection, will be represented by 

P. — A —_ A n 
Now if f be the symbol of operation by which a birth-curve gives rise to an adult curve 
without natural selection, S the operation of selection, and d the operation for convert- 
ing an adult-curve into the next generation birth-curve, we have f B= Ai, 8S fB= A, 
a8 fB=d A= birth-curve for generation following A, and this is sensibly B again, 
if the population has reached an equilibrium with its environment. 
Thus: dSfB=B; 
or, dS f= 1. 
Further, df B= d Ai = B, 
SdfB=SB 
or, B = § By 


Similarly, B= S? Bz, —S'* B3=—..... = S" By, whence we easily deduce A = 8" A). 
Thus: P, = (1 — 8) A, 

that is, the effect of panmixia quite unknown until we have ascertained what §, 7.¢., the 

difference of the curves of adult variation for one generation with and wetted natural 


selection may be. There seems no reason whatever for supposing that the operation S- 
can possibly be identical with either S—! or d, i.e., that pammixia reduces the adult- 
curve merely to the birth-curve, or to the adult-curve flowing from that birth-curve 
without selection, as some have suggested. Still less likely is it—if S, be the selective 
operator~in the rth generation backwards of those earlier generations preceding A, 
when selection was actually modifying A— that : 

S-n = §,—! §,-—1 §;-1 S,-1 


for each §, differs from the others and from § in that it is a function of the special 
biological and physical environment of the species in the rth generation. Thus, while 
the suspension of natural selection would doubtless modify species which have reached 
a stable condition, it isnot only utterly unproven, but most highly improbable, that such 
species “‘ would sink back again by a degenerative process through those stages of 
development by which they reached their present position.’ 
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gard such important social problems as those of variation and 
heredity. While recognising that in the past social evolution in 
man has been almost entirely the product of extra-group selection 
and of physical selection acting automatically, they are inclined to 
believe that increasing sense of social responsibility with regard to 
parentage, followed, as it is sure to be, at a due distance by regula: 
tive legislation, is likely in the future to supplement the automatic 
action of natural selection by a more rapid process of human selec- 
tion. They do not understand how the success of theories which 
inculeate greater social regulation in this respect, place socialism 
from the biological standpoint at a disadvantage as compared with 
that individualism, which to-day seems directly to encourage the 
unlimited breeding of the physically and mentally most degenerate 
classes in the community, and refuses to impose any test as to phy- 
sique or intellect on the pauper aliens it allows to enter the social 
group. The pious wish of Darwin that the superior and not the 
inferior members of the group should be the parents of the future, 
is far more likely to be realised in a socialistic than in an indi- 
vidualistic state. 

In conclusion, then, if biology is very far from being in a position 
to lay down the dogma that socialism spells degeneration, it is still 
quite possible that the socialistic movement will react on biological 
science as it has already done on economic science. No portion of 
the material for the study of evolution is nearly as plentiful as that 
dealing with mankind. We have most wide-reaching statistics as to 
growth and as to mortality ; we have most elaborate measurements of 
a very great variety of organs in many races of men, and even of men 
separated by considerable intervals of time. The record is, of course, 
fragmentary in the extreme, but it is probably far better than can 
ever be attained for any other form of life. Here, then, we may look 
for some approximate measurement, if it be but a rough one, of the 
relative numerical importance of the several factors of natural selec- 
tion. When these investigations have been carried out, it will be 
time enough to talk about the antagonism of socialistic theory to 
biological laws. All the evidence, however, that I individually have 
been able to gather from a naturally limited examination of anthro- 
metric statistics and anthropological facts, distinctly points to 
the very small part played by intra-group selection in the case of 
civilised man. If this be so, then the manufacture of biological 
bogies for socialists is as idle an occupation as that process of planting 
economic scarecrows round the field of social reform, by which the 
Manchester School strove for a time to delay their political bankruptcy. 
Kart PEARSON. 















































POEMS IN PROSE. 


THe ARTIST. 


One evening there came into his soul the desire to fashion an image 
of The Picasure that abideth for a Moment. And he went forth into 
the world to look for bronze. For he could only think in bronze. 

But all the bronze of the whole world had disappeared, nor any- 
where in the whole world was there any bronze to be found, save 
only the bronze of the image of Zhe Sorrow that endureth for 
Ever. 

Now this image he had himself, and with his own hands, fashioned, 
and had set it on the tomb of the one thing he had loved in 
life. On the tomb of the dead thing he had most loved had he 
set this image of his own fashioning, that it might serve as a sign of 
the love of man that dieth not, and a symbol of the sorrow of man 
that endureth for ever. And in the whole world there was no other 
bronze save the bronze of this image. 

And he took the image he had fashioned, and set it in a great 
furnace, and gave it to the fire. 

And out of the bronze of the image of The Sorrow that endureth 
for Ever he fashioned an image of The Pleasure that abideth for a 
Mon net, 

Tue Dorr or Goon. 


It was night-time and He was alone. 

And He saw afar-off the walls of a round city and went towards 
the city. 

And when He came near he heard within the city the tread of the 
feet of joy, and the laughter of the mouth of gladness and the loud 
noise of many lutes. And He knocked at the gate and certain of the 
gate-keepers opened to him. 

And He beheld a house that was of marble and had fair pillars 
of marble before it. The pillars were hung with garlands, and 
within and without there were torches of cedar. And he entered 
the house. 

And when He had passed through the hall of chalcedony and the 
hall of jasper, and reached the long hall of feasting, He saw lying 
on a couch of sea-purple one whose hair was crowned with red roses 
and whose lips were red with wine. 

And He went behind him and touched him on the shoulder and 
said to him, “‘ Why do you live like this ?” 

And the young man turned round and recognised Him, and made 
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answer and said, ‘ But I was a leper once, and you healed me. How 
else should I live ?” 

And He passed out of the house and went again into the street. 

And after a little while He saw one whose face and raiment were 
painted and whose feet were shod with pearls. And behind her 
same, slowly as a hunter, a young man who wore a cloak of two 
colours. Now the face of the woman was as the fair face of an idol, 
and the eyes of the young man were bright with lust. 

And He followed swiftly and touched the hand of the young man 
and said to him, “ Why do you look at this woman and in such 
wise ? ” 

And the young man turned round and recognised Him and said, 
‘‘But I was blind once, and you gave me sight. At what else 
should I look?” 

And He ran forward and touched the painted raiment of the 
woman and said to her, “Is there no other way in which to walk 
save the way of sin?” 

And the woman turned round and recognised Him, and laughed 
and said, ‘‘ But you forgave me my sins, and the way is a pleasant 
way.” 

And He passed out of the city. 

And when He had passed out of the city He saw seated by the 
roadside a young man who was weeping. 

And He went towards him and touched the long locks of his hair 
and said to him, “ Why are you weeping ?”’ 

And the young man looked up and recognised Him and made 
answer, “ But I was dead once and you raised me from the dead. 
What else should I do but weep ?” 


Tue Discipxe. 


When Narcissus died the pool of his pleasure changed from a cup 
of sweet waters into a cup of salt tears, and the Oreads came weeping 
through the woodland that they might sing to the pool and give 
it comfort. 

And when they saw that the pool had changed from a cup of 
sweet waters into a cup of salt tears, they loosened the green tresses 
of their hair and cried to the pool and said, “ We do not wonder that 
you should mourn in this manner for Narcissus, so beautiful was he.” 

* But was Narcissus beautiful?” said the pool. 

“Who should know that better than you ?”’ answered the Oreads. 
“Us did he ever pass by, but you he sought for, and would lie on 
your banks and look down at you, and in the mirror of your waters 
he would mirror his own beauty.” 

And the pool answered, ‘‘ But I loved Narcissus because, as he lay 
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on my banks and looked down at me, in the mirror of his eyes I saw 
ever my own beauty mirrored.” 


THe MAsTErR, 


Now when the darkness came over the earth Joseph of Arima- 
thea, having lighted a torch of pinewood, passed down from the hill 
into the valley. For he had business in his own home. 

And kneeling on the flint stones of the Valley of Desolation he 
saw a young man who was naked and weeping. His hair was the 
colour of honey, and his body was as a white flower, but he had 
wounded his body with thorns and on his hair had he set ashes as a 
crown. 

And he who had great possessions said to the young man who 
was naked and weeping, “I do not wonder that your sorrow is so 
great, for surely He was a just man.” 

And the young man answered, “It is not for Him that I am 
weeping, but for myself. I too have changed water into wine, and 
I have healed the leper and given sight to the blind. I have walked 
upon the waters, and from the dwellers in the tombs I have cast out 
devils. I have fed the hungry in the desert where there was no 
food, and I have raised the dead from their narrow houses, and at 
my bidding, and before a great multitude of people, a barren fig-tree 
withered away. All things that this man has done I have done also. 
And yet they have not crucified me.” 


Tue Hovse or JUDGMENT. 


And there was silence in the House of Judgment, aud the Man 
came naked before God. 

And God opened the Book of the Life of the Man. 

And God said to the Man, “Thy life hath been evil, and thou 
hast shown cruelty to those who were in need of succour, and to 
those who lacked help thou hast been bitter and hard of heart. The 
poor called to thee and thou did’st not hearken, and thine ears were 
closed to the ery of My afflicted. The inheritance of the fatherless 
thou did’st take unto thyself, and thou did’st send the foxes into the 
vineyard of thy neighbour’s field. Thou did’st take the bread of 
the children and give it to the dogs to eat, and my lepers who lived 
in the marshes, and were at peace and praised Me, thou did’st drive 
forth on to the highways, and on Mine earth out of which I made 
thee thou did’st spill innocent blood.” 

And the Man made answer and said, “‘ Even so did I.” 

And again God opened the Book of the Life of the Man. 
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And God said to the Man, “Thy life hath been evil, and the 
Beauty I have shown thou hast sought for, and the Good I have 
hidden thou did’st pass by. The walls of thy chamber were painted 
with images, and from the bed of thine abominations thou did’st rise 
up to the sound of flutes. Thou did’st build seven altars to the sins 
I have suffered, and did’st eat of the thing that may not be eaten, 
and the purple of thy raiment was broidered with the three signs of 
shame. Thine idols were neither of gold nor of silver that endure, 
but of flesh that dieth. Thou did’st stain their hair with perfumes 
and put pomegranates in their hands. Thou did’st stain their feet 
with saffron and spread carpets before them. With antimony thou 
did’st stain their eyelids and their bodies thou did’st smear with 
myrrh. Thou did’st bow thyself to the ground before them, and 
the thrones of thine idols were set in the sun. Thou did’st show to 
the sun thy shame and to the moon thy madness.”’ 

And the Man made answer and said, “‘ Even so did I.” 

And a third time God opened the Book of the Life of the Man. 

And God said to the Man, “ Evil hath been thy life, and with 
evil did’st thou requite good, and with wrongdoing kindness. The 
hands that fed thee thou did’st wound, and the breasts that gave 
thee suck thou did’st despise. He who came to thee with water 
went away thirsting, and the outlawed men who hid thee in their 
tents at night thou did’st betray before dawn. Thine enemy who 
spared thee thou did’st snare in an ambush, and the friend who 
walked with thee thou did’st sell for a price, and to those who 
brought thee Love thou did’st ever give Lust in thy turn.” 

And the Man made answer and said, ‘‘ Even so did I.” 

And God closed the Book of the Life of the Man, and said, 
“Surely I will send thee into Hell. Even into Hell will I send 
thee.” 

And the Man cried out, “Thou canst not.” 

And God said to the Man, ‘“ Wherefore can I not send thee to 
Hell, and for what reason ? ” 

“ Because in Hell have I always lived,” answered the Man. 

And there was silence in the House of Judgment. 

And after a space God spake, and said to the Man, “ Seeing that 
I may not send thee into Hell, surely I will send thee unto Heaven. 
Even unto Heaven will I send thee.” 

And the Man cried out, ‘“‘ Thou canst not.” 

And God said to the Man, “ Wherefore can I not send thee unto 
Heaven, and for what reason ?” 

‘‘ Because never, and in no place, have I been able to imagine it,” 
answered the Man. 

And there was silence in the House of Judgment. 
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Tue TEACHER or Wispom. 


From his childhood he had been as one filled with the perfect 
knowledge of God, and even while he was yet but a lad many of the 
saints, as well as certain holy women who dwelt in the free city of 
his birth, had been stirred to much wonder by the grave wisdom 4 
of his answers. 
And when his parents had given him the robe and the ring of 
manhood he kissed them, and left them and went out into the world, 
that he might speak to the world about God. For there were at 
that time many in the world who either knew not God at all, or had 
but an incomplete knowledge of Him, or worshipped the false gods 
who dwell in groves and have no care of their worshippers, 
And he set his face to the sun and journeyed, walking without 
sandals, as he had seen the saints walk, and carrying at his girdle a 
leathern wallet and a little water-bottle of burnt clay. : 
And as he walked along the highway he was full of the joy that 
comes from the perfect knowledge of God, and he sang praises unto 
God without ceasing; and after a time he reached a strange land in 
which there were many cities. : 
And he passed through eleven cities. And some of these cities 
were in valleys, and others were by the banks of great rivers, and 
others were set on hills. And in each city he found a disciple who 
loved him and followed him, and a great multitude also of people 
followed him from each city, and the knowledge of God spread in 
the whole land, and many of the rulers were converted, and the 
priests of the temples in which there were idols found that half of 
their gain was gone, and when they beat upon their drums at noon 
none, or but a few, came with peacocks and with offerings of flesh 
as had been the custom of the land before his coming. 
Yet the more the people followed him, and the greater the number 
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of his disciples, the greater became his sorrow. And he knew not 

why his sorrow was so great. For he spake ever about God, and 

out of the fulness of that perfect knowledge of God which God had 

himself given to him. 
And one evening he passed out of the eleventh city, which was a 

city of Armenia, and his disciples and a great crowd of people followed 

after him ; and he went up on to a mountain and sat down on a rock 


ere eee 


that was on the mountain, and his disciples stood round him, and the 
multitude knelt in the valley. 

And he bowed his head on his hands and wept, and said to his 
Soul, “ Why is it that I am full of sorrow and fear, and that each of 
my disciples is as an enemy that walks in the noonday ?” 

And his Soul answered him and said, ‘‘ God filled thee with the 
perfect knowledge of Himself, and thou hast given this knowledge 
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away to others. The pearl of great price thou hast divided, and the 
vesture without seam thou hast parted asunder. He who giveth 
away wisdom robbeth himself. He is as one who giveth his treasure 
toa robber. Is not God wiser than thou art? Who art thou to 
give away the secret that God hath told thee? I was rich once, and 
thou hast made me poor. Once I saw God, and now thou hast 
hidden Him from me.” 

And he wept again, for he knew that his Soul spake truth to him, 
and that he had given to others the perfect knowledge of God, and 
that he was as one clinging to the skirts of God, and that his faith 
was leaving him by reason of the number of those who believed in 
him. 

And he said to himself, ‘‘ I will talk no more about God. He who 
giveth away wisdom robbeth himself.” 

And after the space of some hours his disciples came near him and 
bowed themselves to the ground and said, “ Master, talk to us about 
God, for thou hast the perfect knowledge of God, and no man save 
thee hath this knowledge.”’ 

And he answered them and said, “I will talk to you about all 
other things that are in heaven and on earth, but about God I will not 
talk to you. Neither now, nor at any time, will I talk to you about 
God.” 

And they were wroth with him and said to him, “Thou hast led 
us into the desert that we might hearken to thee. Wilt thou send 
us away hungry, and the great multitude that thou hast made to 
follow thee? ” 

And he answered them and said, “I will not talk to you about 
God.”’ 

And the multitude murmured against him and said to him, “Thou 
hast led us into the desert, and hast given us no food to eat. Talk 
to us about God and it will suffice us.” 

But he answered them not a word. For he knew that if he spake 
to them about God he would give away his treasure. 

And his disciples went away sadly, and the multitude of people 
returned to their own homes. And many died on the way. 

And when he was alone he rose up and set his face to the moon, 
and journeyed for seven moons, speaking to no man nor making 
any answer. And when the seventh moon had waned he reached 
that desert which is the desert of the Great River. And having 
found a cavern in which a Centaur had once dwelt, he took it for his 
place of dwelling, and made himself a mat of reeds on which to lie, 
and became a hermit. And every hour the Hermit praised God that 
He had suffered him to keep some knowledge of Him and of His 
wonderful greatness. 

Now, one evening, as the Hermit was seated before the cavern in 
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which he had made his place of dwelling, he beheld a young man of 
evil and beautiful face who passed by in mean apparel and with 
empty hands. Every evening with empty hands the young man 
passed by, and every morning he returned with his hands full of 
purple and pearls. For he was a Robber and robbed the caravans of 
the merchants. 

And the Hermit looked at him and pitied him. But he spake 
not a word. For he knew that he who speaks a word loses his 
faith. 

And one morning, as the young man returned with his hands full 
of purple and pearls, he stopped and frowned and stamped his 
foot upon the sand, and said to the Hermit: “‘ Why do you look at 
me ever in this manner as I pass by? What is it that I see in 
your eyes? Forno man has looked at me before in this manner. 
And the thing is a thorn and a trouble to me.” 

And the Hermit answered him and said, “ What you see in my 
eyes is pity. Pity is what looks out at you from my eyes.”’ 

And the young man laughed with scorn, and cried to the Hermit 
in a bitter voice, and said to him, ‘‘I have purple and pearls in my 
hands, and you have but a mat of reeds on which to lie. What 
pity should you have for me ? And for what reason have you this 
pity?” 

“T have pity for you,’ 
knowledge of God.” 

“Is this knowledge of God a precious thing?”’ asked the young 
man, and he came close to the mouth of the cavern. 

“‘It is more precious than all the purple and the pearls of the 
world,” answered the Hermit. 

“And have you got it?” said the young Robber, and he came 
closer still. 

“Once, indeed,” answered the Hermit, ‘‘I possessed the perfect 
knowledge of God. But in my foolishness I parted with it, and 
divided it amongst others. Yet even now is such knowledge as 
remains to me more precious than purple or pearls.” 

And when the young Robber heard this he threw away the purple 
and the pearls that he was bearing in his hands, and drawing a 
sharp sword of curved steel he said to the Hermit, ‘‘ Give me, forth- 
with, this knowledge of God that you possess, or I will surely slay 
you. Wherefore should I not slay him who has a treasure greater 
than my treasure ? ” 

And the Hermit spread out his arms and said, ‘Were it not 
better for me to go unto the outermost courts of God and praise Him, 
than to live in the world and have no knowledge of Him? Slay me 
if that be your desire. But I will not give away my knowledge of 


God.” 


? said the Hermit, “‘ because you have no 
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And the young Robber knelt down and besought him, but the 
Hermit would not talk to him about God, nor give him his Treasure, 
and the young Robber rose up and said to the Hermit, “ Be it as you 
will. As for myself, I will go to the City of the Seven Sins, that is 
but three days’ journey from this place, and for my purple they will 
give me pleasure, and for my pearls they will sell me joy.”” And he 
took up the purple and the pearls and went swiftly away. 

And the Hermit cried out and followed him and besought him. 
For the space of three days he followed the young Robber on the 
road and entreated him to return, nor to enter into the City of 
the Seven Sins. 

And ever and anon the young Robber looked back at the Hermit 
and called to him, and said, “ Will you give me this knowledge of 
God which is more precious than purple and pearls? If you will 
give me that, I will not enter the city.” 

And ever did the Hermit answer, “ All things that I have I will 
give thee, save that one thing only. For that thing it is not lawful 
for me to give away.” 

And in the twilight of the third day they came nigh to the great 
scarlet gates of the City of the Seven Sins. And from the city 
there came the sound of much laughter. 

And the young Robber laughed in answer, and sought to knock 
at the gate. And as he did so the Hermit ran forward and caught 
him by the skirts of his raiment, and said to him: “Stretch forth 
your hands, and set your arms around my neck, and put your ear 
close to my lips, and I will give you what remains to me of the 
knowledge of God.” And the young Robber stopped. 

And when the Hermit had given away his knowledge of God, he 
fell upon the ground and wept, and a great darkness hid from him 
the city and the young Robber, so that hes saw them no more. 

And as he lay there weeping he was ware of One who was stand- 
ing beside him; and He who was standing beside him had feet of 
brass and hair like fine wool. And He raised the Hermit up, and 
said to him: “ Before this time thou had’st the perfect knowledge of 
God. Now thou shalt have the perfect love of God. Wherefore art 
thou weeping?” And He kissed him. 

Oscar WILDE. 











A LESSON FROM THE CHICAGO. 


Netson once saw an American squadron in European waters. 
Whether it was Captain Richard Dale’s squadron, in 1801, Captain 
Rickard Valentine Morris’s squadron in 1802—3, or Captain Edward 
Preble’s squadron in 1803, I do not know; but it is said that the 
great chief paid much attention to the vessels, and that his verdict 
was: “There is in the handling of those transatlantic ships a 
nucleus of trouble for the navy of Great Britain.” 

The trouble came in 1812. Great Britain had waged for many 
years a naval war of unexampled proportions, and by devotion and 
valour had broken the back of the most vigorous maritime combination 
that, in all her history, had been arrayed against her. The fleets of 
France, Spain, the Netherlands, and Denmark had, once or oftener, 
together or singly, been met and beaten as fleets had never been 
beaten before, and although hostilities still dragged on, Great Britain 
was entitled, if ever in her career, to consider herself supreme mis- 
tress of the ocean. But from the remote West, where Nelson had 
detected the premonitory warning, an innocent-looking cloud quickly 
overspread the horizon, and in a short space grew so black and 
threatening, as to make it appear to many capable observers, that the 
colossal power which had been built up with so much labour, time, 
and treasure at the cost of the Old World, was destined to be sud- 
denly, and even easily, shattered by the prentice lightnings of the 
New. 

From the day of the declaration of war by the United States in June, 
1812, up to June, 1813, the history of the maritime affairs of Great 
Britain was, so far as American efforts influenced it, one of almost 
unrelieved disaster. Quotations from Zhe Times of the period will 
serve to show how the gloom deepened. On October 7th, 1812, that 
journal said :— 

‘The loss of a single frigate by us, when we consider how all other nations 
of the world have been dealt by, . . . is but a small one.” 

On December 26th, 1812, it said :— 

‘*Certainly there was a time when it would not have been believed that the 
American navy could have appeared upon the sea after a six months’ war with 
England; much less that it could, within that period, have been twice 
victorious. Sed tempora mutantur.” 

On December 28th, 1812, it exclaimed, concerning the excuses 
for the loss of the Macedonian :— 


‘*O miserable advocates! Why, this renders the charge of mismanagement 
far heavier than before! In the name of God, what was done with this 
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immense superiority of force? Why was not a squadron of observation off 
every port which contained an American ship of war? Why was not Rodgers 
intercepted with his whole squadron, and taken or destroyed within sight of 


his own coasts ?” 


And on March 29th, 1813, it said :-— 


“The public will learn, with sentiments which we shall not presume to 
anticipate, that a third British frigate has struck to an American. . .. This 
is an occurrence that calls for serious reflection—this, and the fact, stated in 
our paper of yesterday, that Iloyd’s list contains notices of upwards of five 
hundred British vessels captured in seven months by the Americans. Five 
hundred merchantmen and three frigates! Can these statements be true ? 
And can the English people hear them unmoved ? Any one who had predicted 
such a result of an American war this time last year would have been treated 
as a madman or a traitor. He would have been told, if his opponents had 
condescended to argue with him, that long ere seven months had elapsed the 
American flag would have been swept from the seas, the contemptible navy of 
the United States annihilated, and their maritime arsenals rendered a heap of 
ruins. Yet down to this moment not a single American frigate has struck 


her flag.” 


Why were you thus humiliated and punished? The answer is 
one which also explains the great majority of British humiliations 
ashore as well as afloat. You underrated your opponents. In the 
war of 1775—83 you had crushed the infant American navy out of 
existence. From 1793 to 1812 you had been almost continuously 
engaged in crushing maritime foes who were 
discredit but to the credit of the Americans—of second-rate quality 
in comparison with those new ones whom you had to cope with in 
1812—15. You failed to observe how the United States had pro- 
gressed in thirty years. You forgot that she had trebled her popu- 
lation and quadrupled her revenue. You were content to believe 
that you had dealt once and for ever with her “‘ contemptible” navy. 
It flattered your national pride, too, to think that the foes whom for 
nearly twenty years you had been so successfully confounding at 
sea, were as good fighters as you could possibly encounter. I wonder 
that the brilliant episodes of the Franco-American war of 1798— 
1801 did not open your eyes, and that others besides Nelson did not 
take to heart the signs of the times. But you were then, as always, 
insular, prejudiced, and contemptuous. You were blind to the 
growth of the world around you. 

You are, I think, almost equally blind now. You know hardly 
anything about the greatest and most populous English-speaking 
country in the world. Eighty years ago your indifference on the 
subject of the United States very nearly landed you in maritime 
confusion. At present, perhaps, it does not actively menace your 
welfare. The season for warfare between you and the United States 
is probably over for ever, for both parties appear to have made the 
very admirable discovery that honest arbitration is a more satisfac- 
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I say it not to their 
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tory solution for international difficulties than an appeal to arms, 
and both parties are blessed with an inherent sense of respect for the 
decisions of any properly constituted tribunal. But although your 
indifference to-day may not threaten you with active evil results, 
it certainly does hamper you with passive ones. It renders both 
you and the United States far less powerful for good than you ought 
to be. It divides and weakens the expression of the Anglo-Saxon 
will—the will which ought, I am persuaded, to have upon the world 

in the future an even greater influence than it has had in the past. 
You and your American cousins are, I daresay, very good citizens of 
your respective countries; but you are inclined, owing to your selfish- 
' ness, to be very bad citizens of the world, in which, nevertheless, you j 
have vast duties and responsibilities. The United States, with its sixty- . 
five millions of highly civilised English-speaking people, deems it fit 
at present to stand very much aloof from the affairs of the universe, 
and deems it safe to do so, because four thousand miles of sea separate 
the United States from any first-class Power. That policy may, no 
doubt, be carried on for many years to come if Americans continue 
to favour it. But they will not continue to favour it. They are 
growing so rich and strong and rightly proud of themselves that, in 
my humble opinion, the day is not far distant when they will think 
it proper to have a voice in the arrangement of matters outside their 
own borders—outside even the New World. But you cannot hold 
aloof even now. For twenty years Europe has been standing to its 
arms. You may keep out of the conflict when it comes; but if you 
do keep out of it, it will be either because Fortune decrees that none 
of your myriad interests are to be trodden upon during the turmoil, 
or because you are selfish or have become cowardly. I mean that so 
long as you are determined to be guided by accepted principles of 
honour ¢ and I trust and believe that you will always be 
guided by them—it does not rest with you whether you will, or will 
not, be involved in a European war to-morrow. It rests with the 
course of events. You, then, are to that extent at the mercy of 
events, The United States only avoids being in the same sense at 
the mercy of events by submitting to have little or no voice in 
exterior affairs. Neither position is a dignified one for a great 
English-speaking Power. The dignified and the beneficent position 
would be one of controller of events. It would be worthy of Great 
sritain and the United States, and well for all other countries, if 
you were able to say to Europe, as it stands now armed to the teeth: 
“s Only by our leave shall you fight ; and if you fight, only with our 

permission shall the victor keep his spoils.”’ 

And because the united Anglo-Saxon will might do this and much 
more, it is sad to see Great Britain and the United States wasting 
their opportunities and imperilling their mission by trying to culti- 
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vate the fiction that they have different objects in life and need not 
closely associate one with the other. This fiction is not so flourishing 
as it was. Indeed, it is not flourishing at all now. It is cankered 
at the roots; it is withering; and it can never revive. Yet it is 
diligently tended and watered by certain people on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The most assiduous waterers in America are the people 
who have never been out of their own country. This is, perhaps, 
natural, But it does not appear to be natural that among the most 
assiduous waterers in England are to be found the conductors of a 
London evening journal, which frequently either misrepresents or 
sneers at things American in spite of the fact that the proprietor of 
the journal is an American. 

The United States resembles Great Britain in not being obliged 
to maintain a disproportionately large standing army. It resembles 
it also in having a great number of sons who have a peculiar apti- 
tude for the sea life. It is, therefore, in the utilisation of sea-power 
in its various aspects that the two countries may best co-operate and 
assist one another in the future. If they were to come, as they surely 
will come, to an understanding to employ their combined naval forces 
for the preservation of general peace and for the forwarding of the 
common interests, few countries, no matter how belligerently inclined, 
would care to defy the alliance, even now; and none would dare to 
question its will after it had re-arranged its forces in frank recogni- 
tion of all its responsibilities. It is not merely that the combined 
navies would be strong. Far more weighty are the considerations 
that the British Empire and the United States share between them 
nearly all the work of providing other countries with the food, raw 
material, and manufactures which those countries cannot provide at 
home, and of carrying the ocean-borne trade of the world. The 
interests of your ever-growing commerce require the maintenance, if 
not of peace, at least of open ports everywhere. Why should not 
your combined navies declare: “ We refuse henceforth to acknow- 
ledge the right of any civilised power to close her ports, or the ports 
of another power, by blockade, or otherwise.” Surely that would 
sound the knell of war! 

I should neither advocate nor mention such a project did I not 
honestly feel that, upon the whole, the world can afford to place its 
confidence in the integrity and fairness of the Anglo-Saxon race. It 
isa strong race, a level-headed race, a cool race. It has faults, but 
perhaps it has fewer faults and less dangerous weaknesses than any 
other; and already the world is largely in its debt. I donot believe 
that if that race were all-powerful any other race would be oppressed, 
for it is the race which first invented liberty and representative 
institutions. I advocate the idea because, for the sake of peace and 
disarmament, it seems necessary that some superior Power should 
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be created ; and because I can imagine no Power that would, all 
things considered, be more beneficent and less aggressive than the 
one indicated. 

If it be the mission of the United States to co-operate to these ends 
with the country whence the Pilgrim Fathers sailed, the condition 
of the United States navy assumes a new importance. Hitherto 
that navy, at least for three- quarters of a century, has exercised little 
or no influence, directly or indirectly, upon the European politics of 
any European nation, and its state has been a matter mainly of 
academic interest in the Old World. But in the future, even if all 
my ideas as to the mission of the Anglo-Saxon race be wrong, the 
Awerican navy must necessarily enter upon a new era. The lesson 
taught by Mahan has found listeners among his own countrymen. 
They know now that neither a mercantile marine alone nor a navy 
alone can make sea-power. They are reviving their mercantile 
marine, and, estimating sea-power at its true value, they will inevit- 
ably increase their navy in due proportion: for, if they mean any- 
thing at all, they mean to be in all senses of the words a great 
nation. What, then, have they already in the nature ofa navy; and 
what material do they possess wherewith to build up a navy in all 
respects worthy of them ? 

At the outbreak of the War of Secession the United States pos- 
sessed, in serviceable condition—I accept the statements of Professor 
J. R. Soley, United States Navy—1 ship of the line, 6 screw 
frigates, 14 screw sloops, 13 paddle steamers, 7 sailing frigates, 20 
sailing sloops, 3 brigs, 8 sailing store-ships, and 2 steam tenders ; or 
69 warships in all, besides useless vessels of various classes, During 
the war there were constructed or ordered 64 ironclads of different 
types, and 147 unarmoured vessels, ranging downwards from sloops of 
the largest size to small tugs. Thus a considerable navy was created, 
but it was to a large extent a navy suitable only for home service, 
and much of it, having been hastily built of improvised materials, 
was not durable. Daring the following five-and-twenty years it 
was allowed to fall very much into decay. Few vessels—and those 
of neither modern nor formidable design—were added, and all de- 
partments of the service were starved by Congress. After 1880 came 
an awakening. The interior resources of the country were not then 
equal to the entire construction and fitting of large steel men-of- 
war, but pending the establishment in the United States of rolling- 
mills and gun-factories, and the organization of well-found dock- 
yards, designs and materials, so far as these could not be obtained at 
home, were imported from Europe, and the building of a new navy 
was begun. At the same time the development of the lacking 
domestic industries was encouraged, and the happiest results have 
followed. To-day thereis no branch of shipbuilding that cannot, in 
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every one of its processes, be carried out in the United States with 
American material and by meansof American brains and hands: and 
in less than fifteen years the country has thus achieved a new inde- 
pendence. I believe that it was after 1880 that a well-known Ameri- 
can, upon rising to respond to the toast of “ Our Navy,” prefaced his 
speech by saying: “Ifthe length of my reply is to be governed by 
the size of our navy, I have already said too much.” Many things 
have happened since then; and in 1894 the United States possesses a 
navy which, though not very large, is, upon the whole, remarkably 
powerful; which is rapidly growing; and concerning which no 
American orator ought to feel otherwise than proud. 

In the following survey of the ships of the navy of the United 
States, I deal only with modern vessels, such as may be expected to 
be of serious value in a future war. The American Navy List con- 
tains the names of many other craft ; of slow and obsolete dispatch 
vessels which were built after the close of the war and before 1880 ; 
of old and thinly armoured monitors; of vessels dating from before 
the war; and even of one or two much prized relics of the days 
when steam had not usurped control of the sea. I confine myself to 
the consideration of steel or iron ships laid down or radically rebuilt 
since 1880. These constitute the whole of the effective naval force 
of the United States, and they may be thus classified :— 


ARMOURED SHIPS. 





| Launched. | 


| 


| 
Coal | Steam- | 


Capa- ing Length. | Beam. | Draft. | 
city. | radius. | 


Tons. | Knots. | 
Battleships :— 
Towa . | 11,296 | 11,000 
Indiana . - | 10,200} 9,000 
Massachusetts . 10,200 9,000 
Oregon . - | 10,200 9,000 
Maine . - | 6,648 9,000 
Texas. | 6,300} 8,600 


2,000} 6,000 
1,800 | 16,000 
1,800 | 16,000 
1,800 | 16,000 
$22] 7,000 
850 7,000 


OocwWwhbonw Cr 


Coast Defence 
Ships :— 
Monterey - | 4,188] 5,072) 14: 2 ,300 | 256 5s 1891 
Puritan . - 6,060 | 3,700 3° 58 1,500 j ; S 1884 
Terror . ‘ 3,990 ) 2° 332 1,800} 25% , or | ) 1883 
Miantonomoh . 3,080 j . 33: 1,800 | ‘ > | bE > | 1883 
Amphitrite . | 3,990 j 3" 33! 1,800 | 25 > | 56 1883 
Monadnock - | 3,990 ) RY + 33: 1,800 | 25% ) bd 1 i ) 1883 








,Cruisers :— | 
New York . | 18,150 | 16,500 | 21° 13,500 | ¢ y } 23 47] 1891 
Brook lyn - | 9,150] 16,000 | 21° 1,650 6,300 | ¢ > 16 | 2 bldg. | 








| Ram :— } 
Katahdin of Zk 4,800 |17°0 P | t 250 9 3 5 1893 
} } | 




















| 


1 Her acceptance displacement was 8,430 tons. 
D2 
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UNARMOURED SHIPs. 
































Name | Tons. |I.H.P.| Speed.| Coal | Steaming Length.’ Benn. | Draft. Launched,| 
| | Capacity.| Radius. | 
| Knots.| Tons. Knots. Ft. In.'Ft. tare. In. 
Protected | | d 
Cruisers :— | | j 
Columbia 7,350 | 21,000] 25-0 2,400 13,000 412 058 0/22 6 1892 
Minneapolis . | 7,350 | 21,000) 23-0 | 2,400 | 13,000 412 0/58 0/22 6 | 1893 
Olympia —_. | 5,500 | 18,500] 20-0 | 1,895 | 10,000 340 0/53 0 | 21 6| 1892 
Baltimore 1,600 | 10,064] 19°5 | 1,140 | 6,800 327 648 6/20 6| 1888 
Philadelphia. 4,324 | 8,815) 19°6 | 1,175 | 7,000 327 6/48 6 | 19 2 1890 
Newark 4,083 | 8,869] 19°0 | 850 5,500 310 0.49 2/18 9 1890 
San Francisco | 4,083 | 10,400] 2071 | 680 | 4,200 310 0)}49 2/18 9| 1890 
Charleston 4,040 | 6,666} 18-2 800 56,200 312 0/46 0|19 7 | 1888 
Cincinnati 3,183 | 10,000} 19-0 556 4,500 300 0/42 0O)18 O 1892 
Rak igh 3,183 | 10,000} 19-0 | 556 4,500 300 0/42 0O | 18 0 1892 
Chicago . | 4,500 5,084] 15°38 940 5,000 325 0,48 2 19 0 } 1885 
Boston . - | 3,189 | 4,030) 15°6 190 1,000 (270 3:42 0/17 O} 1884 | 
Atlanta 3,189 | 4,030) 15°6 490 4,000 270 3/42 0 | 17 0 1884 





Besides these, there are sixteen other vessels and two torpedo- 
boats. Orders have also been given for the construction of twelve 
more torpedo-boats. 

To summarise, the United States has, built or building, in addition 
to obsolete vessels :— 














| Torpedo 
No. Tonnage. Guns. Tuhes or 
| | Ejectors. | 
— : oo i a | 
Battleships. : : ; ; are 54,844 238 | 37 | 
Coast defence ironclads . ; : 2 6 26,158 80 | = 
Armoured cruisers . . ‘ ; <i 2 17,300 86 12 | 
Armoured ram ‘ : ? ; oe ee 2,183 4 
Total armoured . : ~4 100,485 408 49 
. A . 
Protected cruisers . : . . is 58,574 354 50 
Other cruisers and gunboats . ‘ ~ 3 22,542 229 33 | 
Torpedo boats . . ‘ ‘ ; ; 14 1,450 43 42 
Grand total . ; ; : 58 183,051 | 1,034 174 








This is a modern fleet superior, upon the whole, to any modern 
fleet in existence, the fleets of Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia, 
and perhaps Germany only excepted, and most of the vessels have 
not, I believe, their betters of similar class in any navy. To some 
of these vessels I would call particular attention, since there is no 
doubt that the value of a fleet depends quite as much upon th¢ 
quality as upon the mere numbers of units composing it, and since, 
in respect of the qualities of several of its newer ships, the United 
States assuredly stands far ahead of the rest of the world to-day. 
First among these craft I will take the three battleships of the 
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Indiana class, and the single battleship Jowa. To indicate some of 
their merits I will compare them, in respect of a few important 
particulars, with the Renown, which may be considered as the finest 
battleship of about the same size belonging to Great Britain, and 
with the Jauréguiberry, which, I imagine, deserves to be called the 
finest battleship of about the same size belonging to France :—- 














| Indiana, | Iowa. Renown, | Jauréguiberry. 
—EE = = _ |— ——y | 

Displacement, tons . : 10,200 11,296 | 12,350 11,824 
Indicated horse-power S 9,000 11,000 | 12,000 14,200 
Speed, knots . ‘ ‘ 16°2 16°5 18-0 17°5 
Cost, £ . . 4 i 604,400 1900,000 | 679,136 980,284 
Total guns. , ‘ 46 46 42 34 
Metal thrown, lbs. . ; 6,724 5,726 2,740 2,812 
Guns bearing ahead 16 16 13 15 
Metal thrown ahead, Ibs. . 3,299 2,799 =| 1,219 1,858 
Total muzzle energy of 

bow fire, foot-tons ‘ 100,505 $3,221 | 34,122 63,126 
Guns bearing astern ‘ 16 16 13 13 
Metal thrown astern, lbs.. 3,299 2,799 | 1,219 1,852 
Total muzzle energy of 

stern fire, foot-tons . | 100,505 83,221 34,122 62,898 
Guns bearing abeam 24 24 D4 19 
Metal thrown abeam, Ibs. 5,530 4,530 2,571 2,032 
Total muzzle energy of 

beam fire, foot-tons . 169,152 138,584 72,237 81,364 
Thickest belt armour, 

inches . 18 14 18 17-7 
Thickest heavy feun ar- 

mour, inches 17 15 12 14°5 
Thickest battery armour, 

inches . ‘ . ‘ 8 8 5 4 
Thickest deck armour, 

inches . 3 3 3 2°7 
Extreme coal. capacity, 

tons ‘ 1,800 2,000 800 800 
Steaming radius, miles = 16,000 6,000 15,000 14,800 

















(1) These figun are doubtful. 





It will be observed that the Zndiana and Jowa compare unfavour- 
ably in the matter of speed with both the Renown and the Jaurégui- 
berry; but in almost every other respect they seem to me to be 
immensely, nay, crushingly, superior. And I do not regard great 
speed as of supreme importance to the battleship. What, for 
example, could be the value, in practice, of the Renown’s superior 
speed as against the Indiana? It might, it is true, enable your 
ship to force an action; but, with an opponent so greatly superior in 
gun-fire, your ship could scarcely hope, other things being equal, to 
achieve success. If the two ships engaged bow to bow, stern to 
stern, or bow to stern, the United States’ ship could deal blows much 
more numerous than those of the British ship, and in the aggre- 
gate nearly thrice as heavy. Even if they engaged broadside 
to broadside, the aggregate energy of the American fire would 
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be much more than double that of the British. Put your huge 
Royal Sovereign or your coming Prince George as your champion 
instead of your Renown, and you will not fare much better ; for the 
Americans distribute their guns more advantageously than you do, 
and their battleships which I have cited represent more sensible 
compromises of the rival claims of speed, radius of action, gun power, 
and armour, than any of yours. If your battleship be unequal to 
the task of engaging another battleship of inferior displacement, 
superior speed will avail the former little, unless to enable her to 
run out of danger. Yet is not the main object of a battleship, after 
all, to fight? In the war of 1812 you were obliged, much against 
your will, to take lessons from the United States on the subject of 
the proper way of gunning frigates. You might do worse now than 
take lessons from the United States on the subject of the proper 
way of gunning battleships; and also of gunning cruisers; for the 
American cruisers are as superior to yours as the American battle- 
ships are. 

The American armoured cruiser New York may be profitably 
compared with your cruiser (practically, though not nominally, an 
armoured cruiser also), the Blenheim, which is about five hundred tons 
heavier. The speeds are very little different; so far as protection is 
concerred the New York is defensively much the stronger of the 
two; and in the matter of armament the New York, regarded as a 
fighting ship for general purposes, or as a scout, or as a commerce- 
destroyer, is strikingly the better craft. Here, side by side, (exclu- 
sive of machine guns) are the guns, with their aggregate muzzle 
energies, of the two vessels :— 





NEw York. | 3LENUEIM. 
Total } Total 
Muzzle Energy. | Muzzle Energy. 
Guns. Foot-tons. | Guns. Foot-tons. 
68in.B.L. . ‘ . 48,066 290°2in. B.L.. ‘ . 21,820 
12 4in. Q.F. 10,980 106in.Q.F. . ‘ . 24,570 
86pr.Q.F. . ‘ 1,248 | 163prQF. . , - 4&,260 
41 pr. Q.F. ° ° ° o4 
30 60,348 | 28 47,670 


But this statement, taken alone, by no means shows the disparity 
between them. The bow and stern fire—most important factors in 
the efficiency of cruisers—are immensely superior in the New York. 
That ship can bring to bear upon a point directly ahead of her four 
8-inch, six 4-inch, four 6-pounder, and two 1-pounder guns, or, in all, 
16 guns, developing, in the aggregate, a muzzle-energy of 38,185 foot- 
tons. The Blenheim can bring to bear on a similar point only one 
9-2-inch, two 6-inch, and four 3-pounder guns, or in all 7 guns, deve- 
loping, in the aggregate, a muzzle-energy of but 16,144 foot-tons. 


So that while the New York can bring much more than half her 
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superior gun-force to bear right ahead, the Blenheim can bring little 
more than one-third of her inferior gun-force to bear in the same 
direction. Equally unfavourable to the Blenheim would be found a 
comparison of the stern-fire of the two ships. For broadside-fire the 
New York has available five 8-inch, six 4-inch, four 6-pounder, and 
four l-pounder guns, with an aggregate muzzle-energy of 46,223 
foot-tons: the Blenheim has two 9°2-inch, five 6-inch quick firing, 
and eight 3-pounder guns, with an aggregate muzzle-energy of no 
more than 34,745 foot-tons. And the Brooklyn is as superior to the 
New York as the New York is to the Blenheim. But for lack of 
space I would go further, and compare the American Columbia with 
your Gibraltar (which, though 225 tons heavier, is about 4 knots 
slower), the American Olympia with your Talbot, and so on. It 
would, however, lead in each case to the same conclusion, which, 
briefly stated, is that, matching craft of approximately equal dis- 
placement, age, and class, the American ships are, as all-round 
fighting and scouting machines, better than yours by from 15 to 40 
per cent. 

You, in Great Britain, have been building steel or iron battle- 
ships and cruisers in a score of yards for thirty-five years past. 
You have been accustomed during all that period not only to design 
these vessels, but also to construct them step by step from the raw 
materials as furnished by nature. Your resources are old-established ; 
your experience is mature. The United States has been building 
steel or iron battleships and cruisers in, at most, half-a-dozen yards 
for not more than twelve or fourteen years. During all that period 
grave difficulties have had to be contended with. At first resources 
had to be discovered or created, and there was but little experience. 
Yet to-day the United States can build and arm a battleship or 
cruiser without applying to the Old World either for advice or for 
help, and, moreover, build it weight for weight a better fighting 
vessel than you. Your constructors may challenge this statement. 
Let them submit the question to an unprejudiced arbitrator, and let 
him take into consideration design as well as workmanship. The 
verdict will be against them. Indeed, America has never before 
demonstrated her strength and energy so astonishingly as she has 
demonstrated them in dealing with the problems which rose up 
before her when she discovered that she needed a modern navy. 
Yet this is only one of the many signs which seem to show that if 
you in England would look to the continuance of your maritime 
supremacy, and to the future security of your scattered empire, you 
should lose no time in coming to an arrangement with your giant 
cousins of the West. They are your only natural allies; they will 
be your most formidable rivals in manufactures and sea commerce, 
You can now make it worth their while to combine and stand side 
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by side with you in good and evil for ever, for your day is not yet 
past; but if you delay the full reconciliation until they have learnt 
to feel their colossal strength, they may treat your advances with 
indifference. 

By way of further showing how marvellously rapid have been the 
recent developments of some of the naval industries of the United 
States, I may say here that up to 1890 the country contained no 
plant for the manufacture of armour for battleships; that up to 1891 
it had no facilities for making a Whitehead torpedo; that up to 1889 
it did not possess the appliances for the building of a modern heavy 
gun; and that up to 1890 it could not produce an armour-piercing 
shell. Armour, torpedoes, guns, and projectiles are now manufac- 
tured in all their varieties, and in as large quantities as need be 
desired ; and in the matter of quality each can compete on favourable 
terms with the products of any country. In the meantime the young 
corps of naval constructors have become highly efficient; the Naval 
War College has been established, and has done work from which 
the whole world derives profit ; a naval militia has been organized 
in most of the maritime States; the methods of departmental 
administration have been improved; the construction of large 
engines has been successfully undertaken at some of the Govern- 
ment navy yards; and numerous other reforms have been intro- 
duced. 

The officers of the navy continue to bear the character which they 
have borne ever since the United States first had a navy. They are 
the worthy successors of the Biddles, Whipples, Hopkinses, 
Rodgerses, Truxtuns, Stewarts, Bainbridges, Dales, Barrons, Perrys, 
Hulls, Decaturs, Macdonoughs, Lawrences, Porters, Tatnalls, and 
Farraguts of the past. But in addition they rank, beyond doubt, 
among the best instructed, most scientific, and most generally com- 
petent officers in any service; and the good American practice of 
making each of them a specialist not in one subject but in all, 
renders them efficient and resourceful in an unusual degree. Un- 
happily, owing to the large number of entries during the War of 
Secession, the officers’ list is terribly congested, and promotion is in 
a most unsatisfactory condition. The rear-admirals range in age from 
sixty to sixty-two; the commodores, from fifty-six to sixty-two ; 
the captains, from forty-nine to sixty ; the commanders, from forty- 
seven to sixty ; the lieutenant-commanders, from forty-five to fifty- 
eight; and the lieutenants (senior grade), from thirty-five to 
forty-eight. Nay, there are junior lieutenants of thirty-nine, and 
ensigns of thirty-six. The mean age of each rank is, I imagine, 
from ten to fourteen years greater than that of the mean age of each 
corresponding rank in Great Britain; and from eight to ten years 
greater than in France; and it speaks volumes for the spirit and 
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keenness of the service that officers whose prospects are upon the 
whole so disheartening should, nevertheless, not only stick to their 
profession, but vie with one another in adorning it. As in Great 
Britain and France, long continued family associations with the 
navy are quite common. I have mentioned above a number of 
names which won distinction in the old United States navy. More 
than half those names are now winning distinction in the new. 

As for the men, they are, as they have ever been in the United 
States navy, of all nationalities. But their officers speak very well 
of them, and they are capable of, and usually attain, a high degree 
of efficiency. Good officers can make good men out of any healthy 
and intelligent material; and in the United States navy the men 
seem to be formed and moulded by their officers more, perhaps, than 
in any other service. All which is testimony in favour of allowing 
officers to train men, rather than of sending men ready trained to 
ships, where, in consequence, officers incline to forget that the purely 
educational are not among the least important of their many duties. 
The American system can, and already does, produce good results ; 
although there is a desire to attract a larger proportion of United 
States citizens, and to enlist men for longer periods than at present. 

It is curious to note how things act and must re-act one upon 
another. The general feeling of the United States that a modern 
navy of some kind must be created, combined with the bias of the 
country in favour of home industries, has led to the establishment, 
or to the fitting with modern appliances, of such private yards as 
those of Messrs. William Cramp and Sons, at Philadelphia; Mr. 
John Roach, at Chester; the Union Iron Works, at San Francisco ; 
the Bath Iron Works, at Bath; the Columbian Iron Works, at Bal- 
timore; and the City Point Works, at Boston. The demand has also, 
as has been seen, brought about the establishment of gun-factories, 
rolling mills, torpedo factories, and powder factories—in the found- 
ing, in fact, of a number of new industries. These new industries 
are all now seeking outlets. When not working for their own 
country, they are anxious to be working for other markets, and 
already many of them are so working. Transport to other markets 
for the new products is most naturally provided by vessels built in 
the new or modernised yards. Some of it is already so provided. 
More will be in the near future. And so the revival of the United 
States navy is being followed by a revival, less marked yet not less 
real, of American trade in American bottoms. As this trade, which 
was once so great as to threaten the mercantile pre-eminence of 
Great Britain, continues to revive, American interests in the outside 
world will increase, and to protect them the United States navy will 
be increased proportionately. As that navy grows, and cruises 
further and oftener afield, coaling or depdt stations in distant seas 
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will be needed, and the United States will be confronted with the 
necessity for abandoning a merely American policy, and for assuming 
its true position as a great Power. The country cannot now hang 
back ; it must go forward to its destiny, which is a magnificent one. 
Then, unless there be in the meantime some arrangement between 
you, your interests and those of your American cousins will begin to 
directly conflict in all parts of the world; and when that conflict 
comes, it will not be your cousins, already sixty-five million strong, 
who will go to the wall. Big as the United States is, and populous 
and rich, it is only as yet in its infancy. Even from the mere 
point of view of worldly policy there is much wisdom in the scrip- 
tural advice to “agree with thine adversary quickly while thou art 
in the way with him.” You need not contemplate your future 
relations with the United States as being likely to be otherwise than 
peaceable, nor suppose that the United States will ever be anything 
more hostile than your commercial rival. Nevertheless you may 
take to heart and apply the counsel. To-day you can not only render 
the United States and yourselves great service, but can also, in all 
probability, insure the future harmonious action of the race to which 
you both belong. To-morrow the United States may be, in all senses 
of the words, too independent to care much whether you wish her 
well or ill. A little imagination, a little healthy enthusiasm, a little 
natural affection, a little repression of jealousy, a little foresight, 
might, I verily believe, now carry you. side by side with your 
American cousins, to a future grander than you suspect, and might 
benefit others as much as yourselves; but a few years hence it may 
be that the opportunity will have departed for ever 

Does not a vision mount up sometimes before your mental view? 
Do you not, gazing far above the trivialities and envies of the 
moment, occasionally catch glimpses of something great and splendid 
beyond? Do you think that Americans do not see it too? Surely 
there is a vision of the strong, warm hand of brotherhood extended ; 
of the two Powers again united yet always independent; of mutual 
help for right, progress, civilisation, and peace; and perhaps even of 
the whole race, as loyal to, and as proud of, some common flag as 
each branch of the race now is, and ever ought to be, loyal to and 
proud of its own separate one. 

I think that the happy future of Great Britain, of the United 
States, and of the outlying British Empire depends upon the realisa- 
tion of such a dream. I think that the accomplishment of the 
Anglo-Saxon mission in the world depends upon it. I think that 
civilisation and peace would profit by it. Nor do I know whether 
the British Empire or the United States would be the greater gainer. 
The former would acquire, with the intimate alliance, new strength 
and new moral resources. The latter would acquire healthy weed 
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wide interests, and would feel for the first time in its independent 
history that while the justice of its old attitude towards the mother 
country was fully recognised, the daughter country’s lawful heritage 
of tradition and glory was as completely admitted. 

Such, it occurs to me, is, in the merest outline, the lesson to be 
derived from the visit of the Chicago to your waters. That visit has 
directed your attention, as it had not previously been directed for 
many years, to the subject of your kinship and relations with the 
great Anglo-Saxon Union of the West. It has also, thanks largely 
to the fact that the Chicago’s captain is Alfred T. Mahan, reminded 
you that you are not alone among the nations in appreciating the 
importance of sea power, and that, in the number of those who most 
thoroughly appreciate it, are the sons and grandsons of the men who, 
eighty years ago, when you seemed to be all powerful, and they 
ridiculously feeble at sea, made you fear for your maritime supre- 
macy, and forced you to admit that the United States Navy, which 
you had believed to be “ contemptible,” could deal you blows such 
as neither France nor Spain had ever been able to inflict. 

And if the lesson be as I have indicated, surely it is not really a 
very difficult matter to carry it into action. Selfishness, jealousy, 
and suspicion may, of course, block the way ; but if I recollect rightly, 
it is not the habit of the men of your race to be sectional, egoistic, or 
petty when great questions, involving the interests of all of them, are 
at stake. You may call to mind the apparent diversity of interests 
in England, the mother of all of you, in 1588, and how the fact that 
a Protestant Government and a Roman Catholic opposition seemed 
to be then unable to agree upon any problem, encouraged a Roman 
Catholic power to attempt the invasion of the island, and to count 
upon the assistance of the Catholics. You may call to mind, too, 
how, as if in an instant, Protestants and Catholics remembered that 
they were all of one stock, and how a Catholic nobleman, Lord 
Howard of Effingham, at the head of Catholic as well as Protestant 
captains, led the fleet which scattered the Armada of Spain. The 
recollection that still you are all of one stock may yet win for you 
Anglo-Saxons even greater triumphs. 

Navticus. 
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Fatuer Gerard Hopkins, an English priest of the Society of Jesus, 
died young, and one of his good deeds remains to the present time 
unrecorded. We were strangers to each other, and might have been 
friends. I took for granted that he belonged to the other camp in 
Irish politics, on the outskirts of which—and not on the outskirts 
only—a motley crew of traders in crime have squatted. I learn 
from a notice of his life that among other distresses “ the political 
dishonesty which he was forced to witness in Dublin, so tortured his 
sensitive spirit that he fell into a melancholy state” ; and soon after- 
wards he died. Father Hopkins was a lover of literature, and him- 
self a poet. Perhaps he did in many quarters missionary work on 
behalf of the poetry of his favourite, Robert Bridges. He certainly 
left, a good many years since, at my door two volumes by Mr. 
Bridges, and with them a note begging that I would make no 
acknowledgment of the gift. Idid not acknowledge it then; but, 
with sorrow for a fine spirit lost, I acknowledge it now. 

Mr. Bridges, more than some other men of letters, needed in those 
days a mediator between his work and the public. He has never 
learnt the art of self-advertisement. The interviewer has not 
appeared at Yattendon, or captured him in some shy nook on his 
beloved Thames. Among poets he has been somewhat of a scholar- 
gipsy— 


‘* For most, I know, thou loy’st retired ground !”’— 


seen in the rare glimpses of limited black-letter issues from Mr. 
Daniel’s Oxford press— 


‘*In type of antique shape and wrapper gray.” 


But to-day Mr. Bridges shows his face in the Royal Academy ; and 
happily no critic has to discover him, for he has gradually revealed 
himself. There is comfort for the critic in this; and perhaps there 
is comfort also in the fact that he is not a poet with a mission ; he 
has no new creed to proclaim to the age; he need fear no Robert 
Bridges Society. All he has to tell is that he loves beauty and loves 
love; and all he has done is to praise God in the best of ways by 
making some beautiful things. 

The body of Mr. Bridges’ work is now considerable. A volume 
of lyrics, a volume of sonnets, a narrative poem, the libretto for an 
oratorio, an historical tragedy, a tragedy “ in a mixed manner,” a 
comedy “in the Latin manner,” several other dramas, classical or 
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romantic, and a searching study of the prosody of Milton—this is 
no inconsiderable achievement. And Mr. Bridges has published 
nothing that is not carefully considered, and wrought to such 
excellence as can be conferred on it by studious and delicate work- 
manship. He is, doubtless, known best by his Shorter Poems, 
to which in the popular edition must be added on its next appear- 
ance a fifth book at present in the hands of the possessors of Mr. 
Daniel’s limited issue. And it is not ill that he should be first 
thought of as a writer of lyrics. So much excellent lyrical verse 
has been written by poets born within the last half century that it 
is difficult to conjecture an order of merit; but some persons will 
incline to believe that Mr. Miles exercised a sound judgment when 
he named the eighth volume of his poetical encyclopedia (in which 
writers younger than Mr. William Morris and younger than Mr. 
Swinburne appear), Robert Bridges and Contemporary Poets. The 
clan, though agile and shapely, are not of pre-eminent stature (I 
speak as one of the minor poets) but to overtop them should secure 
the respect of all. “The Emperor of Lilliput,” said Gulliver, “is 
taller, by almost the breadth of my nail, than any of his court, which 
alone is enough to strike an awe into his beholders.” Such an awe 
many of the writers in Mr. Miles’s eighth volume may well feel in 
presence of the author of There is a Hill beside the silver Thames and 
The Winnovers. 

There is a lyric which is the direct outcry of passion transformed 
to art—such are some of the songs of Burns; a lyric which is the 
expression of profound and ardent contemplation—such are some of 
Wordsworth’s poems; a lyric, which is architectonic in character, 
the product of an elaborate evolution — such are some of the 
odes of Gray. Mr. Bridges’ poems are seldom mere outcries of 
passion; they do not often explore the heights and depths of 
thought; they are in general of faultless evolution, but their design 
is rarely (save in the choral odes of his dramas) complex and of large 
dimensions. Elements of many and various kinds enter into his 
volume of Shorter Poems — delicate observation, delight in 
external nature, delight in art, delight in love, gladness and grief, 
ethical seriousness, pensive meditation, graceful play of fancy. But 
all are subdued to balance, measure, harmony ; and sometimes our 
infirmity craves for some dominant note, some fine extravagance, 
even some splendid sins. Mr. Bridges’ audacities are to be found in 
occasional phrases—often felicitous and of true descriptive or inter- 
pretative power, sometimes not felicitous—and in his metrical 
experiments. But in his metrical experiments there is nothing 
revolutionary ; they are extensions of a true tradition in English 
verse ; they amount to little more than nicely calculated variations 
of stress. No writer of verse understands his business better than 
Mr. Bridges; and if finer and subtler harmonies are attained uncon- 
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sciously or half-unconsciously by greater poets, our ear soon adapts 
itself to the delicate surprises and delicate satisfactions which he 
has thought out and felt out as a skilled craftsman. He is no 
representative in English poetry of M. Réné Ghil’s “ école évolutive 
instrumentiste”; he has—it is likely—a prejudice against talking 
nonsense ; but he has made curious inquisition into the sources of 
Milton’s metrical effects, and in that great school he is an ingenious 
pupil. 

Pleasure rounded with peace, a tender tranquillity with sudden 
impulses of joy give origin to some of the most beautiful of these 
lyrical poems. And the scenery of the upper and unsullied reaches 
of the Thames supplies a suitable environment for such moods. Mr. 
Bridges is a most exact observer of those natural phenomena which 
accord with his temper of mind; but his observation is not in the 
manner of a realism hard and crude; it is guided by a delicate 
instinct of selection; it is subject to a law of beauty; it is a quest, not 
for fact, but for delight. THis eye can read the details, the minion 
type in the book of nature; and it also can find rest or excitement 
in breadths of prospect—the still solitude of English downs, a wood- 
land after the havoc of autumn gales, the scourge of the surf and 
sweep of the tides seen from the cliff. Spring and Summer are dear 
to him. No one who has read the Shorter Poems will forget the 
exquisite personification of Spring as the virgin-mother clad in 
green, 

‘‘ Walking the sprinkled meadows at sundown.” 


But he can also celebrate the joys of Winter in a fine sonnet (No. 10 
of “The Growth of Love”), and one of his most admirable pieces of 
observation is the description of the London streets at morning after 
a night of snow. I will set side by side, as contrasted pieces of pic- 
torial poetry, a stanza from “‘The Garden in September” and a 
stanza from “ The Downs ” :— 


‘* Now thin mists temper the slow-ripening beams 
Of the September sun: his golden gleams 
On gaudy flowers shine, that prank the rows 
Of high-grown hollyhocks, and all tall shows 
That Autumn flaunteth in his bushy bowers: 
Where tomtits, hanging from the drooping heads 
Of giant sunflowers, peck the nutty seeds, 
And in the feathery aster bees on wing 
Seize and set free the honied flowers, 
Till thousand stars leap with their visiting : 
While ever across the path mazily flit, 
Unpiloted in the sun, 
The dreamy butterflies, 
With dazzling colours powdered and soft glooms, 
White, black and crimson stripes, and peacock eyes, 
Or on chance flowers sit, 
With idle effort plundering one by one 
The nectaries of deepest-throated blooms.” 
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There is something of the rich lethargy of Autumn even in the 
versification of this elaborate stanza. In contrast let the opening 
of “ The Downs” suftice :— 


‘*O bold majestic downs, smooth, fair and lonely ; 
O still solitude, only matched in the skies : 
Perilous in steep places, 
Soft in the level races, 
Where sweeping in phantom silence the cloudland flies ; 
With lovely undulation of fall and rise; 
Entrenched with thickets thorned, 
By delicate miniature dainty flowers adorned.” 


Mr. Bridges’ poems have been censured for a lack of warm 
humanity, and, with the exception of certain poems of joy and love, 
his lyrics are not direct and simple utterances of passion. But 
many of his lyrics are charged with fine and tender human senti- 
ment, and he can express moods of dejection and meditative sorrow 
as well as the happiness of lovers. There is poignant grief, purged 
of all that is violent, in the beautiful stanzas “‘On a Dead Child.” 
Even into his interpretation of nature an element of humanity enters. 
It was a bold enterprise, for any poet to attempt a new rendering of 
the nightingales’ voices when Keats had been his predecessor; but 
there is magic in Mr. Bridges’ poem, “ Nightingales,” and half the 
magic is won, not from the birds’ songs, but from the heart of man. 
The poem appears in the fifth book of Shorter Poems, which has not 
been yet included in the popular edition :-— 


‘* Beautiful must be the mountains whence ye come, 
And bright in the fruitful valleys the streams, wherefrom 
Ye learn your song: 
Where are those starry woods? O might I wander there, 
Among the flowers, which in that heavenly air 
Bloom the year long! 


‘Nay, barren are those mountains and spent the streams: 
Our song is the voice of desire, that haunts our dreams, 
A throe of the heart, 
Whose pining visions dim, forbidden hopes profound 
No dying cadence nor long sigh can sound, 
For all our art. 


‘* Alone aloud in the raptured ear of men 
We pour our dark nocturnal secret: and then, 
As night is withdrawn 
From these sweet-springing meads and bursting boughs of May, 
Dream while the innumerable choir of day 
Welcome the dawn.” 


There is something of southern radiance and southern desire in 
the imagination and sentiment of this poem, and, in several instances, 
Mr. Bridges has found his masters and models in Italian literature. 
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Yet he is characteristically English in most of his shorter poems; 
and the fineness of beauty and reserve of passion in English land- 
scape accord with his peculiar character as a poet. 

It is difficult to turn away from the lyrics, for though they would 
fill only a slender volume, Mr. Bridges has been fastidious as regards 
his work, and has admitted no verse into his collection which has not 
some grace of its own. But other parts of his poetical achievement 
must be noticed. 

Of his narrative, “Eros and Psyche,” Mr. Bridges writes with 
modesty, it ‘neither pretends to originality nor loftiness. The 
beautiful story is well known, and the version of Apuleius has been 
simply followed.” The subject did not escape the writers of the 
seventeenth century ; it was treated in a graceful narrative poem by 
Shackerley Marmion, and in dramatic form by Thomas Heywood, 
in his ‘ Love’s Mistress.” Mr. Bridges’ poem certainly gains much 
upon Mrs. Tighe’s ‘“‘ Psyche,’ by the fact that the writer does not 
flourish over the narrative with fancies and reflections of his own. 
Where Mr. Bridges’ alters, it is in the direction of refinement— 
‘“‘a gentler treatment of the motive and the substitution of Hel- 
lenism for Latin vulgarity.” The metre is a seven-line stanza of 
attractive form, in which the last line is bound by rhyme to the 
fourth line of the opening quatrain, and encloses the couplet formed 
by the fifth and sixth lines. My. Bridges leaves the story half 
fairy-tale, half myth ; a piece of fantasy, charming as such, but also 
bearing to the reader a spiritual meaning and moral. Anyone who 
chooses can set the poem by the side of Mr. Pater’s prose telling of 
the tale in “ Marius the Epicurean,” and it will not lose by the 
comparison; the verse, indeed, seems to flow more gently and 
gracefully, and with less self-conscious effort than the superintended, 
calculated, chastened, and enriched prose. 

Probably no part of Mr. Bridges’ work is less generally known 
than his sonnets; but the fault does not lie with the public. If 
privacy be desired, it is not attained by a limited issue; the philis- 
tine of culture will pay the fee for an artificial curiosity; the true 
lover of poetry may be compelled prudently to count his pence. 
The securest privacy, if indeed the poet be undiscoverably “ hidden 
in the light of thought,” is publicity. One cannot for a moment 
suppose that Mr. Bridges courts an illustrious obscurity, or would 
enhance an occult fame by having the sumptuous bushel at hand at 
the moment when the candle is lighted. Sometimes, it is true, the 
bushel is a more impressive advertisement than the farthing dip, but 
Mr. Bridges’ candle is of a kind to carry light to many in the house. 
“The Growth of Love” deserves the good fortune that befalls books 
when they fare forth to choose lovers out of the crowd—those who 
in a book hear the right voice and follow it. The sonnets—many 
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of the Italian, a few of the English, model—are nearly fourscore in 
number, some of them forming a sequence, some standing apart, or 
permitting themselves to be lightly detached. Love, as Mr. Bridges 
treats it, is no isolated passion of our nature, but runs into all the 
higher joys and connects itself with all the deeper sorrows of the 
spirit. It is a tributary of beauty, of thought, of art, of devotion, 
or these are tributaries of it. His treatment of the theme is subtle, 
delicate, refined; but his subtlety seldom takes the form of meta- 
physical conceits. I shall not follow the writer through his fine 
trains of feeling, his radiances and sadnesses, but present to the 
reader two sonnets which, without loss, can be separated from the 
rest, and which will probably be new to many lovers of poetry. 
In Mr. Daniel’s beautiful edition the poems are without titles, but 
I will name the first of these sonnets “ Anglo-Indians in Florence,” 
and the second shall be “ The Iron Ship.” 


ANGLO-INDIANS IN FLORENCE. 


‘* Say whose be these light-bearded sunburnt faces, 
In negligent and travel-stained array, 
That in the city of Dante come to-day 
Haughtily visiting her holy places ? 
O these be noble men that hide their graces, 
True England’s blood, her ancient glory’s stay, ‘ 
By tales of fame diverted on their way 
Home from the rule of Oriental races, 


‘* Life-trifling lions these, of gentle eyes 
And motion delicate, but swift to fire 
For honour, passionate where duty lies, 
Most loved and loving: and they quickly tire 
Of Florence, that she one more day denies 
The embrace of wife and son, of sister or sire.” 


Tue Iron Suir. 


‘¢The fabled sea-snake, old Leviathan, 
Or else what grisly beast of scaly chine 
That champed the oceanwrack, and swashel the brine 
Before the new and milder days of man, 
Had never rib nor bray nor swindging fan 
Like his iron swimmer of the Clyde or Tyne, 
Late born of golden seed to breed a line 
Of offspring swifter and more huge of plan. 


“* Straight is her going, for upon the sun 
When once she hath looked, her path and place are plain : 
With tireless speed she smiteth one by one 
The shuddering seas and foams along the main : 
And her eased breath when her wild race is run 
Roars through her nostrils like a hurricane.” 
VOL. LVI. N.S. E 
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We pass from Mr. Bridges’ narrative and lyrical poetry to his 
dramatic writings. Zhe Tragedy of Nero gives us a sense of the 
limit of his powers. To speak of the play is perhaps premature, fora 
second part, which hasnot yetappeared, is promised. The first part deals 
with that period of the evil Cesar’s reign when his wife, Octavia, 
was still living, though fallen out of favour; when Poppa was 
rising to power, when Agrippina was desperately plotting to recover 
her authority, and young Britannicus, having become an offence to 
the tyrant, was ruthlessly spurned out of his way. The action closes, 
as Gray designed his tragedy to close, with the murder of Agrippina. 
It thus extends beyond the limit of time in Racine’s great tragedy, 
and does not arrive at the years which furnish the subject of that re- 
markable play so daringly and finely wrought by an unknown Eng- 
lish poet and scholar towards the close of James I.’s reign. Com- 
parisons, full of danger but inevitable, are suggested by a modern 
tragedy having Nero for its chief personage. Racine, admirable 
always in his female figures, and in Britannicus admirable in his 
presentation of the graceful man-tiger, not yet full-grown in cruelty, 
is indeed unapproachable ; and the nameless Jacobean poet has left 
an eminent achievement in dramatic art. Mr. Bridges has brought 
study to the aid of imagination, thought, and skill; yet with some 
readers the feeling must constantly be present that he is always fall- 
ing below a lofty theme and missing the great possibilities of his 
tragedy. In his Prometheus, as he informs us, ‘all the characters 
are good.” Mr. Bridges is happiest in his treatment of such charac- 
ters; he exhibits varieties of delicately coloured pleasure more suc- 
cessfully than deep passions. A group of criminals should not be 
drawn in pastel. There is excellent dramatic writing in Nero; as, 
for example, in the interview between Agrippina and her son in the 
fourth scene of the second Act. But to fall short of complete success 
in a work of such high intention is to fail completely ; and by those 
who know what great tragedy is it cannot be maintained that Mr. 
Bridges has succeeded. 

If Mr. Bridges has done anything which may be stigmatised as 
clever, it is his attempt to reproduce Menander for the English stage, 
through the medium of The Feast of Bacchus, a play founded on the 
“ Tleautontimorumenos” of Terence. Sainte-Beuve’s articles on 
Terence in the Nouveaux Lundis open with a sigh: ‘Comme les 
golits changent! comme le flot se déplace! comme il y a des branches 
tout entiéres de littérature qui défleurissent et se desséchent!” Mr. 
Bridges has made a gallant attempt to revive the Menandrian 
comedy; the intrigue is admirably evolved ; a bright temper of 
youth lives throughout the play. But if Ze Feast of Bacchus be put 
upon a modern stage, it must, like some of the Elizabethan dramas, 
be “enacted at both the Universities,” there to help some young 
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imaginations to cross the gulf between the old world and the new. 
There is no position in art more difficult to maintain than that of a 
mediator between an ancient and a modern culture; it is easier to 
cross Niagara upon a tight-rope. Mr. Bridges balances himself with 
rare skill; but his proceeding is after all a tour de force. We are 
tempted to exclaim, ‘‘ Terence we know, and Pinero we know; but 
who art thou?” Iam not sure that the line of six stresses chosen 
by Mr. Bridges as his metre, though it be “ written according to 
rules of English rhythm,” enhances the reader’s enjoyment. The 
dramatic capacities of blank verse are infinitely wider and finer. 
George Colman was not a master of dramatic blank verse, though he 
could write it with credit; Mr. Bridges has the utmost skill in the use 
of his instrument, but as regards the mere pleasure derived from form, 
I doubt whether an English reader will prefer his lines of six stresses 
to the somewhat wooden verse of Colman. A few lines chosen at 
random may serve as a test :— 
**An old Corinthian woman 

Now sojourns here, a stranger in these parts, 

And very poor. It happened, of her daughter 

My son became distractedly enamour’d ; 

E’en to the brink of marriage; and all this 

Unknown to me: which I no sooner learnt 

Than I began to deal severely with him, 

Not as a young and love-sick mind requir’d, 

But in the rough and usual way of fathers.” 

This is not like the verse of The Tempest or The Winter's Tale, the 
secrets of which are known to Mr. Bridges; but it is respectable 
eighteenth-century writing. And now for the lines of six stresses :— 

‘¢ There came to live in the city 
A poor old widow woman from Corinth. She had a daughter, 
With whom my son, who is just of age, fell madly in love, 
Was even at the point to marry; but all without my knowledge. 
However it came to my ears; and then I began to treat him 
Unkindly, and not in the way to deal with a love-sick lad ; 
But after the usual dictatorial manner of fathers.” 


The fact that blank verse is farther removed from prose than the 
six-stressed line enables it—though Colman may not have learnt the 
art—to attain a multitude of beautiful freedoms without licence, 
which if sought by the other form become licences, afflicting to an 
ear that cherishes the delicate law of rhythm. And hence its 
superiority for dramatic purposes. 

‘‘ Achilles in Scyros” dramatises and refines upon the Achillean 
tradition handed down by Apollodorus. The hero of Troy, a youth 
of sixteen, by the device of his mother, Thetis, is hidden upon the 
island of Scyros as a maiden, among the maiden companions of 
Princess Deidamia, daughter of the old King Lycomedes. An oracle 
has declared that the expedition to recover Helen must fail if he be 
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not a leader of the war, and Ulysses, accompanied by Diomede, lands 
upon the island with the resolve not to depart until he has discovered 
the object of his search. The young champion has already given 
his heart to Deidamia, and she, though ignorant of his sex, has a 
joy in the tall, protective Pyrrha, which she had never felt before in 
the presence of any playfellow. The conflict of the drama is between 
love and honour, and between the craft of a sea-goddess and that of 
the most experienced and astutest of mortals :— 


«* As smooth of face as tongue, gentle in voice 
But sturdy of body, and ’neath his helm his locks 
O’er a wide brow and restless eye curl forth 
In ruddy brown.” 


But Ulysses will not appear among the Scyrian maids in his 
proper form; he steals upon them at their play in ragged garb and 
hoary beard as a pedlar, provided with such gawds and trinkets as 
tickle girlish fancies, and with one article of barter—a sword— 
which may serve as the test of manhood :— 


‘* There is a hunter with his game, a lion, 
Inlaid upon it: and on the other side 
Two men that fight to death.” 


The disguised Pyrrha turns away from the ruby brooch which 
Deidamia has chosen for her favourite, and handles the sword with 
longing—at which moment and with the ery of “ Achilles,’ the 
pedlar, pulling off his beard and head-dress, leaps up, and betrays 
Ulysses, and on the instant there stands before him no maiden but 
the young hero arrayed in the shining armour—the gift of Thetis— 
which he had worn beneath his feminine robe. At the close, Achilles 
places his fate in the hands of the princess—if she set their mutual 
pleasure above his honour, he will call that duty :-— 


“« But, as I know her, if she bid me go 

Where fate and danger call; then I will go, 

And so do better: and very sure it is, 

Pleasure is not for him who pleasure serves. 

Deid. Achilles, son of Thetis! As I love thee, 

I say, go forth to Troy.” 
But Achilles does not join the fleet at Aulis until he has won his 
bride. 

Through the whole play there is charm. Action, character, and 
dialogue are all contrived with skill and grace; and if something of 
modern sentiment is added to the classical subject, it does not pro- 
duce any sense of incongruity in a drama which is confessedly “in 
a mixed manner,” which brings the antique over to the romantic. 
The wedlock of Helena and Faust has taken place long since in 
Christian art, and the voice of their child Euphorion may be heard 
in such lines as these :— 
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Ach, ‘* See, while the maids warm in their busy play, 

We may enjoy in quiet the sweet air, 
And thro’ the quivering golden green look up 
To the deep sky, and have high thoughts as idle 
And bright, as are the small white clouds becalmed 
In disappointed voyage to the moon: 
There is no better pastime. 

Deid. I will sit with thee 
In idleness, while idleness can please. 

Ach. It is not idleness to steep the soul 
In nature’s beauty: rather every day 
We are idle letting beauteous things go by 
Unheld, or scarce perceived. We cannot dream 
Too deeply, nor o’erprize the mood of love, 
When it comes on us strongly, and the hour 
Is ripe for thought.” 


And again, where Thetis declares herself to Deidamia there is a 
translation of classicism into romance :— 


‘* T Thetis am, daughter of that old god 
Whose wisdom buried in the deep hath made 
The unfathomed water solemn, and I rule 
The ocean-nymphs, whose pastime is to play 
In the blue glooms, and darting here and there 
Chequer the dark and widespread melancholy 
With everlasting laughter and bright smiles.” 


But with what charm these lines interpret the mirth and the solem- 
nity of ocean. 

“The Return of Ulysses” converts into drama the closing scenes 
in Homer’s Odyssey. The possibility of throwing the epic aciion 
into dramatic form had been suggested by Aristotle; but the 
reader can hardly help coming to Mr. Bridges’ play with a fore- 
boding of failure. He closes it in a pleasant surprise crying, ‘‘ How 
well it goes!” And his final thought is too likely to be the un- 
grateful one, “ But why, after all, should this have been written ? ” 
The drama is wrought with great skill; the action is conducted 
ingeniously: there is bright dialogue, with genuine dramatic play 
of mind in it; the characters are happily conceived. Yet every- 
where the drama seems to offer us something inferior to what we 
already possess. Ingratitude to Mr. Bridges for having done well 
seems to be inevitable. There are things in the play, however, for 
which any but a churlish reader must thank him. The bard Phe- 
mius has sung an ode to sad music in the presence of Ulysses and the 
wooers, when Penelope suddenly enters with her attendant maids :— 


Ulysses (aside). ‘* I see the beacon of my life undimmed. 
Penelope. Hush ye these mournful strains !—’tis music’s skill 
To comfort and wean sorrow’s heart away 
With beautiful distractions from its woe : 
Not to be plunged therein, and chafe remembrance 
With added echoes. Oh, I haye wept enough. 
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Would you my life should faster waste in grief, 

That ye must widen more its aching channels 

With melancholy dirges? These are fit 

For souls at ease; ay, such as ye, my lords, 

Who feel no thorns prick you, may love to drink 

The soft compunctious mimicries of woe. 

But me with all your pleasures still ye vex, 

In mine own house, forgetful of my wounds.” 
And in the following lines Penelope describes to her disguised hus- 
band the difficult life of hope that languishes from hour to hour :— 

‘‘ What is man’s hope, good friend ? 

Is’t not a beggar in the land of doubt, 

Seeking as thou shelter and fire and food 

From day to day ? and, while she finds a little, 

She travels on, comforting life’s affections 

With scraps and crumbs fall’n from the dish of joy. 

*Tis thus hope lives, patient and pleasuveless : 

3ut time will come when hope must die; she feels 

The gathering cold and creeping touch of death, 

And hath no thought but how to pass in peace.” 
The excellence of the entire work is without strain; and yet all the 
time the poet is striving in the impossible task of doing again, and 
in a different way, what has been done once for all, and absolutely. 
Why should he set himself to string Ulysses’ bow ? 

The scene of Pa/icio is in Sicily, at Palermo and on the hills above 
Monreale. ‘The play is partly derived from what Mr. Bridges con- 
cisely describes as ‘a bad French story,” Stendhal’s “ Vanina 
Vanini,” in the Chroniques Italiennes ; but Stendhal’s carbonaro of 
the nineteenth century is transported to somewhere about the year 
1500, the character of Vanina is ennobled in that of Margaret, and 
the denouement is changed to one of happy love. The people of 
Palermo, moved by rumours of the death of the Spanish king, are in 
revolt against the unpopular viceroy, Hugo; and Palicio—a brigand 
though of noble blood—has espoused the popular cause. He is 
taken prisoner, but escapes, and seeks shelter, wounded and disguised 
as a woman, in the house of his distant kinsman Manuel, the Chief 
Justiciary. Before she has seen him, Margaret, the beautiful sister 
of the Justiciary, has allowed her imagination to play around the 
story of the brigand’s heroism :— 


‘* Forgive me, friends; I see 

This man’s your master, and I like him for it. 

Bravery I love, and there’s no cause so poor 

It cannot justify.” 
She has observed by moonlight her brother bearing across the court 
a fainting woman whom he has secreted in a chamber of the house; 
she resolves to unravel the mystery, obtains admission to the chamber, 
and, in the wounded woman, discovers the brigand, Palicio. The 
aid of a surgeon is required, and Margaret brings the physician Rosso, 
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her devoted though unrewarded lover, who submits to be blind- 
folded, to effect the brigand’s cure. When Palicio has recovered, 
and joins his comrades in the hills, Margaret follows him. But in 
order to save him from the dangers of a rash enterprise against the 
Viceroy, she (like her prototype in the “bad French story’’) betrays 
the names of his fellows, who in good time are placed under arrest. 
Palicio, with a gallantry, which is at once Margaret’s admiration 
and despair, resolves to share their fate, and yields himself to the 
authorities. Margaret visits him in prison, confesses her plot against 
his rashness, and, when his indignation breaks forth against her, she 
falls seemingly lifeless at his feet. Palicio is stricken with remorse, 
rouses her from her swoon, and, upon her entreaty, again flies from 
prison. At the close, the popular uprising is quelled by the 
announcement that Manuel has been appointed Viceroy in Hugo’s 
place; the brigands are pardoned, and the hand of Margaret is placed 
in that of her lover, Giovanni Palicio. 

The play, which its author entitles “a romantic drama in the 
Elizabethan manner,” would indeed take good rank if found among 
the works of the later Elizabethans. The tangle of incident, of 
which I have followed only the main thread, is ingeniously ravelled 
and unravelled. The dialogue is true dramatic dialogue. And the 
characters, if not strongly, are gracefully drawn. How true to the 
Elizabethan—or rather the Jacobean—manner, Mr. Bridges has 
contrived to be, a fragment of dialogue and a soliloquy will show. 
Margaret is conversing with her lover on the hills above Monreale :— 


Mar. ‘* See here the flowers 
I have plucked. Know’st thou, Giovanni, why they grow ? 
Pal. How meanest thou ? 
Mar. Why in one place one flower 
Will grow and not another. 
Pal. Canst thou tell? 
Mar. The spirits of good men, allowed to wander 
After their death about the mortal sites 
Where once they dwelt, there where they love to rest 
Shed virtue on the soil, as doth a ray 
Of sunlight: but the immortal qualities 
3y which their races differ, as they once 
Differed in blood alive, with various power 
Favour the various vegetable germs 
With kindred specialty. This herb, I think, 
Grows where the Greek hath been. Its beauty shows 
A subtle and full knowledge, and betrays 
A genius of contrivance. Seest thou how 
The fading emerald and azure blent 
On the white petals are immeshed about 
With delicate sprigs of green? “Tis therefore called 
Love-in-a-mist. 
Pal. Who is this thistle here ? 
Mar. O, he, with pluméd crest, springing all armed 
In steely lustre, and erect as Mars, 
That is the Roman. 
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«al, Find the Saracen. 
Mar. This hot gladiolus, with waving swords 
And crying colour. 
Pal. And this marigold ? 
Mar. That is the Norman: nay, his furious blood 
Blazes the secret. "Tis said, where’er he roamed 
This flower is common ; but ’tis in those climes 
Where he wrought best it wears the strongest hue, 
And s0 with us ’tis bravest. 
Pal. And that’s thy countryman ?” 


Palicio’s outbreak of admiration for his brave Margaret in the last 
word gives a true dramatic ending to a passage of flower-poetry— 
perhaps as graceful as any written in drama since the incomparable 
one in which Perdita parted her blossoms between Camillo and 
Polixenes. Mr. Bridges excels in the expression of exquisite plea- 
sure. It is not very often that he utters as full a note of joy as that 


of Margaret’s soliloquy when she sets forth to meet her lover on the 
hills :— 


0 joy, my joy! 
This beauteous world is mine : 
All Sicily is mine : 
This morning mine. I saw the sun, my slave, 
Poising on high his shorn and naked orb 
For my delight. He there had stayed for me, 
Had he not read it in my heart’s delight 
I bade him on. The birds at dawn sang to me, 
Crying ‘ Is life not sweet? O is’t not sweet ?’ 
I looked upon the sea: there was not one, 
Of all his multitudinous waves, not one, 
That with its watery drift at raking speed 
Told not my special joy. O happy lovers 
In all the world, praise God with me: his angels 
Envy us, seeing we are his favourites. 
What else could grant such joy ? Now on my journey 
Must I set forth to be a brigand’s wife. . . 
That’s but the outward of it, and looks strange: 
For, oh, the heart of it is a fire of passion 
To lick up trifling life.” 


In the preface to his Sicilian Summer, Henry Taylor expressed a 
wish that it were possible, not indeed to repeat the comedy of the 
Elizabethan age, but to renew the spirit that gave it birth. Fictions 
as they were written in the mid years of this century seemed to him 
powerful only to give pain; the writers seemed “to despair of get- 
ting an answer from the popular imagination in any other way than 
by breaking it on the wheel.” On the contrary, romantic comedy, 
while light and sweet for the most part, can be, as the author of 
A Sicilian Summer alleges, in turn serious, pathetic, and still more 
eminently wise. Some part of Taylor’s wish has been fulfilled in our 
own day by Mr. Bridges, and among the elements of his dramas 
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those pleasantries of wisdom, which Henry Taylor especially com- 
mends, are not absent. 

The Humours of the Court lies somewhere between an original 
play and an adaptation of Calderon’s E/ secreto a voces, a drama 
which long since furnished Gozzi with the material for his Pubdlico 
Secreto ; something also, of which Mr. Bridges makes due acknow- 
ledgment, is derived from Lope’s E/ perro del hortelano. The reader 
whose Spanish is small, can follow Mr. Bridges fo his sources through 
M‘Carthy’s translation of Calderon, and Eugéne Baret’s translation 
of Lope; but no such labour is needed for the enjoyment of what is 
in truth a delightful English comedy. There are two pairs of lovers, 
with a comic parallel, in proper Spanish fashion, in the love of 
servant-man and lady’s-maid ; and a plot of Calderon’s construction 
is not likely to be lacking in bright ingenuity. Diana, Countess of 
Belflor, keeps her court with a code of fantastic, school-girl rules, 
involving fine and forfeit from the offenders. She secretly indulges 
the humour of her heart in a fancied passion—which is, in reality, 
no more than love-in-idleness-—for her secretary, Frederick ; but 
Frederick’s affections are set in all earnestness upon the Countess’s 
adopted sister, Laura. Meanwhile, Frederick’s old college com- 
panion, Richard, Duke of Milan, a rejected lover of Diana, visits her 
court in disguise, and lays his amorous plots with Frederick’s assis- 
tance. We know how love-in-idleness is sometimes only a rehearsal 
for true hopes and fears and rapture; we remember how Shake- 
speare’s Olivia can find in Sebastian another Cesario, and how 
readily Orsino can transfer his heart from Olivia to Viola. The god 
Amor in romantic comedy is not always the awful deity, but has in 
him somewhat of “der Schalk.” When Diana at length bends 
before Ricardo’s ardour, we are content to believe that she was not 
indifferent to him on that day when he first beheld her among the 
Graces and Madonnas in his Holiness’s galleries at Rome, and that 
his presumption in first declaring his passion had not given the 
Countess too fatal an offence. The play is in truth a play, not 
striking deep to the dark places of the human heart, but living in 
the air and sunlight and among the songs of birds. It is fit reading 
for some charmed holiday of summer. 

The Christian Captives rehandles the subject of Calderon’s The 
Steadfast Prince, and is partly founded upon that admirable play. 
The theme, involving the enthusiasm of honour, the zeals and even 
extravagances of pure passion, is better suited to the genius of the 
Spanish than to that of the English poet. The luminous ardours, 
the shining fantasies of Calderon are not aimed at or are not 
attained; and yet the action of the dramatic personages embodies 
extremes of resolve and of desire which even pass beyond the bounds 
assigned to the characters of Z/ Principe Constante. Almeh, daughter 
of the King of Fez, is beloved by the great general, now no longer 
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young, Sala ben Sala, while her father designs her for the bride of 
Tarudante, Prince of Morocco. But she has hardly exchanged 
glances with Ferdinand, the captive Prince of Portugal, before she 
loves him, and with a love that is returned, or rather is anticipated. 
The same test of Ferdinand’s constancy is proposed as in Calderon’s 
play—will he deliver up the little town of Ceuta to the Moors, and 
the Prince’s answer is in substance the same—the city is not his to 
give, a Christian city belongs to God. Imprisonment and starvation 
fail to overcome his resolution, and, while he suffers, Almeh—now a 
baptised Christian—voluntarily takes like trials and sufferings upon 
herself. Even the promise of freedom, with the Princess for his 
wife, cannot seduce Ferdinand from his loyalty to Portugal and 
Christ, and in an outbreak of rage the King of Fez stabs his captive. 
Almeh, seeking for the Prince in the moonlit garden, discovers the 
body in the arbour where it has been laid by the Christian captives, 
who form the chorus of the play, and she dies “ upon a kiss.” The 
victorious Portuguese, led by Ferdinand’s brother, Prince Henry the 
Navigator, lay the bodies of the lovers in one grave in the Christian 
soil of Ceuta. 

Chivalry, loyalty, courtesy, find beautiful expression in Mr. 
Bridges’ play ; in the rendering of tragic passion he is less successful. 
The poet declines to provide purple patches for the quotation of his 
critics; the dialogue is wrought into the action of the play. But 
Almeh’s dream of the last Judgment is too impressive a piece of 
imagination to pass by, and if it be founded on any Spanish original 
—which probably is not the case—I do not know or I fail to 
recall it :— 


‘For in my dream I saw the spirits of men 
Stand to be judged: along the extended line 
Of their vast crowd in heaven, that like the sea 
Swayed in uncertain sheen upon the bounds 
Of its immensity, nor yet for that 
Trespassed too far upon the airy shores, 
I gazed. The unclouded plain, whereon we stood, 
Had no distinction from the air above, 
Yet lacked not foothold to that host of spirits, 
In all things like to men, save for the brightness 
Of incorruptible life, which they gave forth. 
* * 7 * * 


* io 


Then, as I gazed, and saw 
The host before me was of men,.and I 

In a like crowd of women stood apart, 

The judgment, which had tarried in my thought, 
Began: from out the opposed line of men 

Hundreds came singly to the open field 

To take their sentence. There, as each stepped forth, 
An angel met him, and from out our band 

Beckoned a woman spirit, in whose joy 

Or gloom his fate was written. Nought was spoken, 
And they who from our squadron went to judge 
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Seemed, as the beckoning angel, passionless. 
Woman and man, ’twas plain to all that saw 
Which way the judgment went: if they were blessed 
A smile of glory from the air around them 
Gathered upon their robes, and music sounded 

To guide them forward : but to some it happed 
That darkness settled on them. As aman 

Who hears ill tidings wraps his cloak about him, 
For grief, and shrouds his face, not to be seen; 

So these by their own robes were swallowed up, 
That thinned to blackness and invisible darkness, 
And were no more. Thus, while I wondered much 
How two fates could be justly mixed in one, 
Behold a man for whom the beckoning angel 
Could find no answering woman, and I watched 
What sentence his should be ; when I myself 

Was ’ware that I was called. A radiant spirit 
Waited for me. I saw Prince Ferdinand.” 


It is a vision which Rossetti might have put into colour, if Rossetti 
could have pictured a woman’s face as that of God’s calm, unerring 
doomster. 

No one of Mr. Bridges’ plays is of higher intention than his 
Prometheus the Fire-giver, and in no play has he succeeded better in 
executing his design. In form it is classical, with a chorus of youths 
and maidens of the house of Inachus. But in reading it we think 
little of the classical or romantic tradition, the modern or antique; 
the drama is neither one of manners nor of intrigue; its spiritual 
motives are for ever old and for ever new—desire and hope, love and 
courage, and aspiration for the better life of man. King Inachus 
and his household are devout worshippers of Zeus as the supreme 
god ; but in their hearts lives the desire for that which the harshness 
of Zeus has withdrawn from earth—fire, the needful condition of 
human progress, the source from which must spring the comfort, the 
joy, and the glory of man’s existence. It is dreamed of, but is still 
unknown ; the servant lays fir-cones and sticks and sun-dried logs 
ready for the sacrifice, but the flame to kindle them is lacking. On 
Zeus’s festival the unknown Prometheus arrives at Argos, bearing in 
a reed the hidden spark. The king, with patient and pious spirit, 
has come to accept the cruel decree of heaven, and yet the longing 
in his heart for fire—fire, the beneficent—is not dead. The first 
task of Prometheus is to rouse the king from his religious apathy or 
submission, to infuse faith and hope into his spirit, and convince him 
that the truest piety lies in loyalty to his purest desire. Even after 
Inachus has been won over, there are the womanly timidities of 
Queen Argera to conquer, and Prometheus will cheat them with no 
illusion of unmingled personal joy in obtaining this gift of fire for 
the race—he sets forth the coming sorrow of the house in the 
metamorphosis of Io, and her wanderings through wild and distant 
lands. But faith is at last triumphant, and amid the enthusiastic 
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songs of youths and maidens the flame leaps aloft from the pyre with 
bickering tongues. The choral odes are rhymed, and they close with 
one in praise of Prometheus, who, leaving his name inscribed on the 
altar, has disappeared on conferring his great gift. The blank verse 
is restrained, yet with an inward ardour, verse of steadfast wing, 
poised, but with an energy of advance. 

Prometheus’ vision of “fair Greece inhabited” is set forth in 
large, musical periods, such as could be written only by one who 
possessed a rare mastery of unrhymed heroic verse :— 


‘* Nature’s varied pleasaunce 
Without man’s life is but a desert wild, 
Which most where most she mocks him needs his aid. 
She knows her silence sweeter when it girds 
Her murmurous cities, her wide wasteful curves 
Larger beside his economic line ; 
Or what can add a mystery to the dark, 
As doth his measured music when it moves 
With rhythmic sweetness through the void of night ? 
Nay, all her loveliest places are but grounds 
Of vantage, where with geometric hand, 
True square and careful compass he may come 
To plan and plant and spread abroad his towers, 
His gardens, temples, palaces and tombs. 
And yet not all thou seest, with trancéd eye 
Looking upon the beauty that shall be, 
The temple-crownéd heights, the walléd towns, 
Farms and cool summer seats, nor the broad ways, 
That bridge the rivers and subdue the mountains, 
Nor all that travels on them, pomp or war, 
Or needful merchandise, nor all the sails 
Piloting over the wind-dappléd blue 
Of the summer-soothed AXgean, to thy mind 
Can picture what shall be: these are the face 
And form of beauty, but her heart and life 
Shall they be who shall see it, born to shield 
A happier birthright with intrepid arms, 
To tread down tyranny and fashion forth 
A virgin wisdom to subdue the world, 
To build for passion an eternal song, 
To shape her dreams in marble, and so sweet 
Their speech, that envious Time hearkening shall stay 
In fear to snatch, and hide her rugged hand.” 

The entire drama has a grave, almost a religious, beauty. All the 
characters are good; there is no tragic passion, in the ordinary sense 
of the word; but Mr. Bridges convinces our imagination that the 
meeting of Prometheus and Inachus is one of the great and eventful 
moments in the history of the life of man. 

To attempt anything of the nature of a final estimate of Mr. 
Bridges’ work would be premature. My task has been a humbler 
one. I desire to make a gift of beauty more widely known to lovers 
of literature. 

Epwarp Dowpen. 
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A GREAT EXPERIMENT. 


By the publication of the second annual report of the Irish Con- 
gested Districts Board, we get a glimpse of how the machinery 
which Mr. Balfour set in motion for the improvement of these dis- 
tricts, is actually working. It will be remembered that by the Land 
Purchase Act of 1891, the sum of £1,500,000 was taken from the 
Church Surplus Fund, and handed over to a specially-created 
board. To this body was assigned a well-defined area where 
poverty and ignorance reigned supreme. They were to spend the 
annual income (£41,250) derived from the capital sum named, and 
any additional sum entrusted to them, in aiding and developing 
the fishing trade and other industries. They were specially charged 
with the improvement of agriculture amongst the small holders of 
land, and, generally speaking, large powers were conferred upon 
them, all of which were designed to relieve the strain of life in 
those wild and desolate regions. Politicians had talked for years 
about the congested districts. Men like Mr. J. H. Tuke had done 
yeoman service for the people in their bitter hours of trial. But to 
Mr. Balfour belongs the honour of setting on foot, and insuring the 
working of, a sustained effort to raise the people from the low estate 
in which they unfortunately are placed. To any one carefully perus- 
ing the report to which I have referred, it must be apparent. that 
the late Chief Secretary has been admirably backed by those he 
selected for the difficult task of carrying out his schemes. And 
whilst politicians have been busy devising a new constitution for 
Ireland ; whilst Irish Nationalists have been squabbling over Paris 
funds; whilst Parnellites, Healvites, and Dillonites have been de- 
nouncing one another; whilst men have been dreaming dreams, and 
seeing visions, it is a comfort to know that a small body of Irish- 
men have been pursuing their beneficent labours undisturbed by the 
ground-swell from the political ocean, and to realise that their work 
has been so admirably devised and carried out. 

To really estimate Mr. Balfour’s work in this special direction we 
must, however, go outside the covers of the report, and start with 
the fact that for the improvement of these districts a great railway 
enterprise has been successfully carried through. Under the Light 
Railways Act, 1889 (52 & 53 Vict. chap. 66), no less than thirteen 
new lines of railway, covering two hundred and thirty-six miles of 
country, have been constructed. In seven cases these lines are actually 
open for traffic, and the remainder are all approaching completion. 
These lines run through seven counties, viz. :— 
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Donegal and Killybegs : : : - Donegal. 
Stranorlar and Glenties : : - ad 

Ballina and Killala . ; , ‘ . Mayo. 

Westport and Mulraney : ; : i 

Collooney and Swinford . . ‘ . ) Mayo and Sligo. 
Claremorris and Swinford . : ; — oe = 
Galway and Clifden . ° ; ‘ . Galway. 
Killorglin and Valencia ; ; ‘ . Kerry. 

Headford and Kenmare : , ; ia 

Baltimore and Skibbereen . ; . . Cork. 


3antry Extension : 

Downpatrick and Ardglass , : 

Achill Extension (from Mulranney to Achill 
Sound) . ‘ : : : ‘ . Mayo. 


3° 


Down. 


The estimated cost of construction was £1,491,202, and the 
capitalised value of the grant from public funds amounted to 
£1,145,309. Practically, then, these lines have been built by 
Imperial money. No other scheme was possible. The districts could 
not bear taxation, and were, in the main, too poor to contribute any- 
thing. Here, then, at least, is a permanent memorial of the Unionist 
Government and of Mr. Balfour’s Chief Secretaryship. We are 
sometimes told that the Unionist policy in Ireland from 1886 to 
1892 was one of coercion pure and simple. Let the opening up to 
trade and to tourist traffic of those wild but beautiful regions 
testify to the contrary. Let the enormous improvement in the 
fishing industry which has followed upon the securing of a market 
for the produce of the sea, supply the answer. 

I now come to the work of the Congested Districts Board itself, 
and, departing from the arrangement of the Report, will take the 
fishing industry first. Every one who has given the least attention 
to the seaboard of these congested districts knows perfectly well that 
it is out of the sea, and not out of the land, that the people must live. 
No Land Bill can do much for them. The rent, whether paid or 
unpaid, and it is as often unpaid as otherwise, really matters little. 
The soil, in most cases, does not produce economic rent. Hence the 
importance of the fishing industry of the western coast. The opera- 
tions of the Board appear in one direction to have been almost 
entirely confined to the Aran Islands, Co. Galway. These islands 
are cut off from the mainland by miles of stormy sea. Communi- 
cation is even now more or less irregular. The population is under 
3,000, and the land, as might be expected, is of the poorest charac- 
ter. Year after year the same story has come from Aran. Famine, 
want, distress, suffering and sickness have been chronic. And even 
quite recently Father McDonald has been appealing to the charitable 
public on behalf of “ poor people dying from exposure and starva- 
tion.”’ The Board, therefore, have chosen their ground well. But, 
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of course, their difficulties have been almost insuperable. Over and 
over again in recent history private enterprises designed for the 
relief of these people have failed. It remains to be seen whether a 
permanent body with State funds at their back will overcome those 
impediments which have so long baulked private and philanthropic 
enterprise. But I shall let the Board tell its own story here. <At 
page 18 of the Report they say :— 


‘Tn the season of 1892, after unsuccessful attempts to induce large fishing 
firms to try mackerel fishing at the Aran Islands, County Galway, it was ne- 
cessary to pay a bounty of £40 each to some County Wicklow boats to encourage 
them to undertake the risk of fishing on untried grounds. Owing, however, 
to their success, the same boats returned to fish at the Aran Islands in the 
spring of 1893 without a bounty, or any inducement except the prospect of 
profitable fishing, and a promise that their fish would be taken on ordinary 
commercial terms by Mr. W. W. Harvey, of Cork, the commission agent co- 
operating with the Board. 

‘*Our object in getting the Arklow boats to come to Aran was to prove to 
the County Galway fishermen that it would be profitable for them to get 
boats and nets suitable for this kind of fishing, as well as to demonstrate the 
method in which the undertaking should be carried out. Having regard to 
the difficulty of introducing new methods into any occupation, especially in 
remote and primitive regions, the Board are greatly pleased at their success 
in this undertaking, which is very largely to be attributed to the personal 
supervision and enthusiastic exertions of the Rev. W. 8. Green. In addition 
to the Arklow boats sixteen boats from Aran and Connemara took part in 
the Galway Bay mackerel fishery in the spring of 1893, and it is probable that 
the number will be still further augmented in the spring of 1894.” 


In one of the Appendices to the Report the receipts are given for 
each boat. From this table it would appear that seven County 
Wicklow boats earned £1,570 14s. 4d., while sixteen Galway boats 
only earned £1,206 9s. 1d. This, of course, points to a great infe- 
riority in the western boats, and probably in the Galway fishermen. 
But, happily, both these defects are likely to be remedied. For, under 
the Irish Reproductive Loan Fund and the Sea Coast Fisheries 
Fund, both of which have been placed under the control of the 
Board, loans for boats and gear can be made to fishermen. During 
the year 321 applications for loans of this kind were received, 116 of 
these being sanctioned for £2,847 4s, 4d., 87 refused or postponed, 
and 118 were in course of consideration. It ought not to be impos- 
sible, therefore, for better boats and gear to be placed upon the sea. 
It is not, I fear, so simple a matter to improve the breed of fisher- 
men. But with fishing schools such as those at Baltimore, and the 
experience the lads and younger men will now be gaining, progress 
in this direction is much more hopeful. 

Another very important enterprise undertaken by the Board is 
the establishment of Curing Stations. Up till quite recently if fish 
were caught there was no market for them fresh, owing to lack of 
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means of transit, and there were no curing stations, Fishing, there- 
fore, was practically useless. But the Board is clearly changing all 
that, and as their tables put the matter with great clearness, I shall 
let them speak for themselves :— 


STATIONS WORKED DIRECTLY BY THE BOARD. 





Number and kind of Fish Purchased. 


Name of Station. = -— Total Number 


Purchased. 





Ling. Cod. an oF | Haddock. | 
Downing’s Bay .| 1,989 | 3,380 ~ tw | 2. 
Inishcoo : a 572 | 4,667 | 12,259 | 6,019 | 23,517 
Malinbeg . ; 4,888 16,081 — — | 20,969 
Teelin : 7,917 27,417 — 1,001 | 36,335 
Cladnagearagh . 1,963 12,506 — | — | 14,469 
Inishkea . «| 169 | 2,202 78 | — | 2,249 
Dooagh (Achill) . | 214 | 15 — — 7 229 
Totals. . | 17,712 | 66,068 | 12,337 | 7,020 | 103,137 





STATIONS WORKED IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE BOARD. 





y A Name of Manager working with Number of Cod and 

Name of Station. Board. “ Ling Cured. 
Bunowen . ‘ . | Miss Maude Mansfield . ‘ 728 
Inishboffin , . | Cyril Allies, Esq., J.P. . ‘ 13,416 

Inver and Portacloy .| G. J. Ross, of Wick, N.B. . 4,420 

Total ; , 18,564 | 


In addition to these ten curing stations, the Board hope this year 
to open and to actively work seven additional stations at Ardmalin 
and Tory Island (Co. Donegal), Porturlin, Portacloy, Muigncreena, 
and Bollinlanna (Co. Mayo), and at Bunowen (Co. Galway). What 
these curing stations mean to the poor people in these districts will 
be apparent when I point out that ling were purchased from them at 
the rate of from 5s. to 6s., codfish from 3s. to 4s., and saithe and 
haddock from 1s. to 2s. for thirteen large sized fish of each kind 
respectively. The cured fish have been sold by the Board at prices 
which varied from £14 to £20 per ton. 

Seven herring and mackerel curing stations were also established 
with the following results :— 
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Number and kind of fish. 


Name of Stations. Mackerel. Herrings. 
Downing’s Bay . ; ; . ° — 97,650 
Inishcoo . : ; ; ; , --- 228,063 
Inishmeane . j : j : -— 116,911 
Teelin A ‘ , : ‘ , -— 1,764 
Muigncreena , ; ‘ ‘ » 16,545 — 
Inver and Portacloy . . ‘ ~ 32,250 — 
Aran Island ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . 386,704 11,040 

Totals . - $09,499 455,418 


Herrings were purchased from the fishermen at the rate of ls. 6d. 
to 2s. 6d. for 123 fish, and the Board has sold the pickled fish at 
rates varying from 18s. to 23s. the barrel—the fish averaging about 
550 to the barrel. The Board are arranging for the opening of 
six additional curing stations, and they state (page 22) that “as far 
as sales have gone hitherto, it appears that no loss will be sustained 
by us in our efforts to establish herring curing as an industry on the 
west coast of Ireland.” 

As minor helps to the development of this industry the Board has 
granted an annual subsidy to the Galway Bay Steamboat Company, 
thus insuring regular communication between Galway and the 
Aran Islands, Instruction is also given at various schools in net 
mending ; and by means of two boats, placed at the disposal of the 
Board by Miss Skerritt, fishing instruction afloat has been given to 
boys from Connemara and Aran, with the result that some of the 
boys thus trained in 1892 were able to go as skippers of boats in 
1893. In 1892 about eighteen, and in 1893 over a hundred new 
hands were brought into the spring mackerel fishery. 

Passing on to Agriculture a record not less hopeful and encour- 
aging is presented. Before I describe what has actually been done 
I had better refer to a matter about which the Board appear to be 
proceeding, and most properly, with great caution. The question of 
the migration of the people from the congested to other districts 
where at least they would have elbow-room is not a new one. Mr. 
Parnell tried his hand at it, with the result that nobody was the 
better, and the British taxpayer was the worse by the sum of 
£41,000. But migration and the amalgamation of holdings are two 
different things. And the Board appear to have on hand a scheme, 
upon the success of which much may ultimately depend. The para- 
graph in the Report referring to it is of some length. But it is of 
importance, and I therefore give it in full. At page 16 the Board 
says :— 

‘“‘Since the submission of our first annual report, portion of the French 
Estate, near Mount Bellew, in the County Galway, was purchased by us in 
order that We might enlarge the small holdings thereon, with a view to pro- 
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moting the agricultural and material interests of the tenants. Considerable 
delay in obtaining possession was caused by the formalities that were necessary 
at the time, owing to the legal estate in the lands being vested in the Irish 
Land Commission. But the amending Act of Parliament, which was passed 
this year, simplified and shortened the procedure very much by enabling two 
members of the Board, instead of the Land Commission, to hold lands and deal 
with them as directed by the Board. After getting legal possession of the 
estate, a further short interval was inevitable before actual possession could 
be obtained of a pasture or grazing farm, which comprised a considerable por- 
tion of the property purchased by the Board. In the month of April, 1893, Mr. 
George Fottrell was appointed by the Board as their solicitor in the matter, and 
on the 20th of May possession of the grazing farm was obtained. It was the 
existence of this farm in immediate proximity to small holdings on the same 
estate that caused the Board originally to determine to purchase both the 
large grazing farm and the small holdings in the occupation of judicial tenants, 
for the purpose of increasing the size of the small holdings. The surveying 
and re-arrangement of the holdings have been entrusted to Mr. Henry Doran, 
of Tavrane, Co. Roscommon, and the Board have reason to be most hopeful 
that the suggestions of Mr. Doran and Mr. Fottrell will be accepted by the 
tenants, and that the result will at an early date be such as to justify further 
efforts on the Board’s part in a similar direction. Pending a final settlement 
the Board must abstain from giving full details of the terms of the arrange- 
ment, or from appending to this report maps showing the boundaries of the 
holdings when purchased by the Board and subsequently at the time of re-sale 
to the tenants under the Land Purchase Acts. It may, however, be stated, as 
regards the grazing farm, that (exclusive of bog and plantation) it contains 
350 statute acres, with a Poor-Law Valuation of £194 a year. 

‘** Seventy-seven small holdings were purchased with a yearly valuation of 
£364, and an area of 861 statute acres. A sum of £7,600 was paid for all the 
lands in question, but further expenses are being incurred in building new 
and repairing old houses, in sinking main drains, and in making estate roads 
and farm fences. As to the entire expenditure involved, the Board will sub- 
mit a full statement in their annual report following the closing of the trans- 
action. But, meanwhile, we think it right to say that our progress hitherto in 
this case has been most encouraging. Visits to the estate have been made by 
Mr. Wrench, Mr. Kennedy, and by the Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell, the last- 
named having quite recently, in company with Mr. Fottrell and M. Doran, 
gone to the estate to learn the views of the tenants concerned in some of the con- 
templated alterations. 

‘** As soon as the tenants agree to the terms of the Board’s redistribution of 
the lands, new contracts of tenancy are to be entered into, and agreements 
signed for the purchase of their holdings at prices to be agreed upon. The sale 
to the tenants of their holdings will be carried out through the Land Commis- 
sion under the Land Purchase Acts. 

‘**Tt is, of course, evident that this transaction is not an effort on the part of 
the Board to carry out a scheme for what is technically known as ‘ Migration,’ 
a term which in the Act of Parliament involves the removal of people from a 
congested district to another locality.” 


This experiment, or whatever it may be called, will be watched 
with the keenest interest. But, of course, it is only an experiment. 
And time alone can tell what may come of it. Apart, however, 
from this interesting point, the Board has been very active in other 
directions. In the improvement of the breed of live-stock and 
poultry much has been accomplished. A stud-farm has been estab- 
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lished at Chandelly, near Sankhill, Co. Dublin, where all horses 
belonging to the Board are located under the charge of a stud groom. 
During the season these horses have been stationed at twenty-five 
different stations in the counties of Donegal, Leitrim, Mayo, Galway, 
Kerry, and Cork. And the report (page 11) states that “in spite 
of the bad sale there has been for all horses this year, many foals 
from the Board’s stallions have been sold at higher prices than the 
people ever realised before, and in most cases at prices considerably 
above those paid for foals by ordinary local stallions.” 

The same course has been followed in regard to cattle, sheep, pigs, 
and poultry breeding, and with satisfactory results. During the 
year 1892 sixty-five bulls were sold for use in the congested dis- 
tricts. In 1893 one hundred and fifty-one black-faced and twenty 
Cheviot rams were purchased in Scotland and located in the counties 
of Galway and Donegal. Forty-nine boars and thirty-six sows of 
the large Yorkshire breed have also been distributed, and a large 
number of Plymouth Rock and Black Minorca fowls have been 
sold to purchasers. To any one at all conversant with the west of 
Ireland, and who has seen the poor description of all kinds of stock 
in the fairs and markets, these facts and figures will be suggestive. 
Instruction is also being given in bee-keeping ; an experiment in 
forestry is being made, and an effort to establish a fresh-egg trade 
with London is being pushed forward. 

Two other branches of work connected with agriculture remain— 
the effort to establish creameries, and the endeavour to stimulate 
improvement in husbandry by “ example-holdings.” As to the 
former, it has happily passed from the region of experiment to that 
of fact. Already, and entirely independent of the Board, Mr. 
Horace Plunkett, after much labour, has succeeded in establishing 
some five-and-thirty co-operative creameries. Beyond all question 
Ireland ought to be able to compete in butter-making with the world. 
But what with the ignorance of the people, and their general sur- 
roundings, the making of good butter has almost become a lost art. 
The article cannot be produced by the small Irish farmer working on 
his own account. It can only be produced by co-operative industry. 
And it is satisfactory to note that, apparently satisfied with Mr. 
Plunkett’s progress, the Board have advanced £400 to the Skibbereen 
Creamery, and signified their willingness to make loans to five others 
in the county of Donegal. The “ example-holdings’’ experiment 
does not seem to have produced very great results. The object of 
the Board was— 

(a.) To encourage the adoption of, and point out the advantages of, 
a regular system of rotation, a portion of the land being laid down 
annually with grass seeds, to be kept in grass for two, three, or more 


years when circumstances so permit. 
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(b.) By supplying good seeds, to enable the people to appreciate 
their value, 

(c.) To induce people to adopt better methods of cultivation. 

They operated on nine holdings at Kiltimagh, nine at Clifden, and 
on ten at Achill. On these holdings instruction was given, and seed 
and artificial manure supplied. In work of this kind the Board, of 
course, came into collision with the ingrained habits of the western 
peasantry. In a few of the holdings the occupiers did little or 
nothing towards carrying out the instruction given. In other 
cases the results were fairly satisfactory. In an effort to make up 
the western peasant afresh, to shake him free from lifelong habit, 
and to get rid of an inborn conservatism, the Report under this 
head is as satisfactory as could be expected. 

A third section of the Report deals with Special Industries. 
And here, I confess, the Board appears to be treading somewhat 
dangerous ground. A sum of £7,000, specially and fully secured, 
has been lent to the Foxford Woollen Factory, County Mayo, and a 
further sum of £3,000 has been lent to the Ballaghadeerin Knitting 
and Under-Clothing Factory. Capitation grants, on carefully regu- 
lated principles, are also being made to both these establishments. 
The Foxford Factory is under the management of the Sisters of 
Charity ; and the principle upon which the capitation grants are 
made appears to be that the factories are, in reality, technical 
schools for the districts. There can be no question that owing to 
climatic and other influences, Ireland hasa chance with the woollen 
industry ; and I should say that if ever circumstances existed to 
warrant the payment of bounties they exist in the county of Mayo. 
But when all this is said the experiment will be watched with some 
interest, not to say anxiety. 

Finally, to the Board has been entrusted the duty of seeing to 
the provision of small piers, boatslips, causeways, roads, bridges, 
and other miscellaneous engineering works in these regions. In the 
three counties of Donegal, Mayo, and Galway, forty-nine roads and 
bridges are in course of construction. These are, of course, small under- 
takings from an engineering standpoint, costing only £13,000; but 
they mean much for the comfort of the people. In addition to 
these, twenty-six marine works in the shape of piers, boatslips, &c., 
are being constructed in the counties of Donegal, Sligo, Mayo, Gal- 
way, Kerry, and Cork, at an estimated cost of £11,000; the Board 
contributes of this sum £5,962. Twenty-three additional marine 
works are under consideration. No one who has visited these dis- 
tricts is at all likely to underestimate the value of work of this 
kind. Hitherto all such work has been under the control of the 
Board of Works or of the Grand Juries of the respective counties. 
The former body was unsympathetic, and worse. The latter was 
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always, and naturally, thinking of the cost to the ratepayers. To 
have a sympathetic body backed by funds charged with the special 
duty of seeing to these small but necessary works is an enormous 
gain to the several localities. 

I have now gone over the greater portion of the work of this Board. 
We can now realise the value of the labours Parliament was engaged 
in in 1891, when this part of the Land Purchase Act was passed. 
And it is not less satisfuctory to know that the intentions of Parlia- 
ment (as too often happens in Ireland) are not being frustrated 
and rendered of no effect by pedantic lawyers and hair-splitting 
judges. The gentlemen working out Mr. Balfour’s great concep- 
tion appear to be animated by his own spirit. They represent all 
parties in the country, and their work must have abiding results. 
It is, of course, only in its infancy. Improvement must necessarily 
be slow. But under this scheme, the attack upon the conditions of 
life which prevail in the west of Ireland will be continuous and per- 
sistent. In this it differs from all the efforts that have been made 
in the past. And in this lies the germ of ultimate success. Of 
course, the mere party politician belittles all work of the kind. 
With him it is all a question of votes, and never having realised 
the misery of a peasant’s life in these parts, he writes down all that 
I have been describing as a grand scheme of bribery without poli- 
tical result. Political result is, after all, a very small matter when 
dealing with a problem of this kind. But I should fancy that even 
on this low basis the Unionist party, which gave to Ireland a great 
system of Intermediate education, which established the Royal Uni- 
versity, which has created 35,000 Irish freeholders, and given the 
chance of purchase to 100,000 more, which has opened up this whole 
western area to railway traffic, and made the first resolute effort to 
deal with the congested districts, has something to say for itself 
against those who, proclaiming themselves to be social reformers, 
have nothing to offer Ireland but the dry husks of constitutional and 
organic change. 


T. W. Russet. 
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NOTES ON ENGLAND. 
MYSELF AS A FRENCH MASTER. 


One Saturday evening, in 1872, I embarked at Ostend for Dover, 
with Arthur Rimbaud, the great boy-poet, as my companion. During 
the seven or eight hours of a rather rough crossing (it was the first 
time for both of us), we proved our “sea legs” to be fairly good, 
and this in spite of a deplorable exhibition of sea-sickness on the 
part of the majority of our fellow-travellers. It was night when we 
landed, and we arranged to sleep at Dover. On the following morn- 
ing we wandered through the town, with the sun shining brilliantly 
overhead. Dover is a mediocre town, with wonderful cliffs, which 
are so white that they have left their impression upon the name of 
England (Albion). About eight o’clock, feeling that we needed some 
breakfast, we went down from the top of the cliffs into the town in 
search of what we wanted, but not a single restaurant was open. 
We saw a good many of these establishments, but they were all shut, 
and it was not before we happened to meet a Frenchman, an inter- 
preter by profession, that we were able, after some real or fictitious 
difficulties had been raised, to get some eggs and tea by calling our- 
selves bond-fide travellers. This was my first introduction to the 
English Sunday, which is, after all, not so terrible. 

I have ventured to give this account of my first appearance in the 
United Kingdom by way of a short preface to the present article 
upon my career as a teacher in England. But in passing to the subject 
I now propose to treat, I crave in all humility to add that my first 
sojourn in London was of a rather frivolous nature, to use no stronger 
expression, and that I very nearly lost there entirely that spirit of 
seriousness from which I have since then rarely deviated. 

Then followed three stormy and dolorous years which I spent on 
the Continent, and then, 


‘*Car le malheur est bien un trésor qu’on déterre,”’! 


feeling a need, or at least a desire for some quiet, regular work out- 
side literature, and without any pecuniary necessity urging me to 
the step, I made up my mind to return to England, alone this time, 
with highly “ respectable ” intentions. 

As soon as I set foot in London, which henceforth possessed a 
serious significance in my life, I went to an agency for ‘teachers 
and tutors.” I wanted to be employed upon terms of mutual 
exchange; that is to say, I would teach French, drawing, and the 


(1) From Amour, a work of the author. 
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dead languages, in return for my board, lodging, and laundry. I 
waited for about a week, my heart full of vague regret for the liberty 
I was voluntarily about to surrender, and at the end of that time I 
received a notice from the agency in question, informing me that a 
schoolmaster in Lincolnshire had agreed to engage me as French 
and drawing master in a village called Stickney, near Boston. 
The following day I packed up my traps and started from King’s 
Cross for Sibsey, the nearest station to Stickney, where the school- 
master’s pony-chaise and groom were to meet me. On the way, 
I admired for the first time (for until then I had scarcely lived 
anywhere but in gloomy winter-London) the pretty autumnal 
scenery of the northern environs of the Metropolis. They were 
still innocent of the Alexandra Palace, which had scarcely been 
commenced at the period of which I am speaking. I admired also 
the country round Peterborough as it grew more and more charming, 
and the pleasingness of the scenery about Boston, and beyond it as 
far as my destination—a pleasingness which compensated even for 
its excessive flatness. At Sibsey, I was met by a chubby-faced urchin 
about twelve years old, a pony and the chaise mentioned above, in 
which a porter and the groom stowed my luggage. Then a touch 
of the whip and we were off. 

Twilight was about to fall on the scenery in front of us. The last 
rays of daylight were shedding lustre upon a landscape which 
was exquisite in its rich sweetness of pasture and trees-—those Eng- 
lish trees with their branches capriciously twisted and ‘ intricated,” 
if I may be allowed the barbarism, which the Bible somewhere says 
are those that bear the best fruit; both sides of the road, which 
was fringed with fine quickset hedges, were studded, so to speak, 
with big sheep and nimble colts roaming free. I made a sketch of 
the scene in these few verses, which are taken from my book, 
Sagesse — 

‘* T,,échelonnement des haies 
Moutonne a l’infini, mer 
Claire dans le brouillard clair 
Que sent bon les jeunes baies. 

‘« Des arbres et des moulins 
Sont légers sur le vert tendre 
Ou vient s’ébattre et s’étendre 
L’agilité des poulains. 

‘* Dans ce vague d’un dimanche 
Voici se jouer aussi 
De grandes brebis aussi 
Douces que leur laine blanche. 

“Tout 4 Vheure déferlait 
L’onde roulée en yolutes 


De cloches comme des flites 
Dans le ciel comme du lait.” 
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Half-way on our journey, or about that distance, we were obliged 
to pull up and pay the turnpike, a toll that no longer exists. At 
last, after the pony had trotted gently for another half-hour—now 
what the devil was the pony’s name ?—upon my word, I must give 
up trying to remember, although we afterwards became great friends 
—the boy said to me, “ Here is the school, sir.” And we found our- 
selves—the chaise, pony, groom, and your humble servant—opposite 
a gateway. It was opened to allow us to enter a yard, probably the 
playground, by a man in the thirties, with a large moustache and 
enormous whiskers, whom I could just distinguish in the dusk as 
he raised his felt hat and greeted me with the words, ‘‘ Welcome, 
moussou.”” 

To which I replied as soon as I had alighted, “‘ Excuse me, I have 
got plenty of dust.” 

To this rather doubtful English he replied in not less questionable 
French, “ Veux-tu laver ?”’ 

“ Yes,” said I, with an approach to correctness—at least, so I pride 
myself. 

And we directed our steps towards the kitchen entrance, where I 
washed my hands, after which my host took me into the parlour. 
There we found his wife weeping, as she leant over a cradle in which 
a little girl was dying. 

Naturally, I was much touched; but as I was scarcely able to 
stammer in broken English, whilst the lady did not know a blessed 
word of French, and her husband, though he was acquainted with 
our language, could not actually speak it, and understood it still less 
when spoken, I could only express by gestures my heartfelt sym- 
pathy, and my earnest hope that the stranger’s arrival might bring 
a blessing to the house—and the child might be saved. 

My pantomime was understood, and, amid tears, inwhich my own 
were mingled, my hand was clasped with a warmth that made me 
welcome from that moment. 

The ice was broken. 

From that day my hosts had a friend instead of an assistant, and 
I had two. 

When I awoke next morning, very early as usual, I went for a 
walk in the garden, where I met an old gentleman with a white 
beard, who spoke French tolerably well. He was the vicar of the 
parish, a canon of Lincoln and a county magistrate, a charming, 
and, I may add, a good, a very good man. I had several proofs of 
it afterwards ; I witnessed myself his genuine charity. His name 
was (for he is dead now) Canon Coltman. He had travelled a great 
deal, and was all kindness and zeal, full of practical and real love 
for the poor and sinful, and when I say sinful I use the word not 
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in the sectarian sense, but in its widest significance. I will say, in 
conclusion, regarding this sympathetic and venerable personage, 
that he was very well read and very well informed, a friend of Lord 
Ternyson, and, I believe, his contemporary at Eton, and Oxford 
or Cambridge. I shall have occasion to speak of him again a little 
later on. 

At the close of our pleasant and instructive conversation, in the 
course of which we had discussed all kinds of subjects, literature, 
art, and even theology, I returned to the house, or rather the 
cottage. It was literally a cottage, a coquettish, and, to us French- 
men, bizarre-looking English cottage—with its well-laid thatch, 
small sash windows, and numerous steps distributed here and there 
in twos and threes over all parts of the house, from the kitchen 
to the parlour, and from the parlour to the nursery. There was a 
light-coloured carpet in the parlour and everywhere else. 

The head master appeared and walked in slippers over the 
thickly-piled rugs among mahogany furniture, less heavy to the 
eye and of sweeter smell than with us. The chairs and armchairs 
were adorned with pieces of real lace—at least, so I should like to 
believe, though I still fear they were mere “imitation.” 

Mr. William Andrews came forward to greet me, apologising for 
his wife’s non-appearance at breakfast on account of their little girl’s 
illness. She was better, however, which I was sincerely glad to 
hear. Breakfast was soon over, and when the last slice of bread-and- 
butter had disappeared, he showed me over the school. I was 
delighted with the building, properly so called. In construction it 
was of a Gothic, should I say, nature, quite defaced, and all in rough 
plaster, with the outside timber-work painted dark red ; windows in 
good English fifteenth-century style, with small diamond-shaped 
panes, held together by a lattice of lead. 

The playground was perhaps a little too much like the courtyards 
of our schools. But behind the schoolhouse and dwelling was what 
we should call a c/os, and in England is called a green, a bowling- 
green, which our ancestors converted into bondingrin. It was enclosed 
by hedges, as any one would know who was even a little acquainted 
with England (which is in actuality Great Normandy, rather than 
the Great Britain of geography), and surrounded in an almost super- 
natural degree to a student of Shakespeare by fairy-like poplars. 

To please the owner and amuse myself we visited everything, the 
kitchen, the parlour, which also served as a dining-room, &c., not 
forgetting Taffy’s stable (there! I have at last remembered the 
pony’s name), the fowl-yard, nor even the open-air dwelling of Lady 
Pig, a gigantic black sow, which consisted of planks, with a stye to 
sleep in and protect her from the weather, and other outhouses, &c. 
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Then, for it was past eight o’clock, we went into the school-room. 
After commanding silence, which was obtained with some difficulty 
by a youth about sixteen years old, a pupil destined to become a 
schoolmaster in his turn, Mr. Andrews read prayers. 

The prayers were in English, and consisted of our old “ Veni, sancte 
Spiritus, reple tuorum corda fidelium,” to which the children listened and 
responded very decorously, if not in any devouter spirit, the girls 
and boys standing in front of their different benches, according to 
their sex, and the place assigned to them. 

Then, I was introduced. 

“ Monsieur Verlaine, who is a Bachelor of Arts of the University 
of Paris, is willing to assist me in teaching the French language and 
the art of drawing. He knows English as well as an Englishman, 
and most certainly far better than all of you put together, but, of 
course, he cannot pronounce it ... quite well. I am convinced 
that you will respect and like this gentleman. But should any of 
you take advantage of his foreign accent to show him the least want 
of respect, I shall lose no time in . . . correcting the error.” 

I then began with my drawing-lessons. I had asked for this 
arrangement, which would make it easier for me to become used to 
my pupils, to catch a little of their pronunciation, and, in short, to 
accustom myself quickly to my new profession, whilst in the mean- 
time I prepared myself for giving efficient lessons in French and 
looked out for some remunerative private lessons. 

Oh! the extraordinary noses, ears, &c., produced by my first 
drawing class. Children, in all that concerns the graphic reproduc- 
tion of objects, have a way of seeing peculiar to themselves, exactly 
like savage races. For both alike polychrome statuary in all its 
forms, from a classic masterpiece to the coarsest caricature, is the only 
art, except perhaps music, or rather noise. To them drawing appears 
the amusement of a moment, and they never conscientiously study 
the form, size, or even the arrangement of the objects in the copies 
that are placed before them in engraving, charcoal, ink, or pencil. 
If an object is turned to the left, they calmly place it to the right, 
and vice versd. An eyebrow is converted into a wavy brush, eyelashes 
into tiny stakes, a mouth into a crooked zigzag, while a nose becomes 
a horizontal zigzag, and so on, with many other wonders. Their 
sense of ornament and line does not awaken, if it awaken at all, 
until about the age of twelve. My pupils were not constituted 
differently from other children; for instance, their hatching resem- 
bled an inextricable network of absurdly disproportionate lines; the 
stump, which they continually moistened with their tongues, pro- 
duced muddy smudges or holes in the paper; the charcoal was 
chiefly used to smear their faces and to dirty themselves all over in 
a frightful way ; and they nibbled the pieces of breadcrumb intended 
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to rub out mistakes. At first I was rather angry at seeing that my 
instructions were misunderstood and my corrections were futile ; 
then I made up my mind to laugh at the whole thing, and before 
long I even formed a collection of the productions of infantine 
English art, a very good collection of its kind, which I kept a long 
time. 

Ai eleven o’clock, thank goodness! the class was over. A short 
spell of recreation followed, then all the children went home, to 
return at from two to four o’clock in the afternoon. I re-entered 
the house, where I found Mrs. Andrews, who shook my hand 
affectionately. The dear lady told me that her baby girl was < 
little better, and she began already to look hopeful. But the dinner- 
bell rang (in London and the large cities this midday meal, which 
here formed the chief repast, is the least important, and is called 
“Junch”’). We all washed our hands and took our places at the 
table, with four new guests almost or entirely unknown to me. 
Firstly, the young monitor I had already seen, then two day boarders 
of ten or twelve years old, lastly, Master George Andrews, the son of 
the house, a fat little boy of about three, very noisy, very much 
scolded, and very much loved. Grace was said by one of the day 
boarders. This English denedicite is not accompanied by the sign of 
the cross, yet it touches even a professing Catholic such as I was, 
alas! then. Next appeared the roast beef. Not one of those 
crimson lumps that are set before us even in our best restaurants, 
but a well-cut joint, daintily streaked with fat and lean, emitting 
rich and appetising odour, full of promise of nourishment. No 
sauce, no gravy! The vegetables were potatoes boiled in their 
jackets, and bursting through their skins. They were served upon 
a plate to the left, and were the substitute for bread, which was not 
offered tous. It is true that the latter article of food, which here 
is only eaten when cut in slices with bread or jam, appeared in a 
pudding with lemon peel (lemon pudding), a delicious sweet. It 
displayed its white roundness in the place of dessert, which was 
represented by it alone, and it was quite enough. A propos of this 
subject, the pudding (etymology : Loudin) is scarcely the dish a simple 
Frenchman imagines. The name is given to a soft paste made of 
breadcrumbs mixed with beef-marrow and brown sugar, which is 
enriched at pleasure by means of raisins, lemon-peel as above, &c., 
the whole being placed in a basin and cooked for some hours ina 
saucepan of boiling water. After the meal grace was repeated, 
with the same inelinedion of the body over the hands, joined on the 
edge of the table as before. Then followed some leisure time before 
study recommenced. 

Mr, Andrews and I took advantage of it for a talk. In spite of 
our mutual difficulty in understanding each other’s speech, we yet 
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managed sufficiently well, and he confided to me his plans for the 
future. He wished to pass an examination, and, if he succeeded, it 
would enable him to obtain an important preferment. With this 
object he offered me an exchange of lessons, He undertook to perfect 
me in English and I was to help him in his Greek and Latin. I 
accepted the proposal with great pleasure, and we began work on 
the following day. So whilst I was labouring amongst the English 
classics, from Marlow to Addison, and from Fielding to Macaulay, 
and skimming a number of old books of purely philological interest, 
he studied Sallust, Virgil, Tacitus, and Persius. His assistance has 
made of me a passable English scholar, or at least reader; and I 
hope that my instruction was of some service to him. 

And in this way half the day was spent. A second, more advanced 
drawing class awaited me in the afternoon. Landscape was the 
principal subject, and I had more satisfaction, if not more amusement, 
in teaching these pupils than the junior class, as you will readily 
understand. 

A few days later I began my French lessons, a thankless but 
pleasant task when, us in my case, one has to deal with youthful but, 
on the whole, intelligent brains. Later on, I gave private lessons in 
the neighbourhood, amongst others, to 2 young man who was pre- 
paring for the military college at Woolwich, with the Vicar of Sibsey, 
who was still a young man, quiet, very learned, and absolutely 
orthodox in his Anglicanism, living alone in calm dignity with his 
books and children. 

Thus a year passed by, peaceful, pleasant, lively even at times, for 
joy had returned to the house. One might have said that the 
stranger had really brought a blessing with him, for after the first 
week Miss Lily was completely out of danger, and now she was a 
pretty baby, very rosy and always smiling. My mother came to see 
me in the spring, and although she did not know one word of the 
language of the country, she enjoyed herself without any care weigh- 
ing upon her except to get bread at dinner and supper, concurrently 
with and proportionately to the roast beef, steaks, chops, Irish 
stews, and other dishes, one of which I have only seen there, 
although I have vainly endeavoured to obtain it again in the course 
of my various sojourns in England. It consisted of chopped herbs 
laid between very closely pressed slices of a thick, very thick piece 
of salted pork, I believe. It was called “ stuffed chine ”—very good 
indeed. 

I also dined from time to time with the excellent Canon Coltman, 
the worthy vicar of whom I have already spoken. My mother and he 
often had talks together and they got on wonderfully well. On Sun- 
days we went to church with the Andrews. My mother read the 
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mass for the day in her Roman Catholic prayer-book, and her sincere 
devoutness pleased the tolerant clergyman. I like these services, 
which are so simple, and really shared in by the whole congregation, 
though they remain ceremonious. And then, what soul-moving 
music is Handel’s! Canon Coltman has been dead for some years, 
and I am sure that if there be a God, and this God is Catholic, he 
must be saved; he was so charitable in addition to all his other 
virtues. 

We had a few regular associates: Dr. Maxwell, a good fellow, 
and somewhat of a free-thinker; an honest tailor, in whose house 
my mother lodged and who sang in the choir, making the queerest 
grimaces as he opened his mouth ; his wife, a tiny woman, with two 
fine boys; and nearly a mile from Stickney lived the Rev. Mr. 
Scratton, formerly one of Canon Coltman’s curates, a short-built man, 
who lisped French, a charming fellow, and some others whom it 
would be useless to mention. 

I have said that I, and my mother too, had made a friend of 
Taffy! What countless lumps of sugar we gave him! And I should 
be ungrateful if I omitted to mention Nero, a good-natured, large, 
but extremely fat poodle, who liked me so well that two years later, 
when I was visiting Mr. Andrews, he recognised me on the road 
from Sibsey to Stickney, and ran up to lick my hands and face, and 
to express in barking those verses of the divine Racine— 


‘* Qui, puisque je retrouve un ami si fidéle, 
Ma fortune va prendre une face nouvelle!” 


There was also a funny little black kitten, who was a great 
friend of mine. But everything passes away, and this, on the 
whole, delightful sojourn ended for reasons which I only vaguely 
remember. The Andrews and I had to part. We were sorry on 
both sides, and I left, almost in tears, after warmly shaking. hands 
with these excellent people and kissing the children, more particu- 
larly Lily, whom I called half seriously my little miracle. 

My mother and I then spent some months at Boston, an old city 
possessing a superb church, the tower of which calls to mind one of 
those belonging to Rouen Cathedral ; it also boasts a white statue of 
Mr. Ingram, the founder of the I//ustrated London News, conspicuous 
amongst the black tombstones in the old graveyard round the church. 
We lodged in a street named Main Ridge with some people who 
owned a grotto made of pebbles and the shells of oysters, mussels and 
other things, which recall, in caricature, my lines in the Fétes 
Galantes—- 

‘« Chaque coquillage incrusté 


Dans la grotte ot nous nous aimames 
A sa particularité.” 
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Inside, weapons, helmets, and various other objects and curiosities 
were hung, but the chief attraction, the gem of the museum, was 
the really well preserved skeleton of a fine whale, which filled the 
whole length and nearly the whole height and width of the grotto, 

This cetacean had a history, which might have served as pendant 
to that of the celebrated sardine which, one day, blocked the port of 
Marseilles. In some unusual stress of weather it had _ been 
stranded at the mouth of the river which passes through the town. 

Every Sunday we heard mass in a chapel situated on the bank of 
the canal. It was under the charge of the Rev. Father Sabela, a 
German from the Grand Duchy of Nassau, who lived hard by with 
his brother and sister. The sister has rather slipped my memory, 
but the brother, who has since been ordained priest, was my pupil 
for some time. He was a big, heavily bearded fellow, who had 
served in the German artillery at Sedan, and seemed almost abashed 
at the fact since the day when I found in his brother’s album a 
photograph of himself in the regimental helmet. And this is how 
we managed our lessons. He used to come to our house three or four 
times a week, between half-past four and five o’clock. After tea 
we set to work, both speaking English (?), for I was as ignorant 
of German as he was of French, and any Bostonian present would 
have derived much amusement from hearing these French lessons 
given to a German by a Frenchman in a language which was 
perhaps tolerably well understood, but certainly worse than badly 
spoken by both pupil and teacher, with a particularly bad accent in 
each case. 

On the outside the chapel was a long, low, brick building, with a 
very simple little open belfry and a small bell. It contained seats 
for about two hundred persons; a high altar of Gothic form, a 
statuette of the Holy Virgin and Saint Joseph, which, one might 
have been tempted to believe, came from Nuremberg, and to the 
right and left the Stations of the Cross in bas-relief, illuminated by 
the Rev. Father Sabela’s brother. This was all the furniture of the 
church, unless we add the font and pulpit, which were more than 
simple. Everything was bright and pretty, and there was a choir 
of amateurs, who surpassed themselves at High Mass, in which they 
sang sacred airs from Mozart, Haydn, and other of the more elegant 
maestri, and excelled by far the usual church music lamentably 
and inefficiently chanted by voices untrained in this high art. The 
congregation was composed of Irishmen, foreigners, and two or 
three old English families. The Rev. Father Sabela preached in 
English with a strong German accent, but very correctly, and not 
without impressiveness. He spoke a little French, and my mother 
and I often went to his house, for he was very pleasant an1 full of 
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anecdote, although still a young man. He knew Canon Coltman, 
and so great was the genuine tolerance of the latter, that he once 
sent a subscription, a large sum, too, in proportion to his income, 
for the decoration of the Catholic chapel at Boston. Facing the 
building, on the other side of the canal, stood one of those large 
white windmills which are almost unknown among us, and during 
the service, according to the position of the sun, the shadow of the 
sails fell lovingly upon the high altar and the officiating priest. 

I have dwelt at some length upon my residence in Lincolnshire, 
but I shall speak much more briefly about my “ visits” in Hamp- 
shire. My first was to Bournemouth, where I was engaged after 
Easter, for six months, to teach French and the dead languages, by 
Mr. Remington, a Protestant clergyman who had been converted to 
Catholicism, at his small but very select school of St. Aloysius (St. 
Louis of Gonzaga). The house, built like a chd/et, looked over the 
sea, but from a distance, so that we could only see its extreme 
horizon, the scarcely perceptible “ white horses,” the shining sails of 
the fishing-boats, and the red smoke of the steamers as they were on 
the point of disappearing or were just gone out of sight. The town 
is what is called, on the other side of the Channel, a “ watering- 
place ;”’ pretty, quiet, without any trade, a beach with no port, but 
with a jetty for form’s sake, surrounded by charming woods in which 
the pine predominates. I took my boys down to the beach every 
day and bathed with them. They were not numerous, an average 
of a dozen at the outside, of whom some were Irish, and these were 
real imps. On Sundays we attended the Catholic services’in an 
exquisite little church attached to a picturesque Jeswitiére, a little 
to the northern extremity of the town. Its decorations are profuse 
and in good taste, in a style borrowed to some extent from the reli- 
gious art of Munich; the music is good, and the Fathers are all very 
learned, very pious, and also very tolerant. Two of them were for- 
merly Anglican clergymen, one of them being Father Anderdon, a 
nephew of Cardinal Manning. From this spot, on the top of the 
high cliffs covered with furze I have seen leagues and leagues of 
sea in every direction, even as far as the first rocks off the shores of 
the Norman islands, and I composed some verses in this style :— 

‘* La mer est plus belle 

Que les cathédrales, 

Nourrice fidéle, 

Berceuse de rales, 

La mer sur qui prie 

La Vierge Marie!” 
I also wrote a short poem called “Bournemouth” (Amour), which 
has been considered good. However, it is too long to quote here. 
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Lymington, where I was last employed, in 1879, is quite a small 
town in the middie of woods, and such pretty woods! It is adorned 
by a very old church, dedicated to St. Thomas a Becket. This 

Romanesque and Gothic building has a fairly high tower, entirely 
covered by a black centenarian ivy, in the centre of an old grave- 
yard, full of upright, weather-beaten tombstones. Not far off is 
a green where the boys play football, &c. Every day we spent an 
hour or two walking in a neighbouring wood. Here we used to 
meet a young ladies’ school under the charge of a French governess ; 
it was quite romantic. There were few other distractions. <A 


Catholic chapel, with a very sport-loving Irish priest, a friend of 


Mr. Murdoch, the head-master, who was mayor of the borough of 
Lymington, an active Scotchman, very talkative, and a great smoker. 
Some thirty boys, of whom two or three were biggish youths and 
two French boys, one from Paris, the other from Quillebeuf. We 
used to talk till unheard-of hours whilst smoking those large cigars, 
which are so good, but so dear. Mr. Murdoch’s sister, an elderly 
person, was a very strict Presbyterian, but also very good-natured 
at times. 

I only remained at Lymington three months, for I was recalled to 
Paris by my mother’s health, which gave me only too much cause for 
legitimate anxiety. Thus abruptly ended what I have called, with 
some pomposity, my “ career as a teacher” in England, where I was 
afterwards twice destined to return, and by-and-by I propose com- 
mitting a few notes to paper on the subject of these later visits. 

Paunt VERLAINE. 
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THE KING, THE POPE, AND CRISPI. 


Crispi still rules. Crispi has escaped the assassin’s bullet. Is 
Crispi Cavour the Second or ——-? Let us look back. 

Cavour, the greatest statesman of modern Italy, died in 1861. He 
was bled to death. Contemporary rumour, which has not passed into 
history, accused Napoleon III. of complicity with the lady who at 
that time was in Cavour’s confidence, and the moderate sum of 30,000 
francs secret service money was actually named as the price disbursed 
by the French Government for the medical treatment, which removed 
from the field of European politics the most embarrassing diplomat 
that Napoleon had ever encountered. The tale is not quite incredible, 
as 25,000 francs was certainly offered a few years previously for the 
destruction of Victor Hugo by the same Imperial assassin. 

Under Cavour’s skilful management, Italy had become a nation. 
Never since the transference of the seat of Empire from Rome to 
Constantinople (in the 4th century), and the subsequent decline of the 
Roman Empire, had she been that. Mazzini’s complaint, that “Italians 
had no country,” remained true down to 1870, when the defeat of 
Napoleon at Sedan loosened the last French grip on the Romagna ; 
as Garibaldi’s defeat of Francis II. loosened the Bourbon grip on 
Naples, and the defeat at Sadowa, the Austrian grip on Venetia. 
Italy at last found herself free from the foreigner from sea to sea. 

In twenty years Victor Emmanuel had absorbed dukedoms and 
princedoms and republics (Modena, Parma, Tuscany, Venice) of the 
north, the Papal territory with Rome in the middle, and Naples and 
Sicily in the south, thus uniting Italians in one country under one 
native king. 

No one now doubts that Cavour was the indispensable brain 
of this extraordinary revolution; no one now believes that the 
patriotism of Mazzini, or the prowess of Garibaldi alone coyld have 
accomplished any such thing; and everyone knows that Napoleon, 
who at first, for his own purposes, helped to free the north, along 
with the other powers (England alone excepted), was strongly 
opposed to the conquest of the south, and prevented it as long as 
ever he could. Indeed, the sudden appearance of a new, and in 
some respects unique, nation, considerably fluttered the political 
dovecots of Europe, and “gave them seriously to reflect,” as the 
French say. When Cavour, at the Paris Conference (1854), stepped 
forward to treat on equal terms with Napoleon III., and put in 
Italy’s claim to fight side by side with France and England in 
the Crimean war—proclaiming for the first time her value as an 
ally—he created as much surprise in Paris as did Victor Emmanuel 
when, in response to the arrogant dictates of Austria, in 1849, he 
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informed the Austrian Minister that his master might do what he 
chose in Austria, but he meant to be ruler in his own country. 

All this seemed wonderful at the time, but it seems not less 
wonderful now. There isa glamour about the great names of the 
Italian Revolution. There was a kind of disorderly magic about 
their exploits that made men stand aside and hold their breath. The 
effrontery of a Guerilla chief (Garibaldi) and a political pamphleteer 
(Mazzini) holding Rome against the French army, and actually 
defeating General Oudinot’s troops; the wonder of Garibaldi’s 
campaign against the Austrians in the North and the Neapolitans in 
the South ; the novel sight of a king (Victor Emmanuel) heading a 
cavalry charge (at Palestro) ; the phenomenon of town after town 
in Italy organised by a poor Italian (Mazzini) starving in the Fulham 
Road ; of a country spontaneously rising against foreign oppression, 
and under its improvised leaders forcing the hands of one European 
Cabinet after another; the supreme wonder of such heterogeneous 
elements so cunningly handled and welded together by a master 
mind as to produce the constitutional result of a kingdom of italy 
instead of chaos—all this was enough to excite the imagination of 
Europe at the time and supply abundant food for realistic romance 
and all sorts of doubtful history. 

The heroic age has passed, the great enthusiasms have cooled. 
Every one of the mighty and romantic figures of the revolution is in 
his grave—Cavour, Mazzini, Garibaldi, the king Victor Emmanuel, 
Pius IX., Napoleon III., are hardly even memories to the rising 
generation. With the exception of Garibaldi, their portraits have 
disappeared even from the Italian print shops. 

Thirty years have sufficed to wipe out the remembrance of exploits 
which put all Europe in a blaze, and political combinations which 
struck with the gravest fears and misgivings half-a-dozen cabinets. 

It is now time to ask what has been really achieved? Has the 
dream of the great Italian patriots and their Ré Galantuomo been 
realised? Are the Italians free, contented, solvent ? 

The answer sounds almost like a dirge. The Italians at this 
moment are coerced, dissatisfied, and bankrupt. The unity of Italy 
is mechanical, not organic. The peoples of Italy are one in name, 
but not in habits, tastes, or temperaments. They agree only in 
two political tenets: Ist, that things are all wrong; 2nd, that the 
Government is to blame; an explanation which, as Monsieur Renan 
has remarked, “‘is always acceptable to the people.” 

The people are not always wrong; they have in this case discerned 
a secret. Things are all wrong, because the men who made the revo- 
lution left no successors equal to the task of carrying it out. One 
Cavour created Italian unity from without by removing all foreign 
lets and hindrances, but it required another Cavour to create Italian 
unity from within by harmonising the clamour of interests and soften- 
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ing the clash of northern, midland, and southern temperaments in 
that most mixed and excitable of all peninsulas. No second Cavour 
has as yet appeared. The instant he passed away his successor, 
Rattazzi, made all Italy feel the loss of the master mind by allowing 
Garibaldi, the darling of the people, to be shot down at Aspra- 
monte. This is the kind of blunder which Cavour might have fallen 
into a dozen times, but which he skilfully managed to avoid. With 
the Marquis d’Azeglio and the Baron Ricasoli went the last men of 
the second, if not of the first, rank of Italian statesmen. Under 
Rattazzi and his successor the content, prosperity and prestige of the 
country slowly but steadily declined, until with the /aissez faire and 
opportunist policy too long uninterrupted of Depretis, Italian credit, 
together with Italian patriotism, seems to have reached its lowest 
ebb. 

Signor Crispi, the Garibaldian, who organised the famous expedi- 
tion from Genoa, in 1860, which resulted in the conquest of 
Sicily and Naples, is now once more in power. He has lately 
emerged into quite European prominence. His recent resignation 
and reappointment make it abundantly clear that he is the only 
possible ruler at the present crisis. But he is on his trial, and 
so is the King his master—or servant. At this moment there is 
wheel within wheel. If Signor Crispi succeeds in quieting the 
country, developing its agriculture and commerce, and saving it 
from general bankruptcy, he will be hailed in coming years as the 
saviour—as Cavour and Garibaldi were saluted as the founders—of 
the monarchy. If he fails Italy may again be broken up into 
federated republics or principalities, bound to be variously jockeyed 
as before by foreign cabinets—in which case there is no reason why 
the Pope should not again come by his own and emerge as a 
temporal power. We shall then, in one century, have seen the 
Italian peninsular cast off its princelet puppets under Austria, 
Romagna and Papal rule, adopt its monarchy, then break up its 
monarchy, and hand itself over again to a divided allegiance ; the 
work of Cavour will be undone, the vicious circle will be complete, 
and the last state of Italy will be worse than the first. But enough 
of prophecy. 

In the present article I wish to pose neither as Republican, 
Monarchist, or Federalist. I am unable, indeed, to conceal my 
strong predilection for an Italian constitutional monarchy and my 
conviction that this is the special form of unity which will enable 
Italy to hold her own for the present among the nations. Still I 
deal with the elements of opinion rather than with conclusions. 
Those elements are mainly derived from the casually-expressed 
thoughts of various people belonging to different political sections 
of the Italian community. I have been much struck by the 
flat contradictions, mendacious statements, diverse estimates, and 
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outrageous gossip, now making for one side, now for the other. I 
have compared what I have heard with what I have seen in passing 
through Italy during the last few weeks from north to south, and 
from south to north, and what I have to say may be conveniently 
summed up in four questions and their answers. 

I. What are the prospects of the King ? 

II. What are the prospects of Crispi ? 

III. What are the prospects of the people ? 

IV. What are the prospects of the Pope? 

I. The King.—Some peopie will tell you the King does nothing. 
He does not care; he is the puppet of Germany; he is led by 
Crispi, and Crispi does not really possess the confidence of the 
country. Others say the King has a reserve of force. He is 
capable of interposing as his father did at critical moments; he 
apparently lets things glide, but he is by no means a mere figure- 
head. Some years ago he was immensely popular by the amount 
of feeling and courage he showed during the cholera epidemic. 
It may seem strange to us in England to hear the King spoken 
of as a distinct power by no means to be confounded with his 
ministry. In England, for the sovereign, politically speaking, to 
do nothing, is a virtue, and his minister is expected to resign if 
the monarch attempts to have a will or judgment of his own. Ever 
since the obstinacy of George III. lost us the American colony it has 
been generally held that “the king can do no wrong—because he 
can do nothing.” In England this is a sort of political dogma with 
all parties. But the Italian kingdom is too young for such a rigid 
constitution. The King has still a casting vote, and in any critical 
situation his power, if not his popularity, depends upon his hitting 
the popular needs. It is quite possible in Italy for M.P.s not 
to represent the feeling of their constituencies and still keep their 
seats, and for ministers to have a majority and be distinctly un- 
popular. A king, such as Victor Emmanuel was, and King Hum- 
bert is expected to be, is still a sort of deus ex machina, and his 
crown itself may depend upon the way in which he acts in some 
grave crisis. 

Had Victor Emmanuel oleyed Cavour and declined to cede Savoy 
and Nice at Villa Franca, it is very possible that France and 
Austria might have crushed him. Had Victor Emmanuel disobeyed 
his minister and refused to march south in 1860, at a time when the 
people were clamouring for the dictatorship of Garibaldi in Naples, 
it is almost certain he would never have been King of Italy at all. 
Ilad Victor Emmanuel forced a war with Prussia against the advice 
of Minghetti, as he forced the cession of Nice against the advice of 
Cavour, he would have been crippled and bankrupt before ever he 
came to the national throne. 

The crisis in the midst of which King Humbert now finds himself, 
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requires something like the pluck of a Victor Emmanuel and the 
skill of a Cavour to deal with it. The people are oppressed with 
taxation. Secret societies riddle Italy through and through. The 
Maffeists, Anarchists, Freemason Insurrectionists, are only the 
Mazzinian Carbonari, and the Italia Giovane faction of Garibaldi in 
a new dress. All of them are mere protests under different conditions 
against bad government. The recent Sicilian insurrection was only 
a symptom of a deep, or, as the Italian newspapers have it, ‘‘a chronic 
malady.” The King is unpopular because it is thought that he 
might resist Signor Crispi’s heavy taxation. But he does nothing of 
the kind. The war material is heavy, expensive, and yet not effi- 
cient. The ironclads are not half manned, but the people cannot pay 
for them even as they are. There is ruinous debt also in the Rail- 
way and other departments, and still Crispi asks for more money 
and more power to get it, and the vote is forced through in the 
teeth of growing indignation and anarchy, with a decided but un- 
popular ministerial majority. The thing lies in a nutshell. The 
King is unpopular because he supports Crispi ; Crispi is unpopular 
because he taxes the people ; Crispi taxes the people mainly to keep 
up the army; the army is kept up to enable her to maintain the 
Triple Alliance and prevent her falling a prey to the dictatorship 
of France, Germany, or Austria, and again being cut up and divided 
between the great powers. Crispi believes in the Cavour-Garibaldi- 
Victor Emmanuel programme of Italy and all Italy under a constitu- 
tional King. It turns out to be an expensive programme. When 
the people shouted “ viva Garibaldi” in Naples in 1860 they did not 
know what they were shouting for. The prospects of King Humbert 
entirely depend upon whether he can reconcile the people to the 
support of the army as his father reconciled them to its creation 
under Cavour. It was by sacrifice that Italy became one, and by 
sacrifice alone will she remain one and be able to resist the practical 
disintegration involved in a new federation of States or an illusory 
republic. At the same time the King’s civil list is too heavy, and 
the corrupt expenditure of the army, especially in the matter of 
forage supplies, which Signor Crispi would fain deal with, imposes 
sacrifices on the people which they bitterly and properly resent. 

II. Signor Crispii—The prospects of Signor Crispi depend upon 
whether he can hold out. His policy is definite. is conception of 
a united Italy under a constitutional king is sound and statesmanlike. 
His present high-handed dealing with conspirators, and his much 
criticised call for exceptional powers, are said to be justified by the 
deplorably flabby condition in which the veteran Depretis left Italy 
after a long and unscrupulous reign of laxity and opportunism. Of 
course Crispi relies on the north, which gave to Italy unity and its 
king, to save that unity and the king—but he has to grapple with 
the idle and excitable south, the subtle organisation of the Vatican, 
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the personality of the Pope, who has nothing to lose and everything 
to gain in a scramble, and a venality which preys like a vampire 
upon the life of Italy and pervades every department of State and 
commerce, exploiting the debates in the house, wasting time, and 
blighting the public honour of the country. 

Crispi is also at a disadvantage for want of acry. The people 
have got Italian Unity and they do not like it. They seem to have 
exchanged King Log for King Stork and are nearly gobbled up. 
Thousands bled and were ruined under Garibaldi and Cavour, but 
they bled for a purpose and they seemed to see the end of the ruin 
in the salvation of their country. Crispi has failed to excite the 
enthusiasm which makes sacrifice a passion, or to reveal a purpose 
and an aim like that held up by Garibaldi, at once intelligible and 
irresistibly attractive. Crispi’s success must depend upon his power 
to convince Italy that in spite of heavy taxation it will be better for 
her to remain united under a strong constitutional rule than to 
listen to the voice of the anarchic charmer, which proposes to put 
back the clock of time and reduce her to a conglomeration of petty 
States, or a pseudo-Republic which will inevitably end in the old 
petty despotisms combined with that foreign interference from which 
the country has so lately escaped at the cost of so much blood and 
treasure. Crispi’s imprisoning this or that conspirator, or putting 
down with a high hand a riot here or there, or clapping on additional 
taxes for a time, are details which if he fails will be regarded by the 
future historian as blunders, if he succeeds, as master-strokes. Still, 
the severe sentences passed on eminent men like Felice Giuffrida, 
the deputy, eighteen years’ solitary confinement, and the numerous 
other ruthless fines and imprisonments, have done Crispi infinite 
harm, and the late attempt to assassinate him is the result. An old 
Garibaldian like Crispi, of all men in the world, should deal as 
tenderly as possible with men writhing under severe fiscal exactions, 
and honest political discontent, based on real grievances, even 
when it culminates in a revolt, should be met by something better 
than spiteful personal retaliation. 

III. The People.—What are the prospects of the people? That 
depends in the present case largely upon the people themselves. A 
people that are not united will never bear taxation patiently because a 
disunited people cannot be commercially prosperous, and therefore can- 
not afford to pay the taxes, The differences between north and south 
Italy, or between Piedmont and Sicily, are not indeed like those between 
Ireland and England largely religious, but they are certainly racial 
and the gulp between the easy-going, but passionate, children of the 
two Sicilies and the hardy mountaineer and stalwart cultivator of 
the Piedmont plains is almost as wide as the chasm between Teuton 
and the Celt. Victor Emmanuel’s favourite unifier of Italy was the 
army, but it has turned in the hands of his successor into a disinte- 
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grator. It was all very well to move the army up and down Italy 
when the army was a symbol of a common liberation from which 
so much was expected; but now the tyrants are gone there is no 
longer a halo of romance about the army, nothing but army bills. 
The tyrant now is the tax collector. 

Undoubtedly the people have a grievance. The taxes have been 
not only cruelly, but unjustly exacted. The collector has entered 
Sicilian cottages backed by the police, and seeing the pot-au-feu 
smoking, argued that those who could afford to eat could afford to 
pay a “supplement” or excess tax, and if it turned out there was no 
money, the officers of the law have been known to seize the dinner 
and throw it out of the window, under the noses of the poor peasant 
and his hungry family. There was no redress for the subjects of 
Humbert any more than for those of Bomba, when his police under 
the brutal Manisalco at Palermo dragged the wives and daughters of 
the Palermitans out of bed, stole their jewelry and arrested their 
husbands and brothers on fictitious charges. People will always 
rise against misgovernment and oppression, whether the government 
call itself Republican, Monarchical, or any other. 

The Sicilian insurrectionists would say that they are merely fight- 
ing against the very abuses of power from which Garibaldi and 
Cavour proposed to deliver them, and that is about their case. It is 
no answer to say that the Sicilian insurrection was a put-up job 
entirely organised in the north, where the people are richer and 
more content. That does not prove that the south had no grievance 
and was merely worked on by unscrupulous agitators. Throughout 
the Garibaldean rising the revolution was organised from the north ; 
as far north as England, where Mazzini’s letters were opened, and 
his plans often frustrated by our secret police. ‘Southern disaffection 
undoubtedly means unjust, as well as excessive, taxation. Nor, 
again, does it make it any better to say the people have always been 
so oppressed. No doubt that is why, with the assistance of Gari- 
baldi, they threw off Bomba’s yoke, and now fancy they will better 
themselves by throwing off King Humbert’s. Where the insur- 
rectionists of 1894 are wrong is in confounding a crisis involving 
heavy sacrifices under a constitutional monarchy with the abuses of 
the petty despotic states of the tyrannous Sicilies of 1860. 

Another grievance. In exchanging one rule for another, people 
look for special benefits. Now, bad as were the Papal, Neapolitan, 
and ducal governments, there was, whilst they lasted, a certain 
regard for local interests and prejudices, which with this new cen- 
tralisation of the government in Rome has ceased to exist. The 
provinces complain that the laws passed for the good of the whole 
country (especially as regards taxation) press unequally; that their 
provincial needs are not understood, nor their local interests respected 
by deputies and ministers actually less in touch with them than was 
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the Pope with the Romagna, or the Duke with Tuscany, not badly 
governed at that time. In fact, the more remote provinces of Italy, 
finding themselves neglected and mulct, are sighing for the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, and calling out for some sort of Home Rule. The 
King’s government has taken all the magic out of the old ery, Ltalia 
Unita. One Italian can now call another Italian, ‘“ Foreigner !” 
without a blush. No new banner has been as yet invented by Crispi 
capable of rallying those disaffected units, and the wolfish anarchist 
sees his opportunity, and is ready to come in and scatter the flock. 

The present recrudescence of Mazzinian Republicanism (without 
the nobleness of Mazzini) is the actual and grave danger of the 
monarchy, and, I may add, of the people. 

A confederation of Italian States cannot place Italy in the 
position of the United States or the French Republic—for definite 
and obvious reasons. France is one people, and has never had any 
difficulty about national union face to face with an external foe, 
though perpetually changing her government and indulging in 
domestic revolutions and internal discord, still the war of class with 
class is not as the war of race with race. 

The United States, again, are not surrounded, like Italy, by 
jealous powers greater than themselves, ready to profit by State rival- 
ries. They succeeded in the war of north against south in maintain- 
ing their unity from within because the principle of cohesion was 
more powerful than the tendency to separation. 

But an Italian Republic or any conceivable federation of States 
at present could not succeed, because the tendency to separate is 
stronger than the desire to cohere ; and were the monarchy and the 
army once removed, there would be no power left in the land 
strong enough to oppose a bold front to the invader next time 
Austria or Germany should fancy a slice of Piedmont, or France 
covet a piece of Naples or Sicily. 

An Italian Republican army! Think of it! Imagine the people 
of Palermo or Naples sending a contingent to help Piedmont to 
keep Austria out of Venice. Why, the southern sections of the 
Republic would glory in the discomfiture of either of “those 
northern foreigners.”” They would say, ‘“‘ They have met their match 
at last—why embroil ourselves with their quarrels?” But presently 
the middle of Italy would go, and soon after that the Republics of 
Sicily and Naples would haggle about combining against some other 
common foe, and the ery of “ Italians have no country!” would have 
to be raised all over again. Would it then be so easy to tear back 
bit by bit the limbs of Italy from the claws of the French eagle, the 
Russian lion, or the Austrian wolf ? 

These fears are not imaginary. Most recent history might teach 
Italy the fate of little States, or a conglomeration of them face to face 
with big powers. The growth of Piedmont itself is an example. 
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The Dukes of Savoy straddled the Alps. ‘Their geographical position 
did not allow them to be honest,” as the Prince de Ligne said. They 
annexed Piedmont, became kings of the north, and swallowed up 
Italy bit by bit. Austria took and retook Venice and Lombardy, 
and with extreme reluctance abandoned either. Russia could not 
brook the independence of Hungary and Poland on her frontier. 
Napoleon III. wrenched Nice and Savoy from Piedmont in return 
for service rendered at Magenta and Solferino. We now know that 
he almost persuaded Victor Emmanuel to give up a slice of Pied- 
mont, and he actually intrigued with Prussia to let him take Belgium. 
If Belgium and Switzerland still remain free it is only because the 
big powers find such neutral territories useful, as buffers or go- 
betweens, not because they could not take them to-morrow if they 
chose, or would not like to have them. 

Let Italia Unita, with Rome as her capital, take note of these 
facts, and learn that for her the words Anarchy, Federation, or Re- 
publicanism at present may be translated into the Wene, Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin of old Babylon. But the prospects of the people depend 
upon one thing more, and that is the probity of the country. 

In Italy, from top to bottom, everyone robs and scrambles and 
intrigues. The Roman bank scandals have revealed the fact that 
ministers of state, deputies, and men of high standing have not been 
above disgraceful complicities and fraudulent speculations. Even 
Signor Crispi, the prime minister, was freely libelled by the Papal 
Party, but it is now patent to all that he borrowed openly from the 
bank, and upon well-understood and honourable conditions, and 
although there was delay in repayment, as he warned the bank there 
might be if his professional income dropped in the event of his 
becoming prime minister, no one disputes the fact that Signor Crispi 
has paid back all that he borrowed, and stands before the country, 
financially speaking, quite clear. 

But the sad truth remains that from the ticket office to the political 
coterie, legal tribunal, or national bank, there is widespread robbery, 
bribery, and corruption. The veteran premier, Depretis, who held 
office so long, is now freely charged with promising anything to 
anybody, and letting the sleeping dogs of corruption lie simply to 
keep in power and secure a few more loaves and fishes. 

The prospects of the people, then, depend not only upon the frame- 
work of a constitutional monarchy and the protection of an army, 
but upon patience under the strain of taxation, industry, honesty, 
fraternity, and self-sacrifice. 

The following words, which were seldom out of the mouth of 
Mazzini, are hardly ever heard from the lips of Italy’s new Anarchic 
orators ; but they should be inscribed in golden letters upon the lintels 
of every Italian house—Fraternity, Constancy, Integrity, Sacrifice. 

IV. The Pope-—And what are the prospects of the Pope? On the 
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whole, we may say he isin luck. The scenes that have lately been 
witnessed in St. Peter’s bear witness to what may be called an extra- 
ordinary recrudescence of Papal popularity. Imagine twenty thousand 
persons closely packed from early morning till six o’clock in the vast 
area beneath Michael Angelo’s dome, thousands outside in the great 
space in front (once the racecourse of Nero, where hundreds of 
Christians were burned like torches in tubs of oil). Remember that 
all those thousands in St. Peter’s were there by ticket, as the general 
crowd could not have been admitted with safety. All day long 
simply nothing went on in St. Peter’s. The patient crowd, of which 
the writer was one, waited. The church grew dark—only in the far 
distance thousands of wax candles and swinging chandeliers shone 
out over the high altar and faintly illumined the colossal dome, 
At about five o’clock a wild shout was heard from the multitude in 
the distance outside. It was known that the Pope had left his 
apartments in the Vatican and was descending by a private passage 
into St. Peter’s. The instant he entered a cry of enthusiasm arose 
within at the bottom of the dim church, which was taken up by the 
expectant multitude. Very slowly borne high aloft by his guards, 
the old man moved up the middle aisle, seated on his royal throne, 
robed “in white samite, mystic, wonderful.” He wore the red 
slippers and was shadowed by the tall peacock fans (imperial pecu- 
liarities imported from Persia by Caligula, and adopted by the 
Popes after the third century when the seat of government was 
removed to Constantinople and the Pope became joint magistrate of 
Rome and assumed imperial] attributes and temporal power). From 
the moment Leo XIII. entered until he disappeared in the far dis- 
tance, an almost invisible speck at the high altar, and the service 
commenced, the roar of enthusiasm never ceased rolling like thunder 
throughout the building, whilst the wild waving of scarves and 
pocket-handkerchiefs was like the shattered trembling of a cornfield 
in a hail-storm. The scene was repeated as the Pope passed back 
again down the aisle at the close of the service. He rose majestically 
and bowed in blessing to the right and to the left. It was a scene 
fraught with singular spiritual and temporal associations never to be 
forgotten. Leo XIII.’s personal popularity in part explains a recep- 
tion which certainly no other potentate in the world could at present 
command. 

Leo XIII. is probably the most notable Pope who has sat on the 
throne since Leo X., and he is a far better, if not a subtler man, 
although there are those who say that, with the exception of 
Bismarck, the present Pope is the only first-rate diplomatist in 
Europe. Leo XIII., in spite of his unfortunate decrees about the 
infallibility of the Bible, which can only rank with the equally 
foolish Papal Infallibility and Immaculate Conception dogmas of 
Pius IX., Leo XIII. is up to date politically if not theologically. 
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His advice to Ireland has been temperate, to the American strikers 
wholesome, whilst his timely arbitration, accepted both by the Peru 
Government and the insurgents, has lately prevented a bloody and 
useless war. At home he has been the friend of sanitation, and no 
enemy to education (only an enemy to the severance of education 
from religion, as a good many people in England at this moment 
are). He has built the Romans a splendid cholera hospital, fitted 
with the latest scientific improvements. He has founded asylums 
for the poor and aged, and at his own expense he has built a noble 
aqueduct for supplying his native town of Carpinetto with pure 
water. 

But at the present moment the popularity of the Pope is largely 
political. As a rule when the King’s Government is unpopular the 
Pope is popular. It is like Vesuvius and the Solfatare, when one is 
active, the other is quiescent and vice versd. The Pope will now as 
of old, aid and abet any movement which rises against the power 
opposed to him. It is the old instinct of maintaining his own 
position by playing off one nation or faction against the other. 
It is the great Papal Policy of the Middle Ages. Garibaldi supported 
the unity of Italy, which meant the destruction of the Pope’s temporal 
power. So Pius IX. was opposed to the Garibaldi revolution. But 
the Sicilian revolution and Maffei movement threatens the demoli- 
tion of the monarchy that robbed the Pope, and so Leo XIII. sup- 
ports the Insurgents, Freemasons, Anarchists, Republicans, e¢ id omne 
genus, For once and for a moment in the shuffling of the Italian 
cards the Pope and the seditious Adullamites of all sorts and con- 
ditions find themselves in the same camp. The fact is the Pope 
just now is in the most delightful and enviable position of being able 
to say to discontented Italy, “I told you so!” 

“Thirty-four years ago you were clamouring for a king ; your here- 
ditary princes were not good enough for you. The vicar of Christ, 
who for nineteen centuries had ruled you, was set aside and his 
dominions handed over to the northern usurper. 

‘“‘In vain my predecessor, after making every concession in his 
power, protested against the last spoliation. You wanted a united 
Italy, you wanted a king, you were not satisfied with the old 
principle which gave to each State and section of a people different 
in temperament, needs, and manners, the privilege of looking after 
its own affairs. You wanted a central government. Well, you 
have got it at the Quirinal; the Pope and all your other rulers are 
dethroned ; and yet you are not happy. It turns out now that your 
rulers do not consult your interests or understand your needs; you 
are overtaxed, and you know by experience what real monarchical 
oppression means ; whilst a godless army tramps up and down your 
United Italy, confounding boundaries and insulting terrorised popu- 
lations, and a cruel police pillages your houses in the name of the 
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law and extorts taxes for objects remote from your provinces 
and interests, on behalf of a bankrupt government and an alien 
King.” 

If the Pope used this language, and he practically does so 
through his priestly emissaries throughout Italy and Sicily at the 
present moment, it is not too much to say that he would be 
universally intelligible, and, in the south at least, strongly 
supported. Of course I do not believe that the break-up of Italy 
is at hand. Itis true that every department of the State is sub- 
merged in debt. Italy has an increasing railway debt alone of 
five millions and a railway deficit of two hundred and fifty millions ; 
her army and navy cost her about three hundred and fifty millions, 
and are at that hardly efficient for the purposes of the Triple Alliance. 
This is from an old-fashioned budget point of view all very shocking 
no doubt, but if there had not been a strong feeling somewhere 
or other in Italy that the country could weather and well weather 
such a storm of financial ruin as seems impending, Signor Crispi 
would never have obtained his recent majority, 199 against 135 
votes in favour of maintaining the strength of the army and abso- 
lutely resisting a demanded reduction of nineteen millions. 

Politicians of the Crispi type see clearly enough that a great 
nation like Italy, created by such an extraordinary and unlikely 
combination as Mazzini, Garibaldi, Cavour, and Victor Emmanuel, 
counts for something, and cannot be lightly destroyed. He sees, 
too, that Italy, without her army, would be worthless for a Triple 
Alliance or any other alliance. Once that position of a European 
ally which Cavour fought for and won in the Crimean war gone, 
what remeins? The country, too weak to be an a//y, becomes a 
prey. Italy disintegrated is Italy reconquered. Now the only prospec- 
tive potentate in Italy to whom this disaster would not matter one 
iota is the Pope. The revived dukedoms and princedoms might 
chafe under Austria or France or Prussia, but the Pope would com- 
fortably slip once more into his temporal dominions, and regain in 
the scramble a good slice of the Romagna, and he alone could count 
on the support and patronage of all the Catholic powers. Indeed, 
the unity of Italy once tossed to the winds, it is difficult to see 
why the Romagna should not be handed back to the Pope, who 
would have the best claim to it, as the Italian prince and potentate 
who had been there for centuries. Indeed, the Pope and the Col- 
lege of Cardinals could hardly be set aside, nor could they possibly 
set up a more corrupt government than that of Bomba, or a more 
inefficient one than that of the dethroned duchies. The Pope’s 
policy is therefore intelligible and most acute. But the Pope is 
probably over-sanguine. The King’s motto is, J’y suis, j’y reste, 
and the north is with the King, and the nerth rules. From the 
north came Italian unity, and what the north has made the north 
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intends to preserve. The King and Crispi, and even the popular 
Queen, are coldly received in public, and at Milan Crispi was 
hissed; but nothing could exceed the unpopularity of Bismarck 
at one time, when he stood for German unity, and the discontent 
and bitterness of the little States and kingdoms which the German 
empire swallowed up under Bismarck’s despotic rule. But Bis- 
marck won, and Bismarck became the idol of Germany. Crispi 
is just now, if I misread not the signs of the times, going through 
a similar ordeal; and if he wins, he will be the idol of the 
country ; and, after making the needful sacrifices, Italy will emerge 
from a second conflict, not now with Austria or Bomba, but with 
herself—strong, united, and invincible. 

There are three of Cavour’s sentences—one, the most pathetic, 
was uttered upon his death-bed—but each one of them should be 
pondered by those rulers of Italy who at this moment are professing 
to act upon the lines of the great Cavourian policy. 

Cavour was haunted in his last days with the notion that his suc- 
cessors would grow impatient with the excitable and wayward 
Sicilians, and proceed to arrest, coerce, and dragoon them—his 
instinct was indeed prophetic. Of the government he said: “ No 
state of siege, no state of siege !—anybody can govern with a state 
of siege.’’ He was also haunted with the fear that the discontent 
of Naples, the ignorance, immorality, and degradation of the South 
would provoke the North to harsh measures. Of these poor people 
he said: ‘‘ Patience—forbearance.” (‘‘ Wash them! wash them !’’) 
Li lavi! li lavi! 

His last apprehension was a further collision between the Pope 
and the King. He aimed not at widening the breach, but at healing 
it, and establishing some sort of harmony between the Church and 
the State. With this view, Victor Emmanuel had offered the Pope an 
annual income of £100,000 if he would renounce his temporalities. 
The grand policy was one of conciliation, not of exasperation— 
freedom all round ; the church sphere and the government sphere 
both free and independent. Very nearly Cavour’s last words were, 
Frate! frate! libera Chiesa in libero Stato (a free Church in a 
free State). Pius IX. was deaf; but many think that were Cavour 
now at the helm, Leo XIII. would come to terms. The old “non- 
possumus”’ is felt to be obsolete, and for the first time in nine- 
teen centuries something like a handsome compromise might at this 
moment be made. I have this from inner Papal circles, and I 
have no doubt it will be denied, but it is not altogether untrue, and 
se non é vero € ben trovato! 

I said Crispi had no flag—why not Cavour’s dying words, 
Libera Chiesa in libero Stato ? 








H. R. Hawets. 








WORKING-CLASS SETTLEMENTS IN MULHOUSE 
AND MILAN. 


THE wise, unprecedented, and successful action taken by the Govern- 
ment in the Coal Strike will, it may be confidently hoped, open a 
new era in the peaceful settlement of labour problems. This interposi- 
tion of the Executive, taken in conjunction with what is known as the 
Jerusalem Chamber Conference, is a significant proof that statesmen 
and ministers of religion, as representing the community in general, 
are being awakened to the gravity of colossal labour conflicts and 
their disastrous effects upon the whole country. In addition to these 
important indications in England, we have last year seen a French 
Ministerial crisis precipitated owing to its disinclination to adopt a 
sufficiently sympathetic attitude towards the views of the new French 
Labour party, the leader of the attack on the Ministry (M. Jaurés) 
putting the question in a nutshell when he most strikingly demon- 
strated the fact that, whereas in the political world the emancipation 
of the masses. has been fully secured, in the domain of economics 
labour has still to work out its freedom from a system of financial 
oligarchy. Meanwhile, during the necessary slow progress of a satis- 


factory solution of so vast and complicated a problem, it may be of 


interest to inquire what other nations have been doing towards the 
amelioration of the workers’ lot. 

Last year I gave some account of one of the most interesting of 
these experiments in the columns of The Fortnightly Review; and this 
year, spending the summer vacation in Central and North-Western 
Switzerland, I visited the cités ouvriéres at Mulhouse, in Alsace, and 
also obtained some information respecting the Milan Society (the 
quartiere operaio), which I think may possibly be of use to those 
who are studying the social problems of the day. My object was to 
make a sort of enguéte into what I may call the benefits of a benevo- 
lent character that, in towns like Mulhouse and Milan, accrue to the 
worker in addition to the ordinary wage—en sus de son salaire. 
And first among these agencies I would rank the old-established 
cités ouvriéres, or working-class settlements, of Mulhouse. I do not 
know that I have ever experienced a more pleasing impression than 
that produced on my mind by what I saw of the maisonnettes of this 
establishment, well-constructed as they are as regards air and light, 
to say nothing of the accessory institutions appertaining to them. 
These ‘‘ accessories”’ comprise baths and washhouses (dating back to 
1855), a bakery, an economical restaurant, a free public library (con- 
taining 3,500 volumes) subsidised by the town, a salle dasile tor 
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children, a night-shelter for “‘ wandering out-o’-works,” and a cerc/e, 
or club, of which all can become members, and all classes make use. 
Most of these institutions owe their rise to the active philanthropy of 
the late M. Jean Dollfus, whilst the surviving members of the Dollfus 
family, aided by the untiring efforts of an all-embracing society 
peculiar to the town—the Société Industrielle—carry on the good 
work so well begun under his initiative. 

The Société Industrielle I may describe as a sort of Royal Institu- 
tion and philanthropic society rolled into one. It was founded in 
the year 1826, and includes in its sphere of activity the serious study 
of all the great social and economical questions which distinguish the 
present century. To effect this object, it particularly aims at fur- 
thering everything that can possibly be made to contribute to the 
moral and physical improvement of the working-people ; and it 
encourages the development of every useful invention and enterpris- 
ing idea capable of benefiting the public, or assisting the progress of 
science, art, literature, commerce, manufactures, or the agricultural 
industry. In a word, as was tersely said by the secretary whilst con- 
ducting me over the buildings: ‘‘ Our society, sir, is the patroness of 
every institution in the town” (“ Notre société, monsieur, cest la 
patronne de toutes les institutions de la ville”). Not merely does the 
Société Industrielle perform a great work as a connecting link 
between science and trade, but it tends to raise industrial matters 
out of a dull and narrow routine, substituting the principles of equity 
and progress for the spirit of calculating greed; in other words, to 
quote from an address recently delivered by one of its distinguished 
members, M. Ed. Beugniot, it ‘‘ aims at practically solving all social 
problems, and refuses to regard as utopian the just distribution of 
the benefits flowing from a relative standard of comfort among all 
collaborators of industry.” It conducts its operations by means of 
committees ; one being formed for chemistry, another for matters of 
public utility, others for natural history, for the fine arts, for com- 
merce, for the paper industry, and for general history and statistics. 
It is with the committee for matters ‘of public utility that we are 
particularly concerned. Agreeably to the society’s statutes, this 
committee has to “ deal with ev erything that can possibly wad to 
promote, in the ranks of the operative class, the love of labour, of 
thrift, and educational improvement.” And it is perfectly true that 
the labour movement, viewed from its moral side, has never ceased 
to engage the continuous and serious attention of its members, who 
in fact have gone on enlarging the scope of the society’s work. A 
few examples will suffice. A great bane on the Continent is the 
lottery system. This has been suppressed—at all events so far as 
manufacturing towns are concerned—largely by the efforts and 
through the personal intervention of the Société Industrielle. Then, 
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again, it early took the field on the subject of shortening the hours 
of labour, and determining the age at which children should be 
restricted from working in factories. The society fully admits that 
to England belongs the honour of having led the way in this good 
work; but it takes credit to itseli—though modestly so—for having 
effected, by means of petitions and representations to the French 
Parliament, considerable ameliorations in the imperfect law that so 
long obtained in France. It has thrown the exgis of its protection 
over children of tender years, and young people generally, in connec- 
tion with night-work in industrial operations, so ruinous are the con- 
sequences to morality and health that result from a premature entrance 
into the factory and workshop; and their views were at length 
adopted and embodied in a measure known as /a Joi du 19 Mai, 1874, 
sur le travail des enfants employés dans les manufactures, a measure 
under which no male child under sixteen nor female under twenty- 
one can any longer be employed after specified hours. The société 
also holds a strong view, to which it has given repeated expression, as 
to the desirability of putting a stop to night-work for adult hands 
employed in manufactories, but in this their efforts have not been 
attended with the same success. It may be added that, as regards 
the French law applicable to the work of children so employed, its 
wholesome provisions have come too late to be of service to Alsatians, 
inasmuch as the annexation had taken place about three years pre- 
viously. The société has under its auspices a drawing-school, a school 
for weaving and spinning, a high school of chemistry, an art society, 
and an association for the protection of the rights of employers and 
workmen in respect of accidents arising from steam-boilers. It also pos- 
sesses a museum of industrial drawings; whilst Mulhouse itself, with 
a population of 70,000, may be regarded as the chef-liew of the 
woollen trade in Upper Alsace, boasting as it does of an Exchange, 
of a Commercial Court, and a Chamber of Commerce. 

A word should be added as to the part taken by the Soci¢té 
Industrielle in the foundation of the club for workmen and others to 
which I have before referred. It was started at a preliminary cost 
of £4,000, one of the members generously contributing the land. 
The comité d’utilité publique wisely thought it better not to confine 
the privileges to workmen only, with a view to prevent the evils of 
isolation. All classes, therefore, are admitted, and enjoy the advan- 
tages of membership, the fusion contributing in no small degree to 
the common weal. The founding of a State savings-bank, and a 
retreat for the aged poor, had already paved the way for the attempt 
inaugurated by M. Dollfus and the Société Industrielle to deal 
seriously with the question of the housing of the Mulhouse workmen. 
M. Dolifus took up the matter with the most exemplary zeal, and 
constructed, at his own costs and charges, four houses, each with 
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garden attached. He then conferred with the workmen-tenants, and, in 
the case of houses subsequently built, met their requirements in every 
way. At length, in 1856, it was found necessary to constitute a 
special company, the Société Industrielle having discovered that it 
could no longer cope with the details of this growing department of 
its work. M. Dollfus placed himself at the head of the new organi- 
sation, aided the movement with a large-hearted philanthropy, his 
sole aim being to bring within the reach of the workman the oppor- 
tunity of purchasing his own dwelling by a financial scheme as advan- 
tageous in result as it is simple in working. 

The idea of the founder at the outset was that a workman should 
be able to free himself from his payments in fourteen or sixteen 
years; but, according to the arrangement now arrived at, this is 
generally done in the thirteenth or fourteenth year. This was made 
abundantly clear by a tabulated statement handed to me, which 
shows that, beginning with a payment of £12 down fora house 
valued at £120, and of £12 per annum payable in monthly instal- 
ments, interest being calculated at 5 per cent. on both sides of the 
account, the whole sum due, with interest, becomes liquidated at the 
end of thirteen years, and the purchase deed is then handed over. 
In the event of the intending purchaser (‘“ aehetewr conditionnel’’) 
being unable to continue his monthly payments, he settles up with 
the company, on the footing of a tenant, at an agreed sum per 
annum, and receives whatever balance remains. After a ten years’ 
occupancy, however, he has the right to sell without even the com- 
pany’s consent being required. In going over the settlement, I not 
only saw the interior of some of the maisonettes, which were models of 
cleanliness and tidiness, the occupants seeming to take a cheery view 
of their everyday life and surroundings; but I also visited the baths 
and washhouses, and was agreeably astonished to find that the 
advantages were not confined to the inhabitants of the settlement, 
but were gladly taken advantage of by the general public, some 
even coming long distances. 

In order to obtain as much practical information as possible, I 
was asked to formulate a series of questions embodying the special 
features of this particular movement, no publication up to date exist- 
ing on the subject. I gladly accepted this offer, and left with the 
secretary, M. Peter, a questionnaire, which he has since kindly 
answered with the fullest detail. 

My first inquiry was directed to the material advantages which 
working men find in occupying the houses in this working-class 
colony. The reply was (1) that they obtain them at a relatively 
cheap rent; (2) that a healthy habitation is secured, sanitation 
being most carefully looked after ; (3) that the cubic space provided 
is not by any means so restricted as is the case in the “cités 
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casernes” (or block buildings) as they are called; and (4) that 
there is the important addition of a small garden. With regard to 
the subsidiary benefits, the secretary added: “ In the old settlement 
founded by our society, that is to say, in the quarter situated to the 
right of the canal de décharge, we caused to be built an estab- 
lishment comprising baths and washhouses, the prices charged 
being most moderate. We also brought into existence, in connec- 
tion with the old part, a bakery and restaurant, the tenant of the 
premises being under express agreement to supply bread at a price 
per loaf less than its ordinary cost in the town. The restaurant 
further supplies soup, a plate of beef, roast meat, vegetables, pota- 
toes, and wine at moderate sums, which vary in accordance with a 
tariff fixed from time to time. We have built in the new settlement 
upwards of eight hundred and twenty houses, occupying an area of 
about fifty acres. In erecting them, our institution finds it has met 
a great want, namely, the comfortable and economic housing of the 
Mulhouse worker. Unfortunately, owing to the distance of the colony 
from the centre of the town, a good many of the houses, originally 
built for private working-class dwellings, have been acquired and 
used for all kinds of trades ; and, where there was an insufficiency of 
warehouse room, floors have been superadded, whilst in other cases 
gardens have been built over, to meet growing requirements without 
proper regard having been paid to strict rules of symmetry.” The 
result is, I must sorrowfully admit, that the settlements present a 
different appearance from those as planned by M. Dollfus. The cause 
of this departure from the original ideal is, I was informed, primarily 
that the society has neglected to erect special buildings in the new 
colony for bringing cheap food within the easy reach of all; and, 
secondly, that the municipal authorities, disregarding the society’s 
stipulations, have invariably given the intending purchasers permis- 
sion to add to their premises and cover the vacant ground. My 
second question was as to the moral advantages resulting from the 
scheme. The answer was that a working man, in desiring to pur- 
chase his own house, and provide himself with a tangible and remu- 
nerative form of investment, was either actuated by motives of 
thrift, or he was anxious to live chez soi, or he might have a large 
family and not find it easy, as is often the case on the Continent, 
to find a landlord willing to accept him. I was surprised to hear, 
however, that the mere ownership of a house has no influence on 
habits of cleanliness, and that those who are indifferent to neatness 
and sanitary comfort are in no way improved thereby. 

In reply to an inquiry as to whether the working man who does 
not live in the settlement derives any advantage, the answer was, 
“Yes; our institution acts largely as a preventive to exorbitant 
rack-rents, such as one finds in all large cities to-day.” Asked 
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whether the industrial class are at all interested in seeing the move- 
ment extended, the secretary replied in the affirmative, giving as a 
reason that the society’s dwellings prevent the screwing-up of rents, 
and enable the lodger also to live at a cheaper rate. I venture to 
think that my next question went straight to the root of the matter. 
I asked, “Can such institutions as yours be said to contribute to 
solving the social problem of to-day, or facilitate its solution in the 
future?” As the answer raises some difficult points, I prefer to 
give it in M. Peter’s own words, as showing the opinion of one whe 
is an authority on the problem as it presents itself abroad. ‘The 
establishment,” said he, “ of our working-class settlements can in no 
way be said to contribute to the solution of the great social diffi- 
culties of to-day. These arise from the excess of supply over demand, 
and from the awkward fact that the more the supply increases, the 
more the demand relatively diminishes. The present state of things 
is attributable to the fact that, in proportion as hand-labour is super- 
seded by machinery, the more men there are thrown out of work ; 
and these, being thus deprived of the means of wage-earning, 
decrease the demand. ‘The solution of the social problem, then, must 
not be sought for in the establishment of agencies like our own; it 
is only to be found in regulating output according to supply. The 
question of wages, too, plays and will play to a greater extent in 
the future, a prominent part in the solution of the labour question, 
the true remedy being that industry and capital should share profits 
on an equal footing, for nowadays the one is nothing without the 
other.” 

If I may here intrude my own opinion, I would say that I both 
agree and disagree with the reply. I thoroughly concur in the 
principle of M. Peter’s concluding sentence, that labour and capital 
should share profits, and that the share allocated to the former 
should be calculated on the basis of a living wage. But I cannot 
agree that these settlements can in no way contribute to the solu- 
tion of the social problem. The housing question (/e probléme des 
logements d’ouvriers) has been called by a French writer, “le noeud 
de la question sociale’’?; and the answer to one of my previous 
questions elicited, it will be remembered, the important observation 
that these houses had tended towards diminishing the evils of rack- 
renting. I further inquired whether this was a perfectly disin- 
terested and philanthropic undertaking, the reply being emphatically 
in the affirmative. The shareholders are not allowed to receive a 
dividend on their shares higher than 4 per cent.; and whenever the 
winding-up of the company takes place, all assets remaining after 
payment of liabilities and reimbursement of shares at par will, under 
the society’s statute, be devoted to works of public utility. The 
capital is not large (£14,200), but it is amply sufficient to meet all 
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requirements. In addition to the share-capital, there is a reserve 
fund amounting to 10 per cent. of the capital, also a further divi- 
dend equalisation fund, available to secure regular payments to the 
workmen-shareholders. When first started, that is in 1854, the 
share-capital was found inadequate for the proper working of the 
enterprise ; and several loans had to be contracted, made redeemable 
on the annuity system, but these have now been fully paid off. The 
next series of questions were of a somewhat delicate character, hav- 
ing reference indirectly to the national vicissitudes consequent upon 
the downfall of the second Empire, resulting, as it did, in the non- 
continuance of the subsidy the society had enjoyed in its earlier 
days, and which had so largely contributed to the success of the 
scheme. My question was, “ Did the French Government, before 
1870, interest itself in any way in the establishment of your move- 
ment ?’’ M. Peter replied, ‘‘ After numerous representations and 
solicitations, the French Government, in the years 1855—1860, 
graciously bestowed on the company a sum of 300,000 francs 
(£12,000), payable in two instalments, after satisfying themselves, 
however, that such sum had already been spent by the society on 
works of public utility, i.e., baths and washhouses, restaurant, bakery, 
open spaces, streets, fountains, sewers, &c. And this gift, or subsidy, 
was conditional upon the express proviso that the houses to be built 
were to be sold at cost price (au prix coutant), and that the shareholders 
were never to receive more than a 4 per cent. dividend on their 
holding ; and further, that the realisation of the value of the shares, 
in the event of a winding-up of the society, was to be effected at 
par.’ IT next asked what had been the result of the annexation ? 
“The annexation of Alsace-Loraine to Germany,” said he, “ has 
had no influence whatever on our work; the society has simply 
continued to extend its operations.” Lastly, I inquired, ‘“‘ What 
is the present condition of these ‘settlements’? Are they still on 
the increase or not?” And the reply was, “It is a case of ‘ Finis 
adest operi.’ Most of the plots of ground purchased between 1850 
—1870 are built over; such as are still available will be covered 
in five or six years. Then a gradual process of winding-up will 
commence.” 

I now pass on briefly to refer to the quarticri operaii, of 
Milan, where I addressed a similar series of questions so far as 
they were applicable. This being a new society, there are natur- 
ally new features connected with it not to be found in its older 
prototype. 

In answer to a query as to the material benefits the workmen 
derived in respect of the dwellings constructed by this society, I was 
informed that the advantage was enormous. In the case of a 
purchasing tenant, he would acquire a house of his own at the same 
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rate almost as that which one of an insanitary kind would cost him 
on the caserne (or “ block”) principle. If a lodger, he would 
only be paying half of the amount he would have to expend else- 
where. The purchasing tenant, however, would secure absolute 
ownership of his house at the end of an appointed time, on this 
condition: that he must actually live in it and not part with it, 
except to another workman-shareholder agreeable to the committee. 
The principle of the plan adopted by the society is shortly this: 
The houses, so soon as they are finished, are given possession of to a 
shareholder, who becomes the actual tenant, é.e., within such a period 
as he chooses, the cost being defrayed by annual instalments. The 
period covered may be from one to twenty-five years, and accord- 
ing to the number of years it is spread over, he will pay a higher or 
a lower instalment, as the case may be. In these instalments are 
included the cost of the ground on which it is built, the cost of the 
actual building, and the interest on these two sums, calculated at 
41 per cent., also the rates payable thereon. To give an illustration : 
A house of four rooms, besides the usual offices, costs, all inclusive, 
5,000 lire; hence a tenant holding over twenty-five years has to pay 
an annual instalment of 337°50 lire, and at the end of this period 
the house becomes his. (In English money it would amount to 
£3 7s. Gd. every quarter.) It may be added that in every ‘ quar- 
tiere”” there are co-operative stores closely connected in spirit and 
aim with the general end in view, namely, to attain the emancipazione 
economica of the working man. There are many of these co-opera- 
tive agencies, the guiding principle of which is the carrying out of 
various handicrafts without the intervention of a master. 

There are, for instance, co-operative companies of masons, who 
help to build the houses ; one of ironmongers, one of carpenters, and 
so on; the individual members of them being frequently to be found 
on the list of shareholders of the “ quartiere operaio.” 

The moral effect, I am assured, is excellent, as the scheme serves 
to propagate ideas of domestic economy and foster affection for home 
life, whilst encouraging the worker to live a better life for himself 
and his family. No distinction can be drawn as to the life in the 
workman’s quarter compared with that in the surrounding villages, 
inasmuch as there are not the same facilities for living outside, as in 
towns like London, Paris, and Berlin. The workmen live in a 
special and cheap part of the town, or just outside one of the many 
gates, the air there being purer and land obtainable at a moderate 
rate. In almost all the suburbs near these gates, there is already 
established (notwithstanding the short time the society has been in 
existence) a “ quartiere operaio.”’ 

As to the influence of the institution on the mutual relations 
between employer and employed, this can only be said to be of an 
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indirect character. Its result is to teach the operative classes to 
rely on united action and emancipate themselves more and more 
from every semblance of tyranny on the part of employers (far sensa 
¢ padroni). In other words, it fosters the great principle of co- 
operation. 

With regard to the restrictions imposed, no one can possess more 
than one house. A tenant is not allowed to take any lodger except 
a relative, and must use the place as a private residence. No business 
or trade is allowed. He must insure against fire, and, if not, the 
society does it for him, and deducts the amount of premium from the 
dividend payable to him or otherwise. Any tenant may change his 
house for a larger or a smaller one, always provided that there is 
another workman-shareholder, agreeable to the society, willing to 
step into his shoes and effect a proper exchange. The society has 
no speculative idea in view. It is true the workmen-shareholders are 
paid their dividend at a rate not exceeding 6 per cent.; but any 
other profit is devoted to paying off original debts and constituting 
a “reserve” to help those who, through no fault of their own, are 
out of work and unable to keep up the regular payment of their 
rent or instalment, on the principle that the world owes a duty to 
those who have failed through no fault of their own. Should this 
reserve fund grow to large proportions, as there is every reason 
to believe it will in the course of « few years, a sum will be allocated 
from it to help to foster some other branch of co-operation strictly 
connected with the inhabitants of the ‘‘ quartiere operaio.” 

The success of the society is simply phenomenal. It was started, 
in 1887, with £1, made up by five persons at 4s. each, and at the 
end of 1891 had 132 houses to dispose of, all occupied by tenants, 
and some other buildings for lodgers valued at 1,014,748-48 lire. 
The share of 50 lire has become worth 150 lire; and the balance- 
sheet shows very satisfactory results. Were the society to be liqui- 
dated at present, each shareholder would obtain three times the 
value of his share. Loans had to be raised at the beginning. The 
“ Cassa di Risparmio” (savings bank) and the “‘ Banca Popolare,” 
two institutions which are the glory of modern Italy, approved and 
supported the movement from the start; and, relying upon the 
personal honesty of the promoters, allowed them to open a credit. 
To-day the society could obtain any credit it required, but they 
prefer to pay off their debt by degrees. Some of the loans granted 
them bear no interest. The Italian Government also helped. They 
sold the society a large tract of land at a cheap price, the purchase- 
money to be paid in twenty years. The society has already had a 
large “recoup,” in respect thereof, having sold a very small piece 
not suitable to its purpose to an individual citizen, which has 
furnished the administration with a large sum in ready money 
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applicable to other purposes. As to the question whether the people 
whom it was originally intended to benefit actually “occupy,” any 
shareholder can obtain a house when there is one available; but no 
one can be a shareholder in this sense if he is not a “ worker ”’ 
(operaio)—the term including any kind of work, whether manual or 
intellectual, provided its remuneration is not greater than that of an 
average working man. 

To speak generally, the institution is worked by able and dis- 
interested men, who may be regarded as the “apostles in Italy of 
the co-operative idea.” It may be added that the well-known work- 
man-deputy, Signor Maffi, resides in the operatives’ quarter. 

In these days of drastic resolutions and heroic remedies in respect 
of the labour question, it may be thought that these schemes of 
which I have given some description, are but imperfect suggestions 
towards reaching the goal of industrial emancipation for the worker ; 
but I would submit that it is by strictly practical methods only that 
a real solution of our present industrial difficulties can be found. 
At all events, so far as I am concerned, to quote an ancient expres- 
sion, I would say, “ Seribitur ad narrandum non ad probandum” ; 
and in support of my view that movements such as these are worthy 
of the attention of those who are interesting themselves in the 
labour problem, I may mention that the cités ouvriéres at Mulhouse 
are cited in Mr. Geoffrey Drage’s striking and exhaustive report on 
the Labour Question in Germany, recently addressed by him as 
Secretary to the Royal Commission dealing with the subject gene- 
rally ; and that at Berlin a society has lately been formed somewhat 
on the lines of the Société Industrielle of Mulhouse with the object 
of providing a “central office for safeguarding the interests of all 
institutions devoted to the welfare of the working class, a rendezvous 
(Sammeistelie) for promoting every endeavour to improve their lot.” 
Whether in this country a similar department could be created by 
the enlargement of the powers and functions of the labour bureau 
connected with the Board of Trade, or whether it would be more 
desirable to leave things to a voluntary society, is a matter which 
might well be generally discussed; but judging from what I have 
seen of various efforts for benefiting the industrial classes on the 
Continent, I am convinced there is still a void among our manifold 
institutions of a benevolent and practical character which might, 
with advantage, be supplied by the establishment of some controlling 
organisation animated with the same spirit that guides the agencies 
to which in this article I have called attention. 

CuarLes Hancock. 
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AN impartial student of moral progress during the present century 
would find the attitude taken up by a great number of humane 
people with regard to the miseries inflicted by man upon the lower 
animals somewhat puzzling. For while they claim to be actuated 
by the great principle that kindness to all living creatures should be 
a rule from which only the direst necessity can excuse us, it is found 
that many of these advocates of reform are content to ignore the 
cruelties which are most wanton, most severe, and most frequently 
inflicted. Moreover, this strange callousness to the great mass of 
animal suffering is not deemed inconsistent with a frenzied onslaught 
on the practice of experimenting upon animals in the interest of 
medical science, although such experiments are deemed absolutely 
needful by nearly all those who know anything at all about the 
subject, and although the pain so caused is but as a drop in the 
ocean when compared with that inflicted in sport or for monetary 
profit. 

A gross and glaring moral inconsistency such as this, is not likely 
to raise those who indulge in it in the ésteem of thoughtful people. 
It is unquestionable, however, that, as a class, these would-be 
reformers are worthy and conscientious folk; and it is worth while 
to consider how it is possible for them to occupy their present extra- 
ordinary position. Eliminating the self-advertising element, and 
the hysteric chorus of cranks, who are always ready at a moment’s 
notice to shriek themselves hoarse for any ‘cause’’ which has the 
shadow of a moral basis, there remains a considerable residuum of 
otherwise sensible people who strenuously support the anti-vivisec- 
tion agitation, but whose sympathies towards other attempts to lessen 
pain (whether in the case of human beings or dumb animals) are 
practically dormant. 

If we seek an explanation of this odd co-existence of a hyper-sensi- 
tive compassion for pain caused in one way, and of placid indifference 
to pain caused in other ways, we must take into account (1st) the 
history of the sentiment of sympathy with animal suffering; and 
(2nd) certain conditions of our modern social existence which render 
us peculiarly liable to partial and illogical views on subjects of this 
kind. 

It is a general rule that every moral reform is, in its nascent stage, 
subject to strange irregularities of growth. Grotesque eccentricities 
and inconsistencies are prevalent at first because of the law that such 
movements tend to spread, not by a steady increment, but by a series 
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of tentative jumps. As in evolutionary processes generally, the 
jumps are by no means invariably in the most desirable direction. 
Moreover, the forces at work are penetrative rather than permeative, 
and hence the alleged abuse which is attacked may be pierced to the 
centre at one point and remain intact at others. Some of the 
efforts of enthusiastic pioneers may be so ill-directed as to be gravely 
mischievous to the general welfare of the cause, and may have to be 
checked, and their effects neutralised, by those who come after. 

Now a very brief examination of the history of human morals will 
show that the widespread sympathy with animal suffering is of com- 
paratively modern growth, and that it also is a product of western 
civilisation. In spite of the reluctance shown by eastern peoples to 
inflict death or deliberate injury on the lower animals, they are 
generally totally indifferent to agonies caused through mere careless- 
ness, and, as a rule, they cannot understand the humane sentiments 
of Europeans, 

If we endeavour to trace the causes of the awakening which has 
taken place among ourselves, we shall find that science has had far 
more to do with it than has religious teaching. Before the effect of 
recent views as to the essential similarity of structure, and probable 
common origin, of man and the lower animals was operative in 
influencing the moral code, the humane sentiment drew its sanction 
from the belief that the ‘‘ dumb creation ”’ had been given to man by 
divine fiat. Doubtless the belief that a merciful and all-powerful 
Creator would require an account from each of his stewardship, 
served to prevent wanton cruelty in many instances. But unhappily 
it has been an almost universal rule, all the world over, that those 
who have guided their lives by the precepts of dogmatic religion 
have been only the few. The beast of the saint might be sleek and 
well treated, but the ninety-and-nine starved and battered wretches 
belonging to the sinning majority would be but little benefitted by 
such protective influences. Ignorance and thoughtlessness were 
more to blame for the cruelty to animals which existed unreproved 
before the commencement of the present century than was irreligion. 
Christianity stood pretty much where it does to-day, yet birds and 
beasts were mutilated with as little compunction as is shown by a 
gardener in pruning trees. Our forefathers exhibited precisely the 
same propensity to overlook the animal’s side of the question as our 
children show at present in their dealings with flies, ladybirds, and 
other small creatures which they capture. While natural history 
and general philosophy were studied under the benign supervision 
of the Roman Church, we find that men who were the leaders of 
thought of their age, such as Descartes in the seventeenth century, 
declared that brute beasts were non-sentient automata. It has been 
since science has shaken itself free from ecclesiastical leading strings 
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that the study of comparative physiology (together with the growth of 
the reflective spirit) has brought the truth home to us. The sensory 
and mental apparatus in man and in the lower animals have been 
shown to be so similar both in structure and in function, that no one 
can now doubt that brutes feel pain when injured. Christianity, by 
proclaiming a universal human brotherhood, extended the sanction of 
the pristine tribal code of ethics to all mankind. Darwinism, by 
proving to us our blood-relationship with the lower animals, has 
widened the obligations of fellowship so as to include every living 
thing. 

It is of course evident that, although nervous tissue is physio- 
logically similar wherever found, it does not follow that a definite 
amount of stimulation will, in all cases, give rise to the same degree 
of pain. Among vertebrate animals no pain is experienced unless 
the shock from injury reaches the cerebrum ; and it seems probable 
that, the more highly developed the latter organ is, the more 
acutely is the injury felt. This is certainly the case with regard to 
more complex sufferings in which the mental apparatus plays a large 
part. Later on an attempt will be made to analyse sufferings of 
this kind, and to indicate the chief point of difference between man 
and the lower animals. 

Primarily, there can be no doubt that consideration for the feel- 
ings of brutes originated exactly in the same way as did the sense of 
obligation to members of our own species, viz., as an outcome of a 
partnership contract. The dog or the horse became, in a sort, a 
member of the family firm, the clan associated for common ends. 


He was “one of ours ” 


in a regimental as well as in a possessive 
sense, and hence any injury wantonly inflicted on him was an act 
against society, and therefore a crime. We have a vestige of this 
primitive view in our statute-book to-day (although it is probable 
that the law defining cruelty as the wanton infliction of pain on 
tame animals, owes its wording in part to respect for property rather 
than to a desire to shelter man’s humble partners from oppression). 
Wild creatures are there tacitly informed that they are not legally 
seized of sensory nerves, and that any feelings which they may be 
alleged to possess, cannot be taken cognizance of in any of Her 
Majesty’s Courts. 

A very little self-analysis will prove to each of us that the same 
tribal limitations influence our private ethical codes, since we all are 
more righteously indignant when our own dog is stoned than when 
some one pelts the yelping nuisance next door. 

To the continued spread of general enlightenment we must look 
as the chief means by which the present lamentable fog of callous- 
ness and ignorance concerning the sufferings of wild animals, and of 
so-called “vermin,” can be finally dissolved. 
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As has already been remarked, we have become aware that the 
nervous systems of the lower animals (together with their feelings 
und emotions) greatly resemble our own. Caution is, however, 
necessary, lest we carry such comparisons too fur in gauging pain. 
We are liable to judge of its degree by the index of emotional 
manifestation, forgetting that the outcry of a suffering beast may be 
no measure of its distress. That outcry, like all else in nature, is of 
a strictly utilitarian character. But it was not developed in the first 
place as an appeal to the sympathy of man, and therefore man’s 
senses and intuitive judgment cannot be trusted to interpret it aright. 
The pig squeals aloud when he is hurt, and advertises his woo over 
half the parish, because, in the wild state, his comrades were sworn to 
rescue him from a foe or die. Many a hunter who has been treed 
by a herd of peccaries, after wounding one of them, has had con- 
vincing proof of their magnificent esprit de corps. The sheep is 
dumb before her persecutors because, when wild, there was no hope 
of salvation from the scared flock, fast fleeing to inaccessible hills as 
soon as the wolf began his raid. The Virginian opossum, when 
playing that part in the world’s drama which he has made peculiarly 
his own, will allow his limp carcase to be mauled to an incredible 
extent without moving an eyelid. He acts his lie with Cretan faci- 
lity, and sticks to it with more than Spartan fortitude. Yet he is 
silent for exactly the same reason that the pig is so shrilly vociferous, 
viz., because this has been proved the best way to preserve his 
precious life. 

Such considerations as these will be shown to have a very prac- 
ticable bearing when we come to discuss the comparative sufferings 
of animals habitually tortured by man in pursuit of his own ends, 
with a view to discovering where reform is most urgently called for. 

In the endeavour to point out certain cases which must assuredly 
occupy a prominent place in any reasonable humanitarian plan of 
campaign I shall endeavour to deal with the facts only, and shall 
leave to others the much more difficult and responsible task of 
criticising the moral conduct of those who occasion the suffering. I 
do not approach the subject as the advocate of any “cause,” and 
still less as a censor of conduct, but shall endeavour to limit my 
position to that of an assessor of damage, in the form of pain inflicted 
by man, in the pursuit of his own ends, upon his fellow beings of a 
lowlier status. It may be that the pain caused in the proceedings 
to which attention will be drawn in the succeeding pages, is justified 
by moral law or is excused by human need. But let us, if such acts 
are to be done, do them in mental daylight, counting the cost as 
fully and honestly as we can, both to our victims and to ourselves. 

One of the points in which human and animal suffering differ 
most obviously is in the imaginative element. We often have 
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occasion to observe that the looking forward to calamity is worse 
than the actual fact. When we have no direct previous personal 
experience to guide us, the basis of this imaginative element is made 
up of knowledge gained by observation, reading, or conversation 
with our fellows, and applied by an act of reason to our own case. 
Our capacity for acquiring such knowledge, is infinitely greater 
than that possessed by any lower animal, and so also is our power 
of drawing rational inferences from what we have learned. We 
may conclude, therefore, that, although in some cases possibly 
present, the mental agony of anticipated disaster has no great place 
among the sufferings of brutes. A hunter fleeing from American 
Indians well knows that if captured alive he may be tortured in the 
most horrible manner, and that, if he is killed, his wife and little 
ones may be left in want. But the deer or bison, fleeing before the 
hunter, unless it has been wounded on a previous occasion, can have 
no knowledge of spear or bullet. The flight is an instinctive act, 
the aim of which the animal as little understands as the reason why 
he migrates northward or southward with the change of the seasons. 
It is probable, of course, that fear is always more or less a painful 
emotion, even when it acts as one of nature’s conservative forces. 
But the vague instinctive alarm of a hunted animal is of a very 
different character from the clairvoyant terror of a hunted man. 

This morning a thrush flew hastily from the shrubs in my garden 
to the lawn, and then instantly darted back again. He returned 
in a minute or two looking warily about him for cats and other foes. 
After two or three hops he stopped at a new worm-cast, and cocked 
his head on one side to listen. Just as he was about to explore the 
hole with his beak some noise scared him, and he flitted off for a 
few paces, and there stood, with raised head, on the qui vive for 
danger. Apparently reassured, he returned to the casting and 
plunged in his bill, but before the treasure was won another alarm 
sent him off in haste to the rockery. Hopping back again, after an 
interval of increased vigilance, he found a worm and proceeded to 
secure it; but before it was out of the ground, panic again seized 
him and he flew away into the bushes. Returning timorously to 
the spot, he made another attempt to extract the worm, but after 
every tug he gave an alert look round for possible enemies. Half 
the worm came away when some new terror seized him, and he 
darted off with his morsel over the fence and out of sight. 

Now let us endeavour to imagine a man trying to take a meal 
under parallel conditions; having to rush into hiding several times 
before he reached the table, and casting fearful glances to see if 
any one was plotting to kill him before he dared to look at his plate ; 
darting from his seat and cringing in some insecure hiding-place 
whenever a possible foe came within pistol-shot, and finally fleeing 
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from the dining-room unsatisfied in order to escape destruction ; 
seeing all the time an assassin in every shadow, and hearing mur- 
derous approaches in every rustle of the wind. Such an existence 
to a man would be intolerable. A few days of such mental torture 
would drive him mad. But to the bird it is the routine of every- 
day life, the mere humdrum of commonplace environment. 

We see, therefore, that when talking of hunted animals, the “ put 
yourself in his place” argument is of very little value. Do what 
we will our sympathy is anthropomorphic. The fugitive fox or hare 
has no knowledge of the pains of physical dissolution, any more 
than it has tremblings as to its eternal destiny. Probably not one 
in a hundred has ever witnessed the death of a fellow. The hare, 
from its structure and habits, has evidently been familiar, through- 
out whole geologic epochs, with an environment involving constant 
flight from swift and fierce enemies. Its natural foes have of late 
been greatly reduced in number through human agency, yet we have 
no reason for believing that its emotions have become more acute, or 
its intelligence greater, than during the ages when it was harried 
night and day by wolves, foxes, polecats, and predatory birds. Had 
it the mental qualities and the feelings attributed to it by many 
humane persons, its life, throughout countless generations, must 
have been one long agony of dread. Yet we have no ground for 
supposing that, in its natural environment, the hare is less happy 
than the thrush. Its death when seized by harriers or greyhounds 
is quick and can involve but little physical pain, and it certainly 
suffers less than if killed by one of its most common “ natural”’ 
enemies such as the stoat or the fox. 

The sufferings of the stag and of the rabbit when run down by 
dogs may be put in the same category as those of the hare. The 
hunted fox is probably somewhat worse off. His professional réle is that 
of a pursuer; he has not been bred to the business of running away. 
A detective or a judge would, without doubt, notice the discomforts 
of a plank bed more than a habitual criminal. The fox, also, is 
certainly more intelligent than the hare, and so may have, when 
chased, a fuller appreciation of the troubles in store for him. Yet 
apparently the experience of being hunted does not distress him in 
uny great degree. When he is not wearied by a long run there is 
an insolent levity about his conduct which makes it hard to give 
him any great amount of sympathy. I have seen a hunted fox after 
a run of a mile or so sit on a little hillock composedly rubbing his nose 
with his knee, and then frisk round about after his tail several times 
before starting off again, as the (to him) funereal music of the pack 
swelled nearer. The fox has a bad time of it, no doubt, when his 
pads and his brush are clogged with mud and the hounds are over- 
hauling him. Dut, when caught, he dies quickly, and, what is more, 
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dies fighting. Not one man in ten of those who die in their beds 
has so easy an end. 

A great deal has been written in the newspapers read by the 
upper and more democratic classes respectively about the cruelty of 
coursing rabbits and hunting tame deer. The poor creatures are 
made to suffer unnecessarily, no doubt, but a very brief examination 
of the usual press criticisms of such forms of sport shows that they 
are vitiated by party spirit as well as by the tribal bias which 
characterises the statute against cruelty to animals. Stress is always 
laid on the fact that the rabbits are turned out from bags and the deer 
from carts. It is the treachery of the business which seems espe- 
cially to excite reprobation. The animals have, as it were, been 
taken into partnership, or, at any rate, have been under human 
protection before they are turned loose to be worried by dogs. This, 
doubtless, shows the sportsmen in a more unfavourable light, and 
therefore makes better “‘copy’”’ for a party newspaper ; but it does 
not much affect the poor beasts if they have received humane treat- 
ment during their temporary captivity. But why, apart from the 
exigencies of class or party warfare, should special stress be laid on 
the fact that the animals are turned loose to be hunted? Would 
they be any better off if they were started from their lairs or bur- 
rows? Such criticism, however well meant, shows that the prophets 
of the press—who, as Mr. Stead is never tired of telling us, are 
are, after all, not much in advance 





supplanting those of the pulpit 
of the law, and both are as yet scarcely in sight of the gospel of 
universal kindness. 

A suggestion which is sometimes brought forward in defence of 
fox-hunting (as compared with hare-hunting) and which, in spite of 
its ludicrous ineptitude, seems to satisfy many minds, will lead us 
on to the question of the treatment of vermin. It is frequently said 
that the fox, being himself a predatory animal, deserves to be hunted, 
and that his cruelty and destructiveness deprive him of the right to 
live. As might be expected from the mental calibre of the majority 
of the supporters of the anti-vivisection movement, this muddlc- 
headed application of human standards of conduct to the case of the 
lower animals is seldom absent from their arguments. No doubt the 
“virtuous ”’ qualities of dogs and cats are often honestly dwelt upon 
for the sake of awaking sympathy for their sufferings when they are 
sacrificed in the cause of scientific progress. but it is obvious that, 
as in the case of the strictures upon certain forms of sport already 
alluded to, the argumentum ad hominem, so dear to the hearts of con- 
troversialists, is rendered thereby much more cogent. For the man 
who inflicts pain on a “‘ good ” dog which has taken food from his 
hand, and has greeted him with canine caresses, can, with a little 
cheap rhetoric, be made to figure as a Judas as well as a Torquemada. 
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This, of course, is very gratifying to the average modern enthusiast. 
Like certain of the crusaders of old he often seems even more bent 
on giving the enemy a bad time than on attaining the end at which 
he is professedly aiming. 

Not only does this convenient division of the brute world into 
“good’’ and “ bad ” serve the purpose of those who profess them- 
selves the champions of beasts used for experiments, but it also, as 
we have seen, is made a justification for fox-hunting. Moreover, 
it appears to be this thought which brings comfort to the hearts of 
many humane people when they are perturbed with suggestions as 
to the unkindness of poisoning rats and mice. The fox is a blood- 
thirsty assassin, and therefore (although there are still some doubts 
about the matter) it is no great injustice to hunt him down with 
dogs. But there can be no such qualms of conscience in the case of 
the rat. He has plunged into blacker guilt. He has tampered with 
property! So he is given over to the tormentors with the approval 
of all virtuous citizens. 

But upon what foundation do these ideas of guilt and innocence— 
which, as we have seen, tell for so much in influencing the attitude 
of most people towards the lower animals—rest ? Practically, on 
nothing but the figments of our imaginations. We arbitrarily 
transfer our ready-made standards of social morality to the beasts 
whose interests touch our own, and then sit in judgment on them, 
just as a child will make believe that its doll has committed some 
offence against the nursery code, and then will condemn it to rigorous 
punishment. 

It is obviously absurd to pronounce one animal which follows its 
inherited instincts “ innocent’ and to consider another, which does 
the same, fair game for retributive justice. A dog assists his master, 
partly because he has been trained to do so and partly from the 
instinct of loyalty to a leader which he has inherited from his wild 
ancestors. <A rat eats a pennyworth of wheat in a granary because 
rats are so constituted that if they do not eat they die. We write 
to the Spectator about the one, and he receives caresses and world- 
wide praise. We inform the rat-catcher about the other, and he is 
apportioned some arsenical paste, and bursts his stomach with water 
in the vain endeavour to quench his burning thirst. How is it that 
the strenuous folk who flood the country with literature about experi- 
ments on living animals ignore the infinitely more terrible sufferings 
caused by the customary methods of dealing with creatures whose 
interests clash with those of mankind? It is obvious that these, 
whether we class them as vermin or not, are as ‘innocent,’ when 
judged by any rational code, as the dog or any other animal which 
is used for experimental purposes. 

The sufferings of “ vermin” at the hands of jealous property- 
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owners are appalling. It was once my lot, when too young and 
timid to interfere, to see a cat die from accidental phosphorus 
poisoning, and I have no hesitation in saying that the wretched animal 
suffered quite as intensely as if it were being flayed alive. Strychnia 
is quite as terrible an agent of torture as phosphorus, and arsenic is 
not much better. These three poisons, which are probably the three 
which are the most painful in their effect of any within our know- 
ledge, are the approved agents of the modern Christian householder 
in getting rid of uninvited guests. They are kept in the form of 
paste or powder by every respectable drug-seller in the country, and 
are used in hundreds of thousands of cases every year. The agony 
so caused must be ten thousand times greater than that inflicted in 
the laboratories. Yet no one protests, least of all the members of 
the Victoria Street Society. 

Passing by the case of the lower vertebrates, such as frogs and 
fish, and also those humbler competitors with our kind, towards 
which no decent person is expected to show a shadow of tolerance, 
let us glance at some of the habitual acts of cruelty towards domestic 
animals, which have received little or no notice from the reformer. 

If you pass by a farmstead in the spring, you may often see the 
lambs assembled in the corner of a field, and the shepherd, with 
knife in hand and gory face, cutting off their tails and otherwise 
mutilating them. The little things run bleating back to their dams, and 
for many yards round where the operator stands the grass is swampy 
with innocent blood. The pain inflicted is probably not very great, 
but is it not an extraordinary thing that, while an ignorant rustic is 
tacitly allowed to mutilate animals in a wholesale and clumsy fashion 
in order to conform to a useless custom or to enhance their value by 
a few pence, the greatest surgeon living, if he wished to perform a 
like operation in a single instance, in order to advance medical 
science, would have to obtain a special licence from the Government ? 

When a horse, owing to the unnatural strain put upon his legs by 
the work he is set to do, gets an inflamed tendon, or a splint, or a 
swelling about a joint, it is customary to have him “ fired.” The 
operation consists, in one of its most common forms, in thrusting the 
point of a red-hot iron through the skin in a number of places over 
the seat of injury. No anesthetic is given; the soothing influence 
of the “twitch” is used instead, to persuade the patient to stand 
still. <“ But,” it may be urged, “in such cases the operation is 
undertaken for the good of the animal.” Let us consider whether 
this is a fair and philosophical view. Are the feelings or the inter- 
ests of the horse taken into account when the arrangement is made 
to subject his legs to the firing iron? Plainly the owner is the 
person who hopes to profit by the proceeding. Such affairs are 
arranged upon a basis of pounds, shillings, and pence. Should the 
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beast be too far gone to pay for his keep and the vet’s fee, he is 
sold. If he can be patched up to remuneration point, so as to be 
capable of standing a prolongation of his life sentence of hard labour, 
he is fired, and the whip and the bit help him to display his gratitude 
all the time he continues to be a profitable drudge. The same may 
be said of the great majority of veterinary operations. Every such 
proceeding is in reality an experiment on a living animal, performed 
in the interests of man. Ifit turns out successfully, those pecuniarily 
interested in the beast are the gainers to the extent of a few pounds 
or shillings. That this small but tangible advantage to certain 
members of our species is deemed a sufficient justification for such 
acts, is manifest from the silence of the humanitarian prophets with 
regard to cruelties of this class. Ignorance can scarcely be pleaded, 
for every cab-rank shows the scars of the firing iron. It is marvel- 
lous how our views as to the rights of the lower animals are influenced 
by looking at the facts through economic spectacles! If Pasteur 
had deliberately bored holes through the skin of a horse in a score 
of places with a red-hot poker in an endeavour to find some way to 
cope with a terrible disease, denunciations of the man and his atrocious 
act would have been dinned into the ears of the world, year in and 
year out for a whole generation, and would have been stereotyped 
for use in every pamphlet issued by the Victoria Street Society. 

Let me repeat once more that I am not criticising the conduct of any 
class. Veterinary surgeons are, as a rule, humane and merciful 
men, and pursue their useful calling with a desire to avoid inflicting 
needless pain. 

Having glanced at several instances of what happens to animals 
which we come in contact with in the course of business, let us turn 
(by way of change and relief) to our association with them in the 
pursuit of pleasure. 

Does it often occur to my tender-hearted readers that every time 
a shooting party has what iscalled “a good day ” in the fields or the 
coverts, the sportsmen inflict more misery on defenceless creatures 
than the whole posse of licensed vivisectors in the country cause in a 
year? If any one doubts this fact, let him accompany a party of 
half a dozen guns where game is plentiful, and jot down in his 
note-book the number of wounded birds, hares, and rabbits which 
are recovered with difficulty, or lost altogether. And in the case 
of the latter let him carefully consider the probable fate of each, 
in the light of our knowledge of physiology and general natural 
history. 

Let us take three sample incidents, of the most commonplace 
kind, out of the many which will occur on every such occasion 
in spite of the best shooting and retrieving. 

A hare jumps out of her seat about forty yards in front of one 
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of the guns. The shot bowls her over and “ makes the flix fly,” 
but she gets up and goes away, with one hind leg dangling, 
through the next hedge and across the turnips. The dogs are re- 
called because the turnip-field is the habitat of several good coveys 
which must not be disturbed. An advance is cautiously made, and 
the first covey rises just within shot. Two birds fall, one winged, 
the other dead ; several more have feathers knocked out of them. 
After a longish search, the winged bird is found by one of the 
spaniels and is brought alive to the keeper, who bites it across the 
skull and kills it. The second covey is soon afterwards flushed, 
and several birds drop, but one of these cannot be found where it 
fell. ‘I will come down with the spaniels in the evening,” says 
the genial host ; “‘ most likely it has got into the hedge. We must 
get on now, or we shall hardly get round by lunch time.” 
Crossing a meadow a rabbit is kicked out of a bramble bush, and 
scuds like a streak of light to the “bury” under the roots of a 
great ash in the hedgerow. A snap-shot, a little too low, cuts some 
white fur from its belly and makes it swerve, but it gains its 
fortress and is lost. Digging it out would not be easy, and the 
idea is not entertained even if it occurs to any of the sportsmen. 
The dogs are taken back to look for the hare, but she has gone 
right through the pheasant coverts, so is good-naturedly cursed 
and abandoned. The guns go on, and, after a number of incidents 
of the above kind, the party returns to the house for luncheon, all 
well pleased with the morning’s sport. 

Now what would all the good humanitarians say, if some man of 
science, pursuing knowledge rather than pleasure, were deliberately 
to smash the leg of an animal, and lacerate its flesh with some blunt 
instrument, and, merely to save himself a little trouble, were to let 
it crawl about the laboratory, with a compound fracture and wounds 
unattended to, while he busied himself with something else ? What, 
if he were to commence an operation on a pigeon by wrenching off a 
wing and gouging out an eye, and then were to stroll off to lunch, 
and a game of billiards, intending to come back and finish the 
business when he had leisure? What, if he were to tear open the 
abdominal cavity of a rabbit, and, rather than spend a quarter of 
an hour in completing the operation he had begun, were callously 
to let it die in all the unspeakable agonies of peritonitis? What 
again, would they say, if, when the vicar dropped in to afternoon tea, 
and asked about the result of the experiments, our investigator were 
to smile and rub his guilty hands as he replied that he had had a 
most enjoyable morning? And, lastly, what would they say about 
the vicar, if, on hearing this shameless avowal, he joined in the 
abominable rejoicings of his host, and accepted a gift of the mangled 
carcases of the victims ? 

It may, perhaps, be argued that the animals wounded during an 
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average day’s shooting are not so numerous as are those annually 
subjected to painful experiments within the British Isles. Even 
if this be so, there can be no question that the creatures mutilated 
in ‘sport ” suffer far more torture, in nine cases out of ten, than those 
experimented upon without an anesthetic. When discussing the 
difficulty in measuring the sufferings of creatures which differ from 
man so widely in their mental functions, I ventured to express the 
opinion that hunted hares and foxes do not experience any very 
great amount of distress either from terror or from actual pain. Dut 
the case is different with the wounded hare or bird, which, for the 
time being, makes its escape. Here we may, with fair safety, apply 
our own experience of physical suffering. 

If we are suffering from violent toothache (to take an experience 
common enough to be of use as an illustration), we find that the 
moving incidents of the day so distract our attention as to render 
the pain endurable, and even the factitious bustle of a novel is often 
found to be an alleviation. But how different is our state in the 
long watches of the night, when the attention is perforce concen- 
trated upon the source of pain, and that microcosm, fraught with 
hell-fire within, eclipses the universe and wraps us in an atmosphere 
of torment! This must be somewhat akin to the state of the 
mangled wretch which has been wounded by the sportsman’s pellets 
and has crept away into some dark hole to die in peace. Its poor 
mind can have no range outside the consciousness of present agony. 
Every movement stirs up fresh tortures from the fractured bones 
and lacerated flesh. Food or water can only be obtained at the cost 
of acuter repetitions of its throes. So the hideous monotony of 
torture goes on, unalleviated by a touch of sympathy or a glimmer 
of hope, aggravated from time to time by burning thirst or the pangs 
from enforced change of position, until death, from exhaustion or the 
merciful jaws of a foe, puts an end to the tragedy. There is no man 
who habitually indulges in the sport of shooting but has repeatedly 
been the creator of such a situation. 

It will be obvious to everyone who gives the most casual attention 
to the subject, that the painful facts here set down are but a tithe 
of the whole indictment. Enough has, however, been said to show 
that if the humanitarian agitation which has been so much to the 
fore of late is to take a shape which will command the support of 
thoughtful and well-informed people, it must be rescued from the 
frenzy of those who move heaven and earth for the abolition of 
the comparatively rare and trivial cruelties caused in the pursuit 
of much-needed knowledge, but who are comfortably indifferent 
to the wanton and innumerable cruelties which are inflicted every 
day for the sake of a few pence, or in the pursuit of mere 
pleasure. 


Louis Rosrnson. 
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In the June number of the Fortnightly Review appeared an anony- 
mous communication stating the gist of a conversation with Mr. 
Reed, whom the writer apparently believes will be the future Presi- 
dent of the United States, on the subject of the future commercial 
policy of that great country. So far as I understand it, Mr. Reed’s 
view, as there represented, is as follows: The depreciation of the 
Indian silver currency as compared with gold, or the appreciation of 
gold as compared with silver, is giving to India and other Eastern 
countries advantages in the export of wheat, cotton, and other 
articles to Europe, which enable them successfully to compete with 
the United States in English and other European markets. Against 
a competition thus fostered by the fall in silver, the United States 
have to defend themselves. 

This the Republican party will do by the threat to England of 
the formation of a Protective Union under the leadership of the 
United States, which will exclude from its markets the goods of 
every country which refuses to accept bi-metallism. What the 
bi-metallic ratio to be thus offered is to be is not stated, but it may 
be presumed to be one which will give to American silver a higher 
gold value than it now bears in the markets of the world. 

After the Mackinley Tariff and the silver legislation of the United 
States, which have inflicted so much injury, primarily on the United 
States themselves, but secondarily on other nations also, it is impos- 
sible to say what economical and financial follies the politicians of 
that great country may not be tempted to commit. But it is worth 
while to consider what the above proposal really means. 

In the first place the assumption with which it starts is wholly 
unfounded. That a fall in the exchange value of the currency of 
any country gives a momentary stimulus to the exports and a 
momentary check to the imports of that country may be admitted. 
But that such an effect is momentary only; that it is followed by 
inevitable reaction; and that it is injurious rather than beneficial 
to the country whose exports are thus stimulated, is theoretically 
more than probable; whilst the statistics of Indian trade prove, so 
far as such figures can prove anything, that the fall in Indian 
exchange has not been the cause of the increase of her exports. 

Supposing, however, the assumption to be true, and that the 
American export trade is being ruined by the depreciation of the 
currency of India, America ought to be grateful to the British 
Governn eat; since that Government has been doing and is doing 
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her best to prevent the depreciation from going farther and to 
restore to the rupee some of the value which it has lost. 

Mr. Reed, indeed, is represented as stating that England will fail 
in this attempt, and that the Indian Mints must be reopened to 
silver. What reasons he has for this statement, we are not told; 
they are certainly not to be found in the present attitude of the 
British Government. 

But suppose further, not only that Mr. Reed’s alleged assumption 
is true, but that the British Government does fail in its attempt to 
raise the value of the rupee, the Government of the United States 
has a much easier mode of defending itself against Indian importa- 
tions than the attempt to form out of nations which have now a gold 
standard a protective union, the fundamental articles of which shall 
be the abandonment of that standard and the limitation of their 
own trade to countries which also consent to abandon it. The 
Government of the United States has only to revert to a silver 
standard itself, and the dollar will at once fall in gold value; and 
the United States will reap the advantage of a lowered exchange in 
an immense increase of exportation to countries with a gold standard ! 
Nay, they may go further, and by adopting an unlimited issue of 
forced paper, give an unlimited stimulus to their exports, until they 
find themselves in the enviable condition of Argentina ! 

Even this folly, great as it would be, is scarcely so great as the 
folly of limiting their own trade by a protective union founded on 
bi-metallism. How many nations would they get to join such an 
union? And supposing it to be formed, what would be its effect on 
their own trade? Exclusion of British products from the United 
States involves, of course, without any retaliatory action on the part 
of England, the exclusion from British markets of the United States 
products by which British products are paid for; and exclusion of 
British products from the United States involves also the stoppage of 
that influx of British capital into the United States which is so 
beneficial to both parties. It is also to be remembered that England 
and other gold-using countries have ex hypothesi many other sources 
for food and raw materials besides the United States of America, 
and that there is not wanting here and in our Colonies a powerful 
party which is constantly struggling to confine our purchases to 
Colonial sources. Much as gold-using countries would lose by the 
loss of United States markets and United States produce, the States 
themselves would probably lose much more. 

That the greatest producers of food and raw material in the world 
should seek to destroy their own best markets; and that the most 
energetic people in the world should seek to exclude the capital 
which makes their energy profitable, is almost beyond the bounds 
of credibility. 
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And what for? To suppose that an American statesman will 
propose to his countrymen that they should cut themselves off from 
their best market in order to prevent their Indian rivals from enjoy- 
ing an imaginary advantage in the same market, is to do little credit 
to American sagacity. No! It is “all for a handful of silver,” for 
this is the real bottom of the case. ‘Let silver be sold at a profit 
though the credit of the country be ruined,” has been the past disas- 
trous policy at Washington, now happily repudiated. ‘Take our 
silver or trade with us no more,” is the still more disastrous policy 
now suggested—not, let us hope, by responsible leaders of American 
policy. 

This policy goes still further. It says in effect to England not 
merely, ‘‘ Take our silver,” but ‘‘ There are debts we have promised 
to pay you in gold; take them in silver, or, in other words, at a 
fraction of their gold value, or we will deal with you no longer.” Of 
such a policy the epithet “ disastrous” would be a very inadequate 
description. 

I have heard that there are Englishmen at Washington so fana- 
tical on the subject of bi-metallism, so deeply imbued with the hatred 
of a gold standard, possibly infected also with some virus of Protec- 
tion, that they are urging on American statesmen any measure, 
however hostile and injurious, which they think may drive England 
into the abandonment of her gold standard of value. Can it be from 
the quiver of such men rather than from that of a genuine American 
statesman that the above arrow has been drawn ? 

Farrer. 
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REJOINDERS. 


I. 

sy the courtesy of the Editor of the Portnight/y Review, I am per- 
mitted to reply to Lord Farrer in the same number, in which the 
preceding paper appears. Although its purport is not quite distinct, 
the concluding paragraph calls for an immediate answer. Does Lord 
Farrer ask whether the “ interview’ in your June number had Mr. 
Reed’s sanction? The reply is “Yes”; or is it Lord Farrer’s 
belief that he espies upon its shield’a bar sinister? If this is his 
meaning, one would have credited the noble lord with more political 
perspicuity ; the material, the silver, is indeed Thomas B. Reed’s, 
but the hall-mark is James G. Blaine. The “ Man from Maine” has 
passed away, but for the broad back of another man from Maine this 
mantle of silver and reciprocity will be found none too large. 

When speaking of the final rout of silver at the command of Pre- 
sident Cleveland not a year since, a Democratic senator from Ala- 
bama, foreseeing the troubles to come, said bitterly, “ When the 
White House clock strikes the hour, every cuckoo at the capitol 
puts out its head”; but the presentment of “ Czar” Reed as the 
“cuckoo” of “ fanatical Englishmen at Washington !” Truly if Lord 
Farrer knows his man there is some humour still latent amongst the 
sachems of the Cobden Club. I pass on to Lord Farrer’s argument. 
The Cobden Club is committed to oppose bi-metallism. It is ‘‘ pro- 
tection in disguise,” say Mr. Gladstone and his ‘cuckoos.” I 
write of Lord Farrer with the respect due to his character, position, 
and great public services, still, he is of the straitest sect a “ free 
trader,” he signed as a member of the Royal Currency Commission, 
the report of the “gold men”; it is little wonder then that he 
disapproves such an unhallowed wedlock within the Republican 
Party as this of bi-metallism and protection. 

Mr. Reed’s statement was as follows :— 

‘*One thing, at least, I have learned since the cessation of silver purchases 
last year—that cheap silver is an effective stimulus to Asiatic exports, and 
this being the case, we have got to consider silver and the tariff, not as two 
issues, but asone. It is evidently no time to lower our tariffs when the cur- 
rency of seven hundred millions of Orientals is depreciating, and their exporting 
powers to gold-using nations is thereby increasing.” 

To which statement Lord Farrer replies— 


‘«The assumption with which it starts is wholly unfounded. That a fall in 
the exchange value of the currency of any country gives a momentary stimulus 
to the exports and a momentary check to the imports of that country may be 
admitted, but such an effect is momentary only.” 
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In these words Lord Farrer has given away his whole case. For 
what is his denial but an actual admission of Mr. Reed’s view? For 
twenty years past the exchanges with India and China have been 
falling steadily ; every fresh fall during all the months of twenty 
years has given, according to Lord Farrer, a “ momentary ”’ stimulus 
to the exports from these countries. In other words, Lord Farrer, 
and there is no higher authority, says to the white labour of Lan- 
cashire, the wheat-farmers of Minnesota, the cotton-growers of the 
Carolinas, “‘ Twenty years are but as a moment in the life of a nation ; 
true, it may be admitted that the competition of Asia with exchanges 
perpetually falling has forced down prices during twenty years; 
but this is a mere momentary evil, and who would not give twenty 
years of his life rather than undo the work of Richard Cobden and 
Samuel Jones Loyd ?” 

As to rupee exchanges, which have now fallen about fifty per 
cent., 1 venture, having studied ‘cost of production” in the Pun- 
jaub wheat-fields, to lay down this simple proposition. There are 
now some seven million acres of irrigated wheat lands in that single 
Indian province; as long as the rupee maintains its purchasing 
power the Punjaubee can afford to sell a bushel of wheat in Mark 
Lane for 2} rupees. Now, with mints open in India, any ounce of 
silver bullion will mint into 2} rupees; therefore the approximate 
exchange for any bushel of wheat in Mark Lane is an ounce of silver 
bullion. Such is the theory, and the facts are in close correspond- 
ence; for twenty years past, excepting only phenomenal years, 
whether of extreme famine or extreme plenty, and excepting too 
the case of some unusual rise in the gold premium, for the Russian 
rouble, or the Argentine peso, the farmers, whether of the Dakotas 
or of Essex, have been forced to sell side by side with their Asiatic 
competitors a bushel of wheat for an ounce of silver bullion ; thus 
the price of a bushel of wheat, formerly a quarter of a sovereign per 
bushel, is now one-eighth of a sovereign. And yet with the Dakotas 
bankrupt, and with Essex at “ prairie values,” we are told that 
whether an ounce of silver is a quarter of a sovereign or as to-day an 
eighth, matters not a fraction to the grower of wheat. 

Turning now to China, we find the sovereign, with which, at five 
dollars to the pound sterling, the Chinaman used to buy our cottons, 
now costing him ten of his dollars; and still his wages have not 
risen and the (silver) prices at which he sells his product in China 
have actually fallen." And yet Lord Farrer grudges to recognise 
that for the Americans the silver question, as the Chinese question, 
is a race question; it is the question whether the gold prices of 
cotton, of wheat, of rice, shall be driven lower and even lower with 

(1) See Consul-General Jamieson’s Report and Mr. Wetmore’s tables of Chinese 
prices. 
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each fresh fall in the exchange on Bombay, Calcutta, and Rangoon. 
Where opposition to monetary reform is concerned, Lord Farrer 
can rely upon the support of the Economist; let us, then, dip into 
almost any number of that paper. Here is a quotation selected 
at random :— 

‘The theory that a fall in exchange acts as a stimulus to the Indian export 
trades, and as a drag upon the import trades, while conversely a rise in ex- 
change stimulates imports and checks exports, which Mr. Bagehot advanced 
in these columns when the fall in silver first began, has been frequently ques- 
tioned by Indian officials. Of its soundness, however, there could be no better 
evidence than the recent trade returns.” ! 


Let me now pass on from twenty years of falling exchanges with 
the East, to draw attention to what is happening with an increasing 
gold premium in South America. Until the eviction of Dom Pedro, 
the Brazilian milreis of 544 cents was at par; to day the gold 
premium at Rio is over 200 per cent.; with the milreis at par, 
Brazil’s total exports to the United States were 59 million dollars ; 
in 1891, the milreis having fallen to 31 cents, the exports had 
increased to 80 millions, but in 1892, the milreis having fallen to 
25 cents, the exports, in the face of revolution and civil war, had 
increased to 118 millions.? And similarly from Argentina every rise in 
the gold premium has been followed by increased exports. According 
to the Finance Minister, the wheat exports, which from 1883—1887 
were 523,427 tons, for the years from 1888—1892, the exchanges 
having greatly fallen, were 1,395,244 tons. During the same period 
the maize exports about doubled. When confronted with such 
developments, and with a competition so monstrous, we are told 
either to be patient, for the river will surely run dry, or that we 
suffer in a good cause, because cheap wheat, and cheap men and 
women also, are evolutionary blessings, and that it is the standard of 
her money and not of her men which has made England what she is ; 
or on the other hand we are comforted by such a declaration as this 
of Lord Farrer’s, that “ the fall in exchange is injurious rather than 
beneficial to the country whose exports are thus stimulated ”’ ; just as 
though the troubles of his Government in India could afford the ruined 
Essex farmer the smallest measure of satisfaction. It is no working 
of “the quantity theory”’ of money which is to-day undoing us; it 
is this ‘‘ momentary ” and yet eternal shrinkage in exchange rates ; 
in other words, it is the premium on gold in Asia, in Russia, in 
South America, which is poisoning the industrial system of this 
country. The London press goes mad at the bare possibility that 
America should proceed single-handed to the free coinage of silver ; 
this is rather worse in their eyes than the proposal to settle the silver 
difficulty internationally, and why? Because it is their conviction 


(1) Economist, Jan. 27th.! (2) ‘* U.S. Commerce and Navigation Statistios.”’ 
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that the United States could not maintain the par of 1 to 16, in 
which case a gold premium in New York also, would suffice to anni- 
hilate the vanishing commerce of Great Britain. Writing as an 
Englishman, I should rejoice if the United States, with France and 
Germany, would abrogate all the “ favoured nation clauses ” in their 
treaties, would open their mints at 1 to 154, lower their tariffs as 
between themselves, and then invite the other nations to join them. 
Free silver, unity of money, steady exchanges with Asia—all this, 
with all of prosperity that it portends, would follow from this Triple 
Alliance. It may come and come quickly, this silver Zollverein, and, 
if so, let the consignatories put up the bars sky high, equally against 
imports from countries which play with loaded dice—whether with 
currencies which are appreciating or currencies which are depre- 
ciating. The world is sick, sick unto death, waiting for England. 
“ Bi-metallism,” said Senator Wolcott, “ what is that but by-and-bye 
metallism.” 

International trade, the wiseacres still continue to declare, is 
’; but what have we seen during the last 
twelve months? We have seen Indian legislation raise the Indian 


“international barter’ 


exchange against London on the one hand, against Hong Kong and 
Yokohama on the other; whereupon the exports of India, both to 
the gold standard and the silver standard nations, commenced forth- 
with to shrink; we have seen, during six months, the yarn exports 
from Bombay cut down by 33 per cent., while Japan, her mints 
open to silver, has doubled her looms and spindles within a year. 
Why, if overseas trade is barter, should such effects follow such a 
cause ? what matter closed mints if nations swap cottons for rice, 
and if the exchanges play no part? It is unluckily true that we 
have in England a very small but influential school of amateur and 
antiquated economists, too old to learn ; if the lesson of collapsing 
exchanges during the past twelve months is lost, if the Indian affair 
is forgotten, if public opinion has not moved, is not moving, will not 
move, is it not time to press for bi-metallism by other means than 
Monetary Conferences ? 

A few words in conclusion. The two great parties in the United 
States are preparing to appeal to public opinion; the Democrats 
through Free Trade and Free Silver, the Republicans through Pro- 
tection and Free Silver. Iam aware that at the present time each 
party would disavow this bald statement of its projected platform. 
But the campaign of 1896 is likely to discover to the world this 
Titanic grouping of the contestants. In view of its results it 
promises to be the most memorable political struggle of the century. 
Now Free Silver plus Protection in the Eastern States will weaken 
the Republican party very little; whereas, with such a Republican 
policy in the field, Free Trade and Free Silver, while adding nothing 
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to the present strength of the Democrats in the South and West, 
will annihilate that party in such great States as New York and 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana. 

Thus as a question of political philosophy, Protection and free 
silver mark a more prudent departure than Free Trade and Free 
Silver. For Free Trade will of itself increase imports, so also will 
Free Silver by raising prices ; under such conditions the outflow of 
gold from the United States would be immense and immediate, and 
the bi-metallic experiment subjected to an unfair strain. It would 
probably lead to a premium on gold, which would really be coming 
back again to high, automatic, Protection. 

An agreement on the other hand between America, Germany, and 
France, to open their mints and permit the liquidation of any 
adverse trade balance in silver or gold, with double rates of duty 
against countries with gold or paper standards, this would give 
not these nations only, but the whole world, stable exchanges, and the 
trade which England may lose in America and on the Continent, 
she might make up in the East. At any moment, by opening her 
mints, she could come into the fold. 

“The Government of the United States,” says Lord Farrer, “has 
only to revert to a silver standard itself, and the United States will 
reap the advantage of a lowered exchange in an immense increase of 
exportation to countries with a gold standard.” Exactly! this not 
very politic admission of Lord Farrer’s is quite correct; under such 
circumstances the increased produce exports of the United States to 
Europe and the reduction of imports would give that great country 
the control of the gold markets of the world. Why Lord Farrer 
should, in the next sentence, jumble up a silver currency with an 
inconvertible paper currency is not clear. Germany, before 1873, 
had an honest silver currency—a currency that could stand the test 
of the melting-pot. Was that a currency to sneer at? It is this 
tone and temper of the gold men which affords the clue to the doings 
in India a year since. Because a silver currency is not gold, there- 
fore debase it—tamper with it—make it inconvertible, even though 
by doing this you destroy, as in the case of India, her balance of 
trade. 

The world is now struggling out of an era of unscientific, hap- 
hazard finance, to a recognition of what is just and politic. It 
has seemed good to us in England, under the guise of ‘ cheapness,” 
to take the children’s bread and give it, by collapsing exchanges and 
by free imports, to Mongolians and Eastern Aryans. It is well for 
Anglo-Saxondom at such a crisis that the great Republic to westward 
has higher ideals, that it is stripping off quickly this shirt of Nessus, 
and while turning its back upon a “ calico-millennium,” is dragging 
us with it. 
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There is, I fear, very much in the future policy of the Republican 
Party, Silver and Protection, with which the Cobden Club will 
require to wrestle earnestly in their pamphlets. Said the Ohio 
Republicans in their State Convention on June the 6th :— 

‘«* We favour bi-metallism. The coinage and use of silver as a circulating 
medium should be steadily maintained and constantly encouraged by the 
National Government; and we advocate such a policy as will, by discriminating 
legislation or otherwise, most speedily restore to silver its rightful place as a 
money metal.” 

And hardly less emphatic have been the Republican platforms of 
the States of Pennsylvania, Indiana and Maine; the reciprocity 
“ plank ” is likely to be made unanimous. Moreton FREWEN. 


II. 


Lord Farrer’s paper is made up of so many suppositions and 
alternatives that the only method of reply seems to be to take them 
seriatim. It may, however, be remarked, in the first place, that 
the style is a little out of date. The controversy on silver has 
certainly passed the point at which it could be stifled by strong 
language. 

To begin with, it is surely strange to call the assumption that the 
fall in silver has stimulated the export trade with silver-mining 
countries “ wholly unfounded,” when in the next sentence it is 
admitted that a fall in the exchange value of the currency of any 
country gives a momentary stimulus to the exports and a momentary 
check to the imports. The commerce of the world is not transacted 
in a momentary manner, and the “inevitable reaction ”’ has failed 
to come about in twenty years. The reference to Indian statistics 
repeats the fallacy of the report of Lord Herschell’s committee. 
The fall in the exchange is only one cause affecting trade, and its 
effect may be hidden or neutralised in particular years by other causes. 

But the recent currency experiment in India has shown in a 
most startling way the influence of a change in currency on the 
eourse of trade. The fall in silver, and the comparative rise in the 
rupee, have dislocated the balance of India’s foreign trade. 

It is strange also to find Lord Farrer implicitly approving of the 
the closure of the Indian mints. Everybody knows that the rupee 
has only been kept up in value by an increase in the sterling debt 
of India. If India stops borrowing and sells the Council bills for what 
they will fetch, the artificial value of the rupee will vanish. “The 
present attitude of the British Government” has only proved one 
thing, and that is that its duty is todo something, and no longer wait 
for the “ inevitable reaction.” 
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The adoption of a silver standard by the United States would 
probably be an advantage not only to that country, but to the rest of 
the world, All the index numbers show that silver has retained its 
stability of value relatively to commodities ; demonstrating that it 
is not silver which has depreciated, but gold which has appreciated. 
The objections to such a policy are partly sentimental. The richest 
country in the world would not like to adopt a standard that India 
has tried to get rid of. The beginning of all the trouble was the 
éclat ascribed to a gold standard by Germany. There is the further 
difficulty that a great part of the indebtedness of the United States has 
been definitely incurred on a gold basis, and repudiation, as suggested 
by Lord Farrer, would be out of the question. 

The proposal that the United States should try to enforce the 
adoption of bi-metallism, by a policy of exclusive dealing, may 
There 
may be, as Adam Smith said, good policy in retaliation, if the result 
is to bring about a better state of things. Most of the nations of 
the world are still “ infected with the virus of protection,” and their 
statesmen imagine that governmental interference is _ beneficial. 
There can be little doubt that this country would suffer more than 
the United States by a currency war of the kind supposed for the 
simple reason that our foreign trade is proportionately of far greater 
importance. 

The fallacy that inconvertible paper is on the same footing as 
silver has so often been refuted that its recrudescence seems 
surprising. It is only necessary to restate, that relatively to com- 
modities silver has not depreciated. 

There is, of course, in the United States a silver party of the 
narrow, selfish kind described by Lord Farrer. But it is a small 
party, and bi-metallism is supported by the general public altogether 
apart from the interests of the owners of silver mines. It has been 
repeatedly pointed out that the silver-mining industry is compara- 


”? 


be impracticable, but cannot be described as “ great folly. 


tively of small importance. The real leaders of bi-metallic opinion 
in the United States are men like Professor Walker and Principal 
Andrews, and they would be the last to advocate anything in the 
nature of repudiation or “ soft”? money. 

They believe—and give reasons for their belief—that a bi-metallic 
standard is a better standard than gold. It must be remembered 
also that bi-metallism is the traditional policy of the United States 
just as it used to be of this country. Further, America is so deeply 
involved in silver coins and certificates, that any rehabilitation of silver 
that seems possible would recommend itself to American statesmen. 
To assert that “there are Englishmen at Washington fanatical 
on the subject of bi-metallism, and deeply imbued with hatred of 
the gold standard,” may or may not be accurate, but it certainly 
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has no bearing on the policy of the United States, The Irish vote 
may have some influence, but hardly the English. 

The importance of the statement attributed to Mr. Reed lies in 
the idea that the United States may adopt a vigorous and possibly 
aggressive policy rather than in the precise nature of the policy 
proposed. The threat of the Indian Government to close the mints 
was long regarded as the cry of “ Wolf, wolf!” But the wolf came 
at last and suddenly. It is equally possible that the United States 
may take some sudden action. She has done so before in matters of 
currency, and may do so again. The moral appears to be that the 
British Government should take time by the forelock and invite a 
Conference of the nations before any more experiments are tried. 
Twenty years may be but as a moment in the history of the world, 
but it is a very long time for a generation of business men, as the 
traders of Manchester and Dundee know to their cost. 

J. SuHreLtp NicHorson. 


Kil. 


In order to understand Lord Farrer’s communication; it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that his Lordship is one of that minority of 
members of the Gold and Silver Commission who still oppose bi- 
metallism ; and that he was, moreover, a member of that Herschell 
Currency Committee which was responsible for the two most disas- 
trous blunders of recent English policy—the obstructive attitude of 
the English official delegates at the Brussels Monetary Conference, 
and the closing of the Indian mints. In replying to Lord Farrer’s 
statements, it is not necessary that I should attempt to defend Mr. 
Xeed’s “ threat ” of the formation of a Protective Union with pro- 
hibitory duties against nations engaged in promoting the rise in the 
value of gold. The son of an original Manchester member of the 
Anti-Corn Law League, Iam a Free Trader of the most uncom- 
promising type, and a bi-metallist because I know that gold mono- 
metallism has tended to destroy Cobden’s work, to substitute fiscal 
barriers, and tariff wars, for free exchange and economic peace, and to 
encourage, and even justify, debtor-nations in resisting robbery by 
repudiation. 

Not a single fact can be adduced in support of Lord Farrer’s 
assertion that the Windom-Sherman Silver Act injured the United 
States or any other nation. The depression of trade and industry 
in America began with anticipations of the suspension of that Act, 
and has been more acute since the actual suspension than it was 
before, although the currency system which Lori Farrer wishes to 
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see established in India is already effectively established in the 
United States; for, while the former Power cannot pay in gold, 
except by means of the pernicious system of continuous borrowing, 
for unproductive expenditure, the latter can, and does, pay in gold. 
The sole cause of the depression in America, and elsewhere, is the 
general and persistent fall of international prices; and that is the 
consequence of gold monometallisation. Had the Silver Act caused 
inflation there might have been some basis for Lord Farrer’s con- 
tention; but it did not cause inflation, as Professor Andrews, a 
Democratic delegate to the Brussels Conference, a Freetrader, and a 
friend of Mr. Cleveland, has demonstrated. 

We are told that the “assumption ” that a fall in the gold value 
of a currency stimulates exports—of certain commodities and thereby 
lowers gold prices—is unfounded. The reports of Her Majesty’s 
representatives abroad unanimously declare that it is not unfounded. 
From China, from Argentina, from Japan, from Mexico, from India 
and the Strait Settlements, and even from Morocco, the same testi- 
mony is sent to the British Government by its own employés. On 
the same day on which Sir William Harcourt ironically asked Mr. 
Everett in the House of Commons whether he wished the British 
wheat-grower to be reduced to the condition of the Argentina wheat- 
grower, a report was issued from the Foreign Office declaring that 
agriculture in Argentina “in recent years has assumed vast dimen- 
sions, and is yearly increasing in importance,” and that this 
“immense” expansion of Argentine agriculture, ‘the exports of 
wheat alone having increased fivefold during the past few years,” 
was due to the depreciation of the currency! Discussing the French 
wheat trade, in his report on the trade of Rouen just issued, Mr. 
O’Neill, certainly one of the ablest and most observant of British 
Consuls, writes, with reference to Indian competition in France :— 

‘We know that the culture of wheat in the wheat-growing districts of the 
Punjaub has been steadily fostered for many years past by the depreciating 
value of the rupee when measured in gold. There, the premium on gold being 
less than in Argentina, the corresponding advantage is, of course, smaller, but 
it is sufficient to enable the French importer to pay 3 francs 50 cents of the 
5 francs levyable (formerly) as duty.” 


Mr. Fraser, the British Consul at Batavia, writes that the fall 
in the gold price of silver has made imports of Straits tin into 
Europe possible at much reduced rates, and that this has enforced a 
decline in the price of tin from the Dutch possessions, where produc- 
tion is based on a gold token currency, unaffected by the movements 
of the silver market. But, turning from official reports, let me cite 
facts which come within the range of the personal experience of 
those of us who live in Lancashire. Lord Farrer tells us that statis- 
tics prove that the full in Indian exchange has not been the cause of 
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the increase of India’s exports, but he does not give us the statistics. 
Well, year by year, India’s exports of cotton yarn to India and 
China increased from 28,658 bales, in 1877, to 407,216 bales in 
1892. Each year during that period showed an increase on the 
preceding year. Last year, however, there came a sudden fall to 
311,770 bales. And why ? Prior to last year the continual fall 
in the gold price of silver, though handicapping the Lancashire 
exporter to the India and China markets, in no way affected the 
exchanges between India and China. But the closing of the Indian 
mints in June, 1893, the enormous fall in the gold price of uncoined 
silver which resulted, and in which the protected rupee did not share, 
immediately compelled the Indian exporter to face adverse China 
and Japan exchanges, exactly as the Lancashire exporter had pre- 
viously to face them. There was no change in the economic con- 
ditions. India remained in the same geographical position, = 
cotton grew on the same fields, the steamers ran as usual; but, 
the twinkling of an eye, the passage of a Currency Act by hi 
Legislative Council forced the Bombay mill-owners to curt tail pro- 
duction, and to agitate for reduction of wages, ondiiowel up the 
margin of profit, and induced a fall in the value of mill shares, and 
a diminution in the exports to China and Japan. 

Lancashire machinists know better than Lord Farrer the effect of 
the renewed fall cf exchange meanwhile in Japan and China; for 
they immediately began to take orders for new mills and extensions 
of mills in Japan, and they are now beginning to dot the coasts of 
China with similar mills. Moreover, they promptly sent representa- 
tives to arrange for the erection of mills in Mexico. The cotton 
yarns and cloths of Japan have already begun to compete with those 
of Lancashire and Bombay, as far as the Straits Settlements on the 
one hand, and the China markets on the other. I agree with Lord 
Farrer that the deportation of industries and the promotion of exports 
by mere currency changes is really rather injurious than beneficial 
to the countries thus artifici: lly stimulated. In India, for instance, 
the tendency has been to substitute exotic industries for natural 
industries, and to drain food-stuffis from a land always liable to 
appalling famines, and with a population imperfectly fed at the best 


of times. But it is no consolation to Lancashire to know that, if 


she is injured, so also is India. There is no locality in the world 
where the natural economic conditions for carrying on the particular 
spinning industries which are being transplanted to the far East and 
to Mexico are as favourable as they are in Oldham. 

The following table, showing the results of a sale by auction of 
mill shares in Oldham a few days ago, which I quote from the 
Monthly Record of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, will 
indicate the consequences to Lancashire of the artificial “stimulation 
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of exports” from the Far East by the depreciation of silver and 
appreciation of gold :— 
No, of 
Name of Company. " Shares sold, Paid up. Price. 
£s. d.° £ s. 
Albert ‘ ‘ 20 2 15 9 
. ° ‘ 136 215 10 
Swan ; : 30 4 10 19 
m “ 30 18 
Equitable 50 5 14 
Higginshaw. ‘ 35 
New Earth 30 
United ’ : 30 
Quick Edge 30 
Greenacres ‘ ‘ 10 
Livingstone : ; 10 
Longtield . ; 10 ‘ 0 3 


Lord Farrer tells us that these conditions are “ only momentary,” 
and that they will be followed by “the inevitable reaction.” Can 
he persuade the broken-hearted farmers of Essex, who have patiently 
waited year after year for Lord Farrer’s “inevitable reaction,’’ that 
their accomplished ruin is “ only momentary’’? In Lancashire we 
have long since dismissed such reasoning to the limbo to which the 
other prophecies of the gold monometallists, as to the ‘ inevitable” 
rise of prices in silver-using countries, the adoption of the silver 
standard in the poorer and gold in the richer countries, and last, 
but not least, that awful myth ‘the natural value of silver,” have 
been consigned, by all men who respect facts rather than their own 
prejudices. 

But “ supposing,” for the sake of argument, that the truth is the 


truth, and that producers with an appreciating currency are handi- 
capped in competition with producers with a depreciating currency, 
Lord Farrer tells us that the Americans “ought to be grateful to 


the British Government for doing its best to restore to the rupee 
some of the value it has lost.’”’ Why then should Lord Farrer blame 
Mr. Reed for proposing to imitate the example set by the British 
Government? The Indian duty on two American commodities— 
silver and oil, and the proposed duties on Lancashire cotton goods 
and yarns, are not regarded as merely revenue duties. There is 
really no concealment of the fact that the duties are designed to 
stimulate the development of milling and manufacturing industries 
in India, to increase the balance of trade in her favour, and to 
diminish the competition of mercantile bills with Council drafts. 
Lord Farrer tells us that if the United States form a protective 
union on the basis of bi-metallism they will exclude British capital 
and lose British markets for their products; and he appears to 
think that in such a case America would have no compensating 
markets, and that we should retain the gold-using colonial markets 
VOL, LVI. N.S. K 
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in conformity with the aspirations of the Fair Trade party in the 
colonies and elsewhere. May I suggest to his Lordship a re-perusal 
of his own pamphlet on “ Free Trade versus Fair Trade,” published 
in 1882, in which he demonstrated how relatively poor a thing this 
colonial reciprocity would be. Our greatest markets are in the 
silyer-using countries, and if America is to absorb the free silver 
countries in her bi-metallic union, and we are to rely on the trade 
of a gold union—let it be distinctly observed that Lord Farrer 
follows the example of Mr. Reed and gives threat for threat—which 
of the two would be the dominant union? Are we even sure that 
our colonies would join the gold union? Australia is becoming 
more and more bi-metallist; she is a great silver as wellas a great 
gold producer ; she is increasing her direct exports of wool to the 
Latin Union; she looks forward with keen hope to a vast free 
wool market in the United States; and she knows quite well that, 
as a debtor country like India, her present financial difficulties are 
the consequence of the unjust legislative appreciation of her gold 
debts. Will she, merely in order to justify arm-chair theorists, 
restrict herself to a dwindling British market ? 

Now, supposing British products to be excluded from the markets 
of the Bi-metallic Tariff Union, England being unable to export to 
the United States would be unable to buy from the United States. 
This is Lord Farrer’s argument, and he quietly assumes that, on the 
one hand, America would be unable to sell to other countries the 
commodities she could not sell to us; and that, on the other hand, 
we should be able to obtain anywhere the commodities which we 
could no longer buy from the United States. The United States’ direct 
exports of cotton—to say nothing of petroleum—to the Continent in 
general, and to the Latin Union in particular, are increasing. With, 
practically, a uniform currency system and mutual payments in silver 
or gold, would not these direct movements expand, especially if Eng- 
land ceased to buy American cotton ? And from what country would 
England obtain cotton to feed her mills, if not from America? Lan- 
cashire has already been driven by the currency difficulty out of the 
trade in coarse goods made from Indian cotton; we are absolutely 
ceasing to import such cotton. Without American cotton to feed 
our spindles and looms, with what kind of commodities would we pay 
for the imports which, Lord Farrer assures us, we should take in 
larger quantities from Protectionist gold-using countries? Then, 
Lord Farrer tells us, our capital would no longer go to the United 
States. It certainly would not, for we should have little capital for 
investment anywhere. But is Lord Farrer really unaware that our 
capital is, under existing conditions, being withdrawn from the 
United States ? 
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It is with painful regret that I have read the charges against 
the Americans in Lord Farrer’s closing paragraphs. I had 
imagined that, at this time of day, it was not possible for any serious 
and well-informed person to attribute to the promoters of interna- 
tional bi-metallism in the United States the desire merely to “ sell 
silver at a profit.” If Lord Farrer will inquire into the reputations 
and positions of the bi-metallist advocates, who represent the best 
intellectual and business elements of the New England States, and 
some of whom are economists of world-wide renown, I venture to 
think that he will regret a gratuitous insult which is nothing less 
than ridiculous. 

But even if the charge were well founded, why should it be 
considered more reprehensible for the silver producers of the United 
States to protest against the depreciation of their commodity by its 
violent legislative ejection from a function which it has discharged 
with advantage to the progress of civilisation and the well-being of 
the industrious classes since the beginning of history, at the same 
time that it is considered praiseworthy to endeavour, by legislative 
action, to advance the value of the vast mass of silver held in India, 
and to appreciate the value of the commodity of the gold producer in 
order that an increasingly crushing tribute may be squeezed from 
every debtor in the world ? 

F. J. Farapay. 
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FAUST. 
A STORY IN NINE LETTERS. 


FIRST LETTER. 
From Pavt ALexAnprRovitcH B. to Semen Nicouarevitcu VY. 


Village of M- , June 6th, 1850. 





I arrtvep here four days ago, dear friend, and now take up my pen to fulfil 
my promise of writing to you. A fine rain has been falling since early this 
morning ; it is not weather to go out, and I look forward to a chat with 
you. Here I am in my old home after an absence, alas! of ten long years. As 
you may imagine, I return quite another man. Another man indeed! Do 
you remember a dim, old looking-glass in the drawing-room which belonged 
to my great-grandmother? Its corners are adorned with quaint spirals— 
formerly you were wont to speculate upon all it had reflected a hundred 
years ago—and I had but just arrived when I went up to it, to be quite 
taken aback by what I saw. It was as though I realised for the first time 
how I have aged and changed in the last few years. And it is not only I 
who have grown old! This dear old home of mine, never in good repair, 
now threatens to fall about my ears; its crooked walls seem sinking into 
the earth. My worthy housekeeper, Vasilievna (she used to cook so well 
for you that surely you have not forgotten her!) is quite bent and wrinkled ; 
she had not strength to cry out at the sight of me, nor did she weep, but, 
taken with a violent fit of coughing, sat helplessly down on her chair, moan- 
ing and wringing her hands, Old Terence is still hearty, and stands as 
upright as ever, turning out his toes as he walks in his old way. He wears 
the same buff nankeen trousers and the creaking goat-skin shoes with high 
uppers and ribbon bows, which I often remember your noticing; but oh, 
how loosely the trousers hang about his wasted legs ! how white is his hair ! 
his face has shrunk to the size of my fist ; and when he addressed me, when 
he began to set things in order, and to give directions in a neighbouring 
room, I felt inclined both to laugh and cry as [I listened, for he has lost all 
his teeth, and mumbles and lisps in the drollest way. ‘The garden, on the 
other hand, has come on wonderfully ; humble little lilac bushes, acacias, 
honeysuckle (do you remember planting some together?) have grown into 
splendid, luxuriant trees ; birches, maples, all these are flourishing, and the 
lime avenue is especially beautiful. I love that avenue, with its tender 
blue-green colouring and the sweet-scented air under its branches, I love 
the net-work of bright patches on the dark earth (you know I have no 
gravel on my paths). My pet sapling has grown into such a fine young oak- 
tree that I spent more than an hour of yesterday’s noon-tide very happily 
under his shade. The grass at my feet was full of wild flowers, and 
the sun shed a golden light upon everything which was both powerful and 
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soothing, and penetrated even to the shadows, and oh, how the birds 
sang! I trust you have not forgotten my passion for birds. I heard the 
continuous coo of the wood-pigeon, the rarer note of the yellow-hammer, 
the twittering of finches, the testy chatter of the thrush, while, farther off, 
the cuckoo’s monotonous cry, and, sudden as a maniac’s shriek, the strident 
note of the woodpecker broke on my ear. I listened eagerly to the sweet 
confused chorus and had no wish to stir as a feeling, half indolence, half 
emotion came over me. Nor was I alone in the garden; sturdy childish 
figures often passed by me, but I did not recognise among them any 
of those I used to know. Your favourite Tim has grown into a Timothy 
whom you would certainly not recognize. I remember how anxious you 
used to be about his health, and how you used to prophesy that he would 
be consumptive. You should see him now, with great red hands projecting 
from the shrunken sleeves of a nankeen jacket, and muscles standing out 
like ropes! He has a neck like a young bull's, and crisp, fair curls all over 
his head like the Farnese Hercules. His face, though, is not so much 
altered as those of the others, for it has not grown much larger, and his 
merry smile which used to impress you so much is as ‘wide as ever. I have 
engaged him as a valet, for I dismissed my Petersburg servant at Mos- 
cow ; he was inclined to be impudent and to show off his superior know- 
ledge of the capital. I have not found one of my pet dogs alive. Old 
Nevka was the last to linger, and she did not live to welcome me as Argus 
did Ulysses, nor to gaze at her former master and comrade in the chase 
with her poor failing eyes. But Shavka barks as hoarsely as ever, and, as 
becomes him, has a torn ear and burrs in his tail. I have established myself 
in your old room. Certainly the sun pours in and there are many flies : 
but I think it smells less mouldy than the other rooms. Strange .to say, 
that musty, rather pungent smell which pervades old houses acts upon my 
imagination; Ido not say that I dislike it, on the contrary, but it makes 
me low-spirited and even sad. Iam as fond as you are of squat chests of 
drawers with brass mounts, of oval-backed, crooked-legged arm-chairs, of 
dim glass chandeliers with egg-shaped centrepieces backed with mauve tin- 
foil, in a word, of heirlooms, but there are times when the sight of them 
fills me with a sadness which I am powerless to overcome. The furniture 
of the room I inhabit is quite homely and of local manufacture, but in one 
corner of it I have suffered a tall, narrow press to remain, and, on its shelves, 
all dim with dust, is an old-fashioned toilet set of green and blue glass ; I 
have bid them hang upon the wall that female portrait in a black frame, 
which I remember you used to call Manon Lescaut. The years have 
darkened the colours a little, but the eyes still wear the same thoughiful 
expression, half-shy, half-tender; the lips still smile faintly as though 
between laughter and tears, at the half-blown rose which droops in the grasp 
of the slim fingers. The blinds of my room are a source of much amusement. 
Once they were green, but they have faded to yellow in the sun; upon 
them, in black outline, are depicted scenes from d’Arlencourt’s 1’ Hermite. 
On one side, the sandalled hermit, with goggle-eyes and an immense beard, is 
carrying towards the mountains a lady whose hair streams upon the wind. 
On the other, a terrible dragon is springing suddenly upen four knights, 
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helmeted and puffed-sleeved. One lies dead en raccourci ; in a word, all 
imaginable horrors are portrayed, and yet an atmosphere of peace pervades 
the whole, and the blinds throw but a mild reflection on the ceiling. What a 
delightful sense of mental repose has settled upon me since I came here! 
there is nothing I need do, no one I need see, I have nothing to speculate 
upon, I am too indolent to reflect, but not too indolent to think. As you 
very well know, reflection and thought are very different things. At first I 
was haunted by recollections of my childhood . . . wherever I went, what- 
ever I saw, awakened recollections, every figure in the still procession 
distinct in every detail. Slowly they passed before me, and then... 
then I turned away from the past, and all that remained to me was a dull 
weight of drowsiness. Only fancy, though! I was sitting on a mound 
under the laburnum when I burst into tears unawares, and should have wept 
on over the thought of my wasted years had not the curious gaze of a passing 
peasant woman made me ashamed. Curtseying low, she was careful not 
again to meet my eye as she went her way. I am anxious to remain undis- 
turbed in my present mood (of course I shall not shed any more tears !) 
until my departure in September, andI shall be much put out if it enter the 
head of any of my neighbours to call on me. But, indeed I need not fear 
this for I have no near neighbours. I am sure you understand this wish of 
mine, for you know by experience how glad one sometimes is to be alone, 
and now, after my long wanderings, the rest is especially welcome to me. 
Nor is there any fear of my being dull, for I have brought a good many 
books with me, and there is a fair library in the house. I opened all the 
book-cases yesterday, and spent a long time rummaging among the mouldy 
volumes. I lit on a good many curious items which I had never noticed 
before: a manuscript translation of Candide, written some time in the 
seventies ; reports and newspapers of the same period; The Triumphant 
Chameleon (that is Mirabeau), Le Paysan perverti, &e., &e. I found 
children’s books, too, my own, my father’s, my grandfather’s, and even my 
great grandfather's ; one shabby French grammar, with a spotted cover, was 
inscribed in childish capitals Ce livre appartient a Mlle. Eudowie de Lavrine, 
and the date that followed was 1741. I came, too, upon books brought 
back long ago from abroad by myself: Goethe’s Faust among others. 
Perhaps you do not know that at one time I could repeat the whole of the 
first part, word for word ; for it did not suffice me merely to read Goethe. 
But other days other dreams, and in the course of the last ten years I have 
hardly once held a volume of Goethe in my hand. What a curious effect 
the sight of that little volume, only too familiar to me (it is a poor edition 
of 1828), produced! I took it up, lay down on my bed and began to read. 
How the magnificent first scene stirred me! The Genius of the Earth 
appears, do you recall his words: ‘* On the billows of life, amid action’s 
storm,” &c.? They roused in me a thrill of enthusiastic admiration such 
as I have not known for a long time. They reminded me too of Berlin and 
my student days there, of Friulein Clara Stich, of Seidelmann in the part 
of Mephistophiles, of Radzivill’s music, &., &c. I lay awake long that 
night, my youth came and stood phantom-like before me, the blood ran 
like fire through my veins, my heart swelled and would not be still, it was 
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as though some one were tugging at its strings, as though unfulfilled desires 
consumed it. 

So raves your friend, who is now nearly forty years old, as he sits 
solitary in his lonely house! How should I feel if any one stood by? 
Well, I should not be ashamed, for such shame as this is one of youth’s 
characteristics ; and that I am growing old I know, shall I tell you, how? 
Because now-a-days I am disposed to exaggerate the intensity of my happy 
moods and to minimise that of my sad ones, and, when I was young, I used 
to do exactly the reverse. Once I would hug my grief like a treasure and 
blush over any involuntary burst of spirits. 

Still it seems to me as though, spite of all my experience of life, I had 
missed something, friend Horatio, and that, perhaps, that something is the 
chiefest of all! 

How my pen runs on! Good-bye for the present! What are you doing 
in Petersburg? By the way, Savely, my village cook, desires his duty to 
you. He, too, has aged but not very noticeably. He is but a little more 
fat and wrinkled. He makes chicken broth with stewed onions in it as well 
as ever, and curd cakes with fancy tops, and pigus, the well-known local 
cucumber soup, which makes one’s tongue as dry as a chip for some 
twenty-four hours after. As to the roast meat, he serves it just as he 
did in the old days, as hard as the dish it stands on. Once for all, 
good-bye. 

Yours, 
Pp. B. 


SECOND LETTER. 


From THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
Village of M——, June 12, 1850. 


T have quite an important piece of news for you, my friend. Listen! 
Yesterday I wanted a walk before dinner, and, feeling disinclined for dawd- 
ling about the garden, I set off on the high road towards the town. It is 
sometimes very pleasant to step briskly along a good straight road without 
any definite object. One feels as though one were full of business, as 
though one were hurrying somewhere. Suddenly I see a carriage coming 
towards me. With a feeling of inner vexation I say to myself, ‘‘ Surely no 
one for me!” But no! the sole occupant is a moustached gentleman whom 
I do not recognise, so once more I breathe freely. Suddenly, though, as 
the carriage comes up to me, the gentleman bids the driver pull up, 
courteously raises his hat, and, yet more courteously, inquires whether I 
am So-and-so, mentioning my name? I assent with something of the woe- 
begone air of an accused person under cross-examination, then, as I look 
more closely at the gentleman of the moustaches, it strikes me that I have 
seen him before, but where and when I cannot recall. 

‘*You do not know me,” he says, as he alights from the carriage. 

‘‘No, I cannot say I do.” 

‘¢ And yet I recognised you at once.”’ 
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In short, this was no other than Priemkov, our former college friend. 
And what possible importance is there in this piece of intelligence ? you 
wonder, dear Semen Nicolaitch; as far as I can remember, Priemkov was 
an uninteresting little fellow enough, though certainly neither a knave nor a 
fool! Quite true, my friend, but wait until you hear more of my conver- 
sation with him. 

‘‘T was very glad,” he goes on to say, “ when I heard that you had 
come to our part of the country, and that I should have you for a neigh- 
bour. Nor was I alone in being glad.”’ 

‘« Pray tell me,” I inquire, ‘‘ who else was kind enough to... .?” 

“ No other than my wife.”’ 

‘Your wife!” 

‘Yes ; my wife, who is an old acquaintance of yours.” 

‘« Please tell me her name.”’ 

‘‘ Vera Nicolaievna ; she was an Elzov.” 

Involuntarily I exclaim: ‘‘ Vera Nicolaievna!”’ 

There! that is the important news I promised you at the beginning of 
my letter. 

It may be, though, that even now you can see no importance in it, so it 
behoves me to tell you something about my life of many, many years ago. 

When we left the University together, you and I, I was in my twenty- 
fourth year. You entered the service, and I, as you remember, decided 
upon going to Berlin. But there was no advantage in my going there 
before October, so I resolved to spend the summer at some country place in 
Russia, to taste of leisure once more before setting to work in good earnest. 
The last half of my resolution I cannot be said to have kept, but that does 
not concern us now. . . . ‘* Where then shallI go for the summer ?’’ Iasked 
myself. I did not wish to go home for I had but lately lost my father, I 
had no near relations, and I dreaded solitude and melancholy. . . . Sol 
gladly accepted the proposal of a distant cousin, that I should pay him a 
visit at his country place in the province of T. He was a wealthy man, of 
a kindly, simple disposition and possessor of a very fine house. He had a 
numerous family, two sons and five daughters, and besides these there 
were many visitors constantly coming and going. Still, the house was not 
a cheerful one, though there was a perpetual bustle and no chance of 
solitude. We all kept together and tried to amuse ourselves, to invent 
some new form of pleasure, and yet we all felt bored at the end of the day, 
one soon wearies of such an existence. I was already meditating departure, 
and was only waiting until my cousin’s birthday should be past, when, on 
that very day, at a ball, I caught sight of Vera Nicolaievna Elzov—and 
lingered. 

She was but sixteen then and lived with her mother at a distance of 
about five versts from my cousin’s house. Her father, a man, they say, of 
some distinction, rose early in life to the command of a regiment, and 
would doubtless have been further promoted had he not met his death by 
being accidentally killed, while out shooting, by a brother sportsman. He 
left but one child, Vera Nicolaievna. Her mother was also of more than 
average capacity, spoke several languages and was otherwise well-informed. 
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She was some seven years older than her husband, whom she had married 
for love and with whom she had eloped from her father’s house. She 
never recovered from the grief of losing her husband, and until the day of 
her death (I learn from Priemkov that she died soon after her daughter’s 
matriage), never wore any but black dresses. I have a vivid recollection 
of her face: expressive, dark, framed in thick grey hair, of her great, 
severe, dim eyes and her straight slim nose. Her father (her maiden name 
was Ladanov) spent fifteen years in Italy, and Vera Nicolaievna’s mother 
was born of an Alban peasant woman who, on the very next day after her 
child’s birth, was murdered by a man of Trastevere, from whom Ladanov 
had stolen her. The story made a great sensation at the time. After his 
return to Russia, Ladanov never left his house, rarely even his study, and 
devoted all his time to the study of chemistry, anatomy, cabalistic writings 
and the prolongation of human life, imagining it possible to communicate 
with spirits and to evoke the dead, His neighbours thought him a wizard. 
He loved his daughter devotedly, but would never forgive her for eloping 
with Elzov ; indeed he never set‘eyes on either of them again, and, having 
foretold a miserable future for both, he died alone. 

Left a widow, Madame Elzov gave herself up entirely to the education 
of her little daughter, and received scarcely any visitors. Only fancy ! 
when I made Vera Nicolaievna’s acquaintance she had never in her life been 
in any town, not even in those of her own province. 

Vera Nicolaievna was quite unlike the usual Russian girl. What most 
struck me at first was the peculiar calm of her gestures and speech. She 
never chatted about this thing and that, she was never shy, she answered 
simply and intelligently, she listened attentively, the expression of her face 
was as frank and sincere as that of a child, but somewhat cold and indif- 
ferent rather than thoughtful. She was seldom merry, and then not like 
other girls: the transparency of an innocent soul, more refreshing than 
any merriment, shone through all her being. She was not tall but had a 
good slim figure, her features were regular and delicately chiselled, she had 
a lovely smooth brow, russet golden hair, a straight nose like her mother’s, 
rather full lips, while her dark grey eyes looked out almost too fearlessly 
from under the curled lashes. Her hands were small but not very beautiful ; 
such hands as one never sees in very talented persons . . and indeed Vera 
Nicolaievna was endowed with no remarkable talents. Her voice had a 
childish ring in it. I was introduced to her mother at a ball at my cousin’s, 
and, some days later, I called on them for the first time. 

Madame Elzov was a remarkable woman of very decided character. She 
had a strong influence over me, who both respected and feared her. She 
always acted upon a certain system, and on acertain system she educated her 
daughter without unduly restraining her liberty, and Vera Nicolaievna loved 
her and relied blindly on her judgment. Madame Elzov only needed to place a 
book in her hand and to say, ‘“‘ Do not read this passage,” and the girl would 
read down to the very line above the forbidden one, nor ever so much as glance 
below it. But, like the rest of us, Madame Elzov had her idées fixes, her 
hobbies. For instance, she dreaded like poison anything that could excite 
the imagination ; although in her seventeenth year, her daughter had never 
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read a single story or poem, while she knew enough of geography, history, 
and natural science often to dumbfound me, a graduate, and, as you will 
remember, not one of the most obscure of graduates. One day I attempted 
to discuss this hobby of hers with Madame Elzov, though she was so silent 
that it was hard to draw her into an argument. She merely shook her 
head. ‘You tell me,” she said at last, ‘‘ that it is both pleasant and profit- 
able to read poetry. . . . I think that in life one must make up one’s mind 
once and for all in favour of the profitable or the pleasant. Once I, too, 
thought to combine the two, but it is impossible and only leads to ruin or 
triviality.”’ 

Yes! certainly this woman was a curious personality, honourable, proud, 
but not without an element of fanatical superstition. ‘I fear life,’’ she said to 
me once; and indeed she did fear life, she feared the forces which underlie it 
and are apt to burst forth without warning. Woe to whom they overpower! 
They had shown themselves in terrible guise to Madame Elzov: remember 
the deaths of her mother, her husband, her father. . . . Surely events like 
these might have affected the strongest mind, and, indeed, I cannot remem- 
ber ever to have seen her smile. It was as though she had locked up her 
heart and thrown the key into the sea. She had suffered a great deal in her 
day, but she had never eonfided it to anyone, but had kept it to herself. To 
such a pitch did she carry this self-suppression, that she was even shy of 
showing any sign of her love for her daughter; I never saw her so much 
as kiss her; I never heard her call her by any name but Vera. I can recall 
a saying of hers which followed a remark of mine, to the effect that we of 
this century were for ever holding ourselves in check as it were. ‘‘ There 
is no use in that,” she said, “‘ we must be completely broken-in or leave 
self-control alone.” 

Madame Elzov had few visitors, but I called very often. I felt sure that 
she was kindly disposed towards me, and I was fascinated by Vera Nico- 
laievna. We had many conversations, many walks together. . . . Her 
mother’s presence did not interfere with our enjoyment. The girl loved to 
be with her, and for my part I felt no special wish for a tétc-d-téte. Vera 
Nicolaievna had a curious habit of thinking aloud, and I have heard that, 
when she was asleep, she would distinctly relate whatever had struck her 
during the day. Once, looking attentively at me as was her wont, she said, 
leaning her head on her hand: “It seems to me that B. is a good man, 
but one should not depend on him too much.”’ 

The course of our friendship was smooth and unrufiled: only once did I 
think that in the far depths of her clear eyes I descried a look of softness, 
almost of tenderness. . . . Very likely, though, I was mistaken. 

Meanwhile the days sped by and it was time for me to make ready for 
the departure which I had so long postponed. Sometimes I grew thoughtful 
as I remembered that soon I should see no more of this dear child of whom 
Thad grown so fond, and it made me quite sad. Berlin seemed to lose its 
power of attraction, but I dared not admit, nor did I indeed distinctly realise, 
what had happened to me, though I was conscious of a weight on my spirits. 
At last, one morning it all grew suddenly clear. ‘‘ What more do I want?” 
Iasked myself, ‘‘ whither shall I go? There is no use in attempting to blind 
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myself to the truth. Would it not be wiser to marry and stay here ?”’ 
Oddly enough this idea of settling down, of marrying, had no terrors for 
me then; on the contrary, I revelled in it, and moreover spoke of it that 
very night, not, as one might have expected, to Vera Nicolaievna, but to 
Madame Elzoy; the old lady stared at me: ‘‘No!” she said, ‘‘no, my dear 
boy, you are not broken-in yet. You are a good boy, but not the husband 
I want for Vera.” 

I said nothing and grew very red, but—and this will astonish you most 
of all—I felt in my heart of hearts that Madame Elzov was right. So ina 
week's time I set off for Berlin, and from that day to this, have never again 
set eyes on Madam Elzov or Vera Nicolaievna. 

[ have told you all this briefly, knowing your dislike to long-winded nar- 
ratives. Once in Berlin, I very soon forgot Vera Nicolaievna . . . Still I 
must admit that this unexpected news has interested me. Iam moved at 
the thought of having her for so near a neighbour, of seeing her in a day or 
two. My past seemed to rise from its grave and draw very near to me. 
Priemkov told me he had come with a view to renewing our former friend- 
ship, and that he hoped very soon to weleome me to his house. He informed 
me, moreover, that he had been in the cavalry, but had resigned his com- 
mission and, having bought a property some eight versts from mine, he 
intended to devote himself henceforward to country pursuits; that, of his 
three children, two had died, leaving him with but one daughter, five 
years old. 

** Does your wife remember me ?”’ I inquired. 

**Yes!’’ he said after a moment’s hesitation. “Of course, she was 
almost a child, but her mother always spoke highly of you, and she values 
every word of hers.”’ 

The recollection of Madame Elzov’s words, that I was not worthy of her 
Vera, flashed across my mind. “ Yet she thought you worthy!” I said to 
myself with a side-glance at Priemkov. He stayed some hours with me, 
and is so unassuming and good-natured that one cannot but like him, though 
mentally he seems no more remarkable than when we knew him. I shall 
certainly avail myself of his invitation, to-morrow perhaps, for I am most 
anxious to see into what kind of woman Vera Nicolaievna has grown. 

No doubt you in your director’s chair are laughing satirically at me, 
but, all the same, I shall write and tell you how she impresses me. Good- 
bye! till my next letter. 

Yours, 


P. B. 


THIRD LETTER. 
From tHE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Village of M——, June 16th, 1850. 


Wetu! dear friend, I have been to her house, I have seen her, and let me 
tell you at once a remarkable fact connected with her; you may or may not 
believe me, do as you please, when I tell you that she has scarcely changed 
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at all, either in face or figure. Icould hardly refrain from exclaiming at 
this as she came forward to meet me. Only her eyes have lost something of 
the expression they wore when she was a girl, but even then they shone 
brighter than do those of most young people. She is as imperturbable, as frank 
as ever, her voice is unaltered, her brow smooth, it is as though she had 
spent all these years buried under the snow. Yet she is twenty-eight, and 
has had three children. It is incomprehensible! Do not for one moment 
imagine that I am exaggerating, this changelessness is positively displeas- 
ing to me. 

A woman of twenty-eight, a wife and a mother, has no right to be girlish. 
It is as though she had lived in vain. She received me very kindly and 
Priemkov seemed really overjoyed at seeing me; the kind little fellow 
appears to be on the look out for some one to whom to attach himself. 
Their house is very comfortable and well kept up. Vera Nicolaievna’s dress 
was as girlish as her face, it was white with a blue sash, and round her 
neck hung a thin gold chain. Her little girl is very pretty, but quite unlike 
her; she reminds one rather of her grandmother. There is a striking 
portrait of that remarkable woman over a sofa in the drawing-room, and it 
was the first thing I noticed on entering the room. It seemed looking at 
me sternly, attentively. We sat down, and, as we talked of old times, I 
involuntarily glanced up now and then at Madame Elzov’s gloomy portrait. 
Vera Nicolaievna sat immediately below it, in what I learned later to be her 
favourite place. Imagine my astonishment when I heard that, even now, 
she has never read a single'novel or poem, or, as she expressed it, a single 
work of imagination. Such an attitude of inconceivable indifference towards 
so sublime a source of mental enjoyment irritated me. It seemed to me 
unpardonable in an intelligent woman of evidently refined susceptibilities. 

“Do you then consider it a matter of principle to read no books of the 
kind ?”’ I asked. 

‘*T never happen to have come across any,’ she answered simply, “ for 
we have none in the house.” 

‘“‘ How curious ! and you,” I said, turning to Priemkov, ‘‘ have you never 
inspired her with a wish to read such books? ” 

“TI should be pleased,’ began Priemkov, but Vera Nicolaievna inter- 
rupted him: 

‘“Do not pretend that you care much for poetry!” 

“Perhaps not,” he replied, ‘‘ but I like novels, stories.”’ 

“‘Then what do you do with yourselves in the evening ?”’ I inquired. 
“Do you play cards ?”’ 

‘** Sometimes,” was her reply, ‘‘ but there are other things one may do. 
Surely there are many authors besides poets, and we read a good deal.” 

‘* Why do you speak so contemptuously of poetry ?”’ 

‘I do not, but from my childhood I was ,taught to avoid all imaginative 
literature ; it was my mother’s expressed wish, and the longer I live the 
more convinced I am of the wisdom of her words.”’ 

“As you will, but I cannot agree with you, for I am sure you deprive 
yourself of one of the purest, most lawful pleasures. If you object neither 
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“TI do not refuse to accept it, but hitherto it has not been revealed to me, 
that is all.” 

‘‘ That is just what rouses my indignation. Surely your mother’s meaning 
was not to prevent your even becoming acquainted with the masterpieces of 
literature ?”’ 

‘‘No; when I married, my mother bid me do as I pleased. But somehow 
it never entered my head to read—what shall I say ? well—novels.” 

I listened with astonishment, for I had not expected this. 

Throughout the conversation she never once averted her calm gaze from 
me. Birds look just so when not afraid. 

‘*T will bring you a book!” I exclaimed, for Faust, which I had just 
been reading, was still uppermost in my mind. 

Vera Nicolaievna heaved a little sigh before inquiring shyly : 

“It will not be one of George Sand’s?” and she blushed a little as she 
spoke. 

*“ Ah! so you have heard of her! Well, if it were, there would be no 
great harm. But I will bring you something by another writer. You have 
not forgotten your German ?”’ 

‘No! I have not forgotten it.” 

‘She speaks it like a native,” put in Priemkoy. 

** Very well, I will bring you . . . but wait and seeif I do not bring 
you something wonderful! ” 

‘‘We shall see, But now let us go into the garden, for Natacha is 
restless.”’ 

She wore a round straw hat, of the same shape as her child's, and but 
little larger. Side by side, we stepped into the garden, and, under the shade 
of the tall limes, her face struck me as prettier than ever, especially when 
she turned half round and leant her head on one side to look at me from 
under her hat-brim. Had it not been for the presence of Priemkov and of 
the child skipping along before us, I could have imagined myself twenty- 
three in place of thirty-five, and that I was about to leave for Berlin. Even 
the garden was very like that on Madame Elzov’s property. I could not 
refrain from telling Vera Nicolaievna of my impressions. 

‘*Everyone tells me that I have changed little outwardly since those 
days,’ she replied; ‘‘ nor am I conscious of much change in myself.” 

We came to a little summer-house. 

‘* We had no such house as this,” she observed, ‘‘ in Onpovko. Though 
its canvas walls are faded and torn, you will find it pleasantly cool inside.” 

We entered, and I looked round. 

‘““Do me a favour, Vera Nicolaievna,’’ I said; ‘‘have a table and some 
chairs brought in here. It is the very place for me to read Goethe’s Faust 
to you; that is the book I mean to bring with me.” 

‘*Yes!” she replied simply, ‘‘ we shall not be troubled with flies here. 
When are you coming ?”’ 

‘*The day after to-morrow.” 

** Well, it shall be as you wish.” 

‘“‘Oh! Mamma,” here interrupted Natacha, pointing to the corner, “see, 
what a terrible spider !”’ 
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Vera Nicolaievna looked in the direction of the child's finger; a large 
spotted spider was crawling along the wall. 

** What are you afraid of ?”’ she said. ‘‘It does not bite; see!” 

And, before I could prevent her, she had laid hold of the hideous insect, 
held it a moment on her palm and thrown it out of the tent. 

‘How brave you are!”’ I exclaimed. 

** What need was there of courage? It was not a poisonous spider.”’ 

‘**T see you know as much of natural history as ever; I should have been 
sorry to touch the insect myself.” 

‘*‘There was nothing to fear from it,’’ repeated Vera Nicolaievna, while 
Natacha looked at us both and smiled. 

‘* How she reminds me of your mother!” I remarked. 

‘** Yes,” said Vera Nicolaievna, ‘‘ the likeness is a great joy to me. God 
grant it may not be a matter of face alone!” 

We were summoned to dinner, and as soon as it was over I took my 
leave. N.B.—I must add in a parenthesis especially for your benefit, that 
tha dinner was excellent. To-morrow I shall take over my Faust, and I 
am only afraid lest we should disagree over old Goethe. I will write you 
full particulars. 

I wonder what you think of all this. Of course, that she has made a 
great impression on me, that I am about to fall in love with her. Nonsense, 
my friend, I should not thus abuse hospitality. Goodness knows! I have 
made a fool of myself often enough. Iam not at the age to begin life all 
over again. Moreover, hitherto such women have not attracted me. And, 
indeed, what women have except en passant ? 


‘* T tremble, my heart aches, 
I am ashamed of my former idols.” 


At any rate, I am pleased to find I have such pleasant neighbours, glad 
of the opportunity of enjoying the society of so intelligent, simple-minded, 
and light-hearted a being as Vera Nicolaievna, and, if anything further takes 
place, you shall know of it from 

Yours, 
P. B. 


FOURTH LETTER. 
Tur Same To THE Same. 


Village of M 





» June 20th, 1850. 

YesTERDAY’s reading passed off very well, dear friend, and I will write you 
a full account of it. Let me tell you at once that it met with unlooked-for 
success—that is, perhaps success is scarcely the right word—but—well, 
you shall hear and judge for yourself of this. I arrived in time for dinner. 
We were six at table: she, Priemkov, her child, the governess (a colourless 
personality), I and a certain old German in a short buff coat, well brushed 
but sadly shiny at the seams. He had a kindly, simple countenance, and 
there hung about him that peculiar coffee-like smell which I have noticed 
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in all old Germans. I was introduced to him and he proved to be one 
Schimmel, a tutor in the neighbouring family of Prince XX. Vera Nicolaievna 
is very fond of him and had invited him to attend the reading. We dined 
late, and lingered long at the table before going out for a stroll. The 
weather was beautiful, and though there had been both rain and wind in the 
forenoon all was calm and still by evening. She and I wandered on together 
until we came to an open meadow. In the sky above it hung a great rosy 
cloud, over the face of which long smoke-like wreaths were slowly wafted 
by, while at its topmost edge, now veiled, now revealed, glittered a star, 
and beyond, in the slightly flushed blue, hung the moon’s pale sickle. I 
pointed out the cloud to Vera Nicolaievna. 

‘It is indeed beautiful,’’ she said ; “ but look over there!” 

[ turned in the direction towards which she pointed. The setting sun 
lay hidden behind a grey bank of cloud which looked like a burning 
mountain. It had a great tossing crest like a sheaf and its edge was of an 
angry purple, while in the middle yawned a glowing chasm like a crater. 

««'There is going to be a thunderstorm! ” remarked Priemkov. 

But Iam diverging. I forgot to say in my last letter that, on my return 
home, I regretted having selected Faust, for I thought it would have been 
better to begin with Schiller, even if I had had to do with born Germans. 
I was nervous about what my hearers would think, especially of the first 
scenes before the meeting with Gretchen, and I was uneasy, too, about 
Mephistophiles. But so completely had Faust taken possession of me that 
I should not have cared to read anything else. As soon as it was quite 
dark we went into the arbour which had been made ready to receive us. Just 
opposite the entrance, in front of a sofa, stood a round table covered with a 
cloth. Chairs and armchairs had been placed round it, and upon it a lighted 
lamp. I seated myself upon the sofa and opened my book. Vera Nicolaievna 
sat a little way off in an armchair near the door. Just outside, but dimly 
discernible through the darkness, the green boughs of an acacia swayed 
gently as occasional gusts of night air made their way into the tent. Near 
me, at the table, sat Priemkov, and, on his other side, the German. ‘The 
governess had stayed behind with Natacha. I made a few introductory 
remarks; recalling the old legend of Doctor Faustus, and speaking of the 
significance of Mephistophiles and of Goethe himself, and begged of my 
hearers to stop me if the meaning of any passage seemed obscure. Then I 
cleared my throat, upon which Priemkov oflered me eaw sucrée, evidently 
very pleased with himself for having thought of it. I declined, and a dead 
silence reigned. Without looking up, I began to read, but I was not at my 
ease, and my heart beat so that my voice quavered. The first exclamation 
of delight broke from the German, and, throughout the reading, he alone of 
the hearers uttered a word, ‘‘It is wonderful! it is sublime!” he would 
exclaim, and sometimes add, “ and this, how profound!’ Priemkov was 
evidently bored ; he was no German scholar, and, as he had admitted, no 
lover of poetry. Why then did he stay? I was on the point of signing to 
him from my place at the table that the reading did not require his presence, 
but I checked myself. Vera Nicolaievna sat motionless ; twice I stealthily 
glanced in her direction and found her eyes fixed upon me and noticed that 
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she looked pale. After the first meeting of Faust with Gretchen she leaned 
forward in her chair, clasped her hands, and maintained this attitude until 
the end. I was conscious of a growing antipathy towards Priemkov, and 
this at first had a chilling effect on me, but after a while I forgot all about 
him, became interested in the reading and declaimed enthusiastically, eagerly, 
thinking all the while of the effect of the wonderful words on Vera 
Nicolaievna, for some instinct told me the spell of Faust was working upon 
her. When I had done (I omitted the intermezzo, which properly belongs 
to the second part, and cut down “the night on the Brocken”), as the 
sound of the last “‘ Heinrich” died upon the air, the German cried with 
emotion, “ Gott, wie schén!” While Priemkov, to whom, poor soul, the 
end came as a great relief, rose and drew along breath before thanking me 
effusively for all the pleasure I had given. But I made no response, for I 
was too much occupied in gazing anxiously at Vera Nicolaievna, awaiting 
her first words. She got up from her chair, walked with uncertain footsteps 
to the entrance and into the garden. I followed her hastily. She was but 
a few paces in front, her dress glimmering faintly in the deep shadow. 

** What is it ?” I inquired anxiously, ‘are you displeased ? ” 

She stood still. 

**Can you lend me that book ?” was all her answer. 

‘“*T will even give it you, Vera Nicolaievna, if you wish for it.” 

‘* Thank you,” and the words were hardly spoken ere she had slipped 
away. Priemkov and the German now came up behind me, 

‘* How curiously hot and close it is to-night !” remarked Priemkov. ‘‘ What 
has become of my wife ?” 

I told him I thought she had gone indoors. 

‘‘IT think it is nearly time for supper,” he went on, and added, after a 
little pause : ‘“*‘ How well you read ! ”’ 

‘‘T believe /aust interested Vera Nicolaievna,’”’ I said. 

“ Undoubtedly,” he responded. 

*‘Oh! of course !’’ put in Schimmel as we entered the house. 

«Where is Madame Priemkov ?” inquired her husband of a servant who 
advanced to meet us. 


? was the answer. 


‘‘She begs you to come to her room,’ 

Priemkov obeyed the summons, and Schimmel and I went out again on 
to the terrace. ‘The old man looked up at the sky. 

‘* What a number of stars!’’ was his comment as he took snuff; ‘‘ and 
they are so many worlds! ” he added with his second pinch. 

I thought it unnecessary to make any reply to this and merely looked 
silently up, a strange feeling of perplexity weighing on my spirits. Just now 
the stars rather struck me as like vigilant eyes. 

Priemkov reappeared shortly afterwards and summoned us into the 
dining-room, where Vera Nicolaievna soon joined us. After we had been 
seated some time, Priemkov bade me look at his wife and I obeyed. 

‘* Well!” he said, ‘‘ do you notice nothing ?” 

I did, indeed, notice an alteration in her face, but I answered, I scarcely 
know why: ‘‘ No; I see nothing.” 

‘Her eyes are red,” observed Priemkov. I said nothing, and he con- 
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tinued: ‘ Only fancy! I went upstairs and found her in tears, and it is a 
long while since I have seen her cry. I think the last time was when our 
little Sacha died. So much for the effect of your Faust,” and so saying, 
he smiled. 

** Perhaps, Vera Nicolaievna,” I said, turning to her, ‘ you see now that 
I was right when P 

She interrupted me: ‘“‘I did not expect anything like this. God only 
knows whether or no you are in the right, but it may be that my mother 
forbade my reading such books because she knew—----”’ she stopped short. 

“What was it she knew? ‘Tell me!” I repeated. 

‘* What good will it do? I am ashamed of havingcried. Still I want 
to talk things over with you. There is much of what you read which is 
incomprehensible to me.” 

‘* Why did you not stop me, then ?” 

‘‘T understood all the words and their meaning, but——”’ She did not 
finish her sentence, but seemed wrapped in thought. Just then there was a 
rustle of leaves from the garden as a sudden breeze stirred the branches. 
Vera Nicolaievna shivered as she turned towards the open window. 

“T told you there would be a storm,” remarked Priemkov. ‘ What 
makes you tremble so, Verochka ?”’ 

She looked silently at him, while the faint flashes of the far-off lightning 
were weirdly reflected on her still face. 

‘‘We have Faust to thank for all this,” went on Priemkov. ‘ After 
supper to-night we shall have to content ourselves with sitting in the ante- 
room .. . shall we not, Herr Schimmel? ”’ 

‘« After intellectual enjoyment, physical relaxation is as profitable as it is 
pleasant,’ remarked the affable German, tossing down his cognac. 

Soon after supper we dispersed. As I took leave of Vera Nicolaievna, 
and for one moment held her hand in mine, I noticed how chill it was. 
Going to my room, I lingered long at the open window before I undressed 
and sought my bed. Priemkov’s forebodings were indeed fulfilled, the 
storm came nearer and burst over the house. I listened to the moaning of 
the wind, to the rattle and splash of the rain; I marked how the lightning 
flashes revealed the lake-side church, now black on a white ground, now 
white on a black ground, while all was dark in the intervals. But my 
thoughts were not of the storm, but of Vera Nicolaievna. I wondered what 
she would tell me after reading J’aust to herself. I recalled her tears; I 
remembered how earnestly she had listened. 

The storm now spent itself, once more the stars came out, one by one, 
and all was still. A bird whose note was strange to me sang in different 
tones, repeating the same phrase over and over again. ‘The clear, solitary 
voice re-echoed weirdly through the silence. Lie still I could not. 

I was the first to rise the next morning, and going into the drawing-room 
I stood before Madame Elzov’s portrait. 

‘* You wasted your pains, for see,”’ I said with half mocking triumph, ‘I 
have read the forbidden book to your daughter!”’ 

Suddenly I marvelled, for the old lady seemed to look reproachfully at 
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me. (Have you never noticed how eyes painted en face always seem 
fixed upon the spectator ?) 

Turning away towards the window, I caught sight of Vera Nicolaievna. 
She was walking in the garden, her sunshade resting on her shoulder, a 
white handkerchief over her head. Stepping out of the house I inquired 
how she was. 

‘‘T have not slept all night,” was her answer. ‘‘ My head aches and I 
have come out in hopes that the fresh air may relieve it.” 

‘‘Do you attribute all this to last night’s reading ?’’ I asked. 

“Certainly! it is all so new and strange to me. ‘There are things in 
your book which I can never forget; they seem to scorch me here!”’ she 
added, putting her hand to her forehead. 

“That is well!” I said, “ but I am afraid lest the sleeplessness and 
headache should prevent your wishing to read any more !”’ 

‘You think so!” she answered, pausing a moment to pluck a spray of 
wild jasmine. ‘‘God knows! but it seems to me as though once one’s 
foot is on that path, there can be no returning.” 

Suddenly she threw her flowers away. 

‘‘ Let us go and sit on that seat, and please do not touch on that book 
unless I broach the subject myself.’”” (She seemed to fear the very name of 
Faust.) 

We sat down. 

“T will not speak of Faust,” I said, “ but you must let me congraiu- 
late you and say how much I envy you!” 

‘“*You envy me?” 

“Indeed Ido! With such a power of appreciation as I discern in you, 
think how much pleasure is in store for you. There are many great poets 
beside Goethe, Shakespeare, Schiller, yes, and our own Puschkin; you 
must get to know him too.” 

She made no answer but scrawled in the dust with the point of her sun- 
shade. 

Oh! my friend, Semen Nicolaitch, wish you could have seen how 
charming she looked then; her face pale, almost transparent, her head a 
little bowed with fatigue, with suppressed emotion, and yet with an expres- 
sion as pure as heaven itself. I found much to say at first, but soon words 
failed me and I sat silently watching her. 

Without once raising her eyes, she went on writing in the dust and then 
obliterating what she had written. Suddenly we heard quick childish 
steps and Natacha came running up. Vera Nicolaievna rose and embraced 
her child with a vehement affection unusual in her, Then Priemkov 
appeared. That grey-haired but punctual child, Schimmel, had gone away 
at dawn in order not to miss a lesson. We went in to breakfast. 

But I am tired of writing and it is time I closed my letter. It will strike 
you as ill-composed and rambling. 

I am indeed mentally uneasy, and, without knowing why, not quite 
myself. I am haunted by the recollection of a little room, with bare 
walls, a lamp, an open door, sweet-scented night air, and beside the 
door an earnest young face, the glimmer of a white gown. ... I under- 
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stand how I wanted to marry her long ago. I was less stupid than 
I fancied before I went to Berlin. Your friend is, you see, in a strange 
mood, Semen Nicolaitch. Of course I know it will not last, and if it does, 
what then ? let it last. But in any case I am content; for, first, I have 
spent a very pleasant evening; and, secondly, if I awaken this slumbering 
soul, who shall blame me? Old Madame Elzov on her nail on the wall 
cannot hinder me. I do not know the full details of her life, but she 
eloped from her father’s house, and was evidently the true daughter of her 
Italian mother. She wished to insure an uneventful future for her daughter. 
We shall see. 

I lay down my pen. Think of me as you will, sarcastic friend, but do 
not write to me sarcastically, We are old friends and should spare one 
another’s feelings. Farewell. 

Yours, 


P. B. 


FIFTH LETTER. 


From THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
Village of M——, July 26th, 1850. 


Ir is long, more than a month indeed, since I last wrote, dear Semen Nico- 
laitch. I had plenty to tell you, but I was lazy, and, to tell the truth, I 
have not been thinking very much about you of late. But I gather from 
your last letter that you have been drawing false conclusions from what I 
have told you, conclusions which are unfounded, or very nearly so. You 
imagine that I am in love with Vera (I cannot go on speaking of her as Vera 
Nicolaievna)—you are mistaken. It is true that I am a great deal with her 
and delight in her company, as indeed who would not? I should like to see 
you in my place! She is really a wonderful being, combining as she does 
intuitive penetration with childlike inexperience, a healthy upright way of 
thinking with an innate sensitiveness to beauty, a constant striving after the 
true, the sublime, with a ready comprehension of what is vicious or laugh- 
able ; and all o’ershadowed by gentle womanly charm as by the white wing 
of an angel. But words are powerless to convey such things! We have 
read together, talked together a great deal in the course of this month. To 
read with her is a pleasure such as I have never known before. It is like 
exploring a new country. She never goes into raptures about anything ; 
noisy demonstration is distasteful to her ; she lights up when she is pleased, 
and her face assumes at such times an expression more than ever charming. 
From her earliest childhood Vera has never known what it is to deceive ; 
she is so accustomed to truthfulness that it is like the very air she breathes, 
and so she takes the truth of poetry as a matter of course ; she recognises 
it at once without difficulty or conscious effort as one does a familiar face 
. «.. surely an immense advantage! For this one cannot but thank her 
mother. How often does the sight of Vera not remind me of Goethe's words, 
‘‘The upright man’s dim yearning shows him the way to go.” There is 
only one thing which I would gladly have otherwise; her husband is always 
present. (Please do not be so unwise as to laugh and pollute our pure 
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friendship even inthought!) He is as capable of understanding poetry as I 
of playing the flute, but he does not like to remain apart from his wife for 
any length of time; and, moreover, he is evidently anxious to improve him- 
self. Sometimes I grow impatient even with her; she will suddenly stop at 
a certain line, and decline to go on reading or even talk of what she has 
read ; she will take her embroidery frame, busy herself with Natacha, or 
with her housekeeper, go into the kitchen, or even sit still and look out of 
the window with her hands before her, or merely play at forfeits with the 
nurse. I have discovered that when this mood is upon her it is best not to 
oppose her, but to wait until she enters into conversation of her own accord 
or takes up the book again. She is very independent, and this I like. Do 
you remember how when one was very young some young lady would "epeat 
one’s very words as far as she could, and how delighted one was with the 
echo, and how one worshipped it until one learned how small its value ?—but 
this woman... . no! she thinks for herself. She takes nothing for 
granted ; one cannot impress her by quoting authorities: she will not argue, 
neither will she be convinced. We have often discussed Faust together ; 
but, oddly enough, she never touches upon Gretchen herself, but merely 
listens to what I have to say of her. Mephistophiles does not alarm her in 
his character of devil, but rather as “ something which may exist in every 
man.” I quote her own words. I informed her that we call this something 
‘‘ reflection,’’ but she did not understand the German sense of the word, but 
only the French ‘ réflexion,” which she is accustomed to think profitable. 
Certainly we are on curious terms with one another. From one point of 
view I may boast of exercising a great influence over her, of educating her, 
one might say, but, at the same time and without in the least suspecting it, 
she is changing me in many respects for the better. For instance, it is 
entirely owing to her that my eyes have recently been opened to discover 
how much of mere rhetorical ornament there is in many poems which are 
most famous and most generally admired. If I find she is indifferent to any 
passage, I begin to look on with suspicion. Yes! there is no doubt that I 
am more sincere, better. It were, indeed, impossible to see much of her and 
not become an altered man, 

You ask: what will come of all this? Well! indeed I think: nothing. 
I shall pass the time very pleasantly until September, and then go my way. 
The first few months will seem dull and gloomy, but I shall grow accus- 
tomed to it. I know, of course, how dangerous is any tie between a man 
and a young woman, how imperceptibly one class of feeling gives place to 
another, and, if I did not feel sure of us both, I should go away at once. I 
can recall one curious incident of our friendship. I do not know how it 
came to pass, but, one day when we were reading Onequin, I kissed her hand. 
She shrank away and fixed her eyes on me (I never saw eyes like hers, 
their expression is sometimes so serious as to be almost stern); then sud- 
denly her cheek flushed and she rose and left the room. I was not again 
alone with her during the course of that day. She avoided me and played 
cards with her husband, the nurse, and the governess for some four hours 
The next morning she invited me to come with her into the garden, and we 
walked to the very end, to the shore of the lake. Suddenly she turned 
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towards me, and said in a low voice, ‘‘ Please do not do that again!” Then 
she began talking of something else. I was very penitent. 

In spite of all this, I must admit that she is always in my thoughts, and 
that I enjoy writing to you mainly for the opportunity it affords me of 
thinking and speaking of her. I hear the néighing and stamping of my 
carriage horses, for I am about to drive over to see her. My coachman no 
longer inquires where I wish to go, but drives straight to the Priemkov’s 
house. Two versts beyond their village, at a sudden turn of the road, 
their house bursts suddenly into view from amid a birch plantation. As 
soon as I see the light reflected on their windows my heart glows with plea- 
sure. Schimmel (the kindly old man comes but rarely now : thank Heaven, 
the Princes X. have paid but one visit), Schimmel, I say, did not speak idly 
when with a lowly self-satisfaction peculiar to him he pointed at the 
Priemkov’s, and said, ‘‘ Peace dwells in that house.” There is indeed an 
angel there : 

Spread thy white wings o’er me— 
Hush my heart’s wild beating, 


Sweet will be the shadow 
To my troubled spirit. 


Well: enough. I wonder what you think of it all. I wonder what I shall 
have to tell in my next. Good-bye! By the way, she never says merely 
‘*‘ Good-bye!” but always ‘‘ Good-bye, then.” I like the phrase. 
Yours, 
BB 


P.S.—I forget whether or no I told you that she knows I once wished to 
marry her. 


SIXTH LETTER. 


From THe SAME TO THE SAME. 
Village of M——, August 10, 1850. 


Apart that you expect the tone of this letter to be either that of despair or 
of triumph! Nothing of the sort! This letter will be like all the rest, for 
nothing fresh has occurred or seems likely to occur. I will describe an 
excursion we took on the lake the other day. We were three—she and I 
and Schimmel. I cannot think why she invited the latter, for the X.’s 
complain of his neglecting his lessons; but I must confess that upon this 
occasion he was extremely entertaining. Priemkov was prevented from 
joining the party by a headache. 

It was lovely bright weather ; great torn white clouds motionless in the 
blue, the soft rustle of leaves, the sparkling and lapping of little waves on 
the bank, glittering snake-like streaks on the water, fresh air and sunshine! 
At first the German and I pulled together, but soon we hoisted sail and 
darted swiftly along. The boat's prow plunged through the water while 
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the waves hissed and foamed in our track. She sat in the stern the while 
and steered ; she had a handkerchief round her head, for she could not have 
kept her hat on, but her curls escaped this restraint and were blown about 
by the breeze. She held the tiller ropes firmly in her little sunburnt hand, 
and only smiled when occasionally a few sparkling drops dashed in her 
face. I lay in the middle of the boat at her feet, while the German pulled 
at his pipe and sang to us at intervals in a bass voice of astonishing quality. 
His first song was a Volkslied called ‘‘ Freut euch des Lebens”; then he 
treated us to an air from the Flauto Magico, and then to a quaint song called 
**Love’s ABC.” In the course of it the whole alphabet is repeated with 
appropriate comments. It begins, ‘“‘A B C D, Wenn ich dich seh!” and 
ends with “Y V W X, Mach einen Knix.’’ He sang each couplet with 
suitable expression ; and you should have seen how mischievously he winked 
his left eye at the word “ Knix.”’ Vera laughed and shook her finger at 
him. I remarked that evidently, in his day, old Schimmel had had his wits 
about him. ‘‘Ah! I could hold my own at one time,’ he said, drawing 
himself up and shaking the ashes from his pipe into the palm of his hand, 
then rummaging in his tobacco-pouch while deftly grasping his pipe in the 
corner of his mouth. 

‘“When I was a student! Ha! ha!” that was all he said; but how 
much he expressed in that ‘Ha! ha!’ Vera begged him to sing us a 
student’s song, and he obeyed with “ Knaster, den gelben!’’ but his voice 
broke at the last line. Altogether, I never saw him so completely at his 
ease. 

Meanwhile the wind had got up, the waves rose high, and the boat heeled 
slightly over, while the swallows swooped down close to the surface of the 
water. We lowered the sail and tacked about. Once more the wind veered 
suddenly round, and we were not able to turn the boat in time to prevent 
the waves from washing on board. The boat now lay very low in the water. 
Active as a boy, the German snatched the rope out of my hand and set the 
sail, muttering, ‘‘ This is how we do at Kuxhaven! ” 

Vera was certainly alarmed, for she changed colour ; but, characteristically, 
she spoke not a word as she gathered her skirts round her and rested her 
feet on a rib of the boat. Suddenly Goethe’s lines occurred to me (I had 
been haunted by them for some time), you remember them ; the first line is: 


‘* Upon the waves a thousand shining stars.”’ 
I repeated them aloud, and when I came to the 
‘¢ Eyes of mine, oh why so weary ?” 


she raised her eyes (I sat below her, so she looked at me from above) and 
for some moments kept them fixed upon the distance, the lids trembling 
a little in the breeze. A fine rain fell for a time and raised little bubbles on 
the surface of the lake, so I offered her my coat, and she drew it over her 
shoulders. We reached the bank safely, but not at the landing-stage, and 
proceeded home on foot, she leaning on my arm. I felt I had much to say 
to her, but for some time no words came. I remember, though, that I 
asked her why, when at home, she always sat just below Madam Elzov’s 
portrait, like a bird under its mother’s wing ? 
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‘Your comparison is very apt,” she answered ; ‘‘I never wish to move 
from under her wing.” 

‘Then do you never long for liberty ?”’ 

But to this question of mine she made no response. 

I scarcely know what moved me to tell you of this excursion, but I think 
it must be because it will dwell in my memory as one of the pleasantest 
incidents of these last days, although there is not much to tell. I felt so 
happy, so light-hearted, that tears of joy all but sprang to my eyes. 

The next day, as I passed the arbour in the garden, a charming woman’s 
voice fell on my ear singing, “ Freut euch des Lebens!” Ilooked and saw 
that it was Vera. 

‘** Bravo!” I eried, ‘‘I did not know you had so good a voice!” She 
looked a little shy und kept silence. Seriously, she has a fine powerful 
soprano. And I do not suppose she has any idea of its quality. How much 
undiscovered treasure there is in her! treasure of which she does not know 


herself. And is not such a woman as this rare enough in these days ? 


12th August. 


We had a curious conversation yesterday. The first subject we discussed 
was ghosts. You will be astonished to hear that she believes in them, 
and she declares her belief is not unfounded. Priemkov, who was sitting 
by, looked up and nodded as though confirming his wife’s words. I was 
about to question her further, but I saw that the subject was distasteful 
to her. So we began to talk of imagination and its power. I related how, 
in my youth, I was wont to speculate a great deal about happiness (as they are 
apt to do to whom life has never brought or will bring the reality) and how 
among other things I used to think how delightful it would be to spend 
some weeks at Venice with the woman I loved. So often was the idea 
present with me that a complete picture was evolved which I was able to 
call up before my mind’s eye at will. This is the scene: a night lit by the 
pale, tender rays of the moon, in the air the scent of—lemon trees do you 
say ?—no, of vanilla, of cactus rather, a wide lagoon, in the foreground a 
low island olive-clad, on its shore, close to the water's edge, a little marble 
house with open windows, sounds of strange music within, glimpses of 
dark-leaved plants, of shaded lamps inside the house ; from the sill of one 
of the windows a dark velvet cloak with glittering golden trimmings hangs 
almost to the edge of the water, and upon it he and she lean side by side, 
their gaze fixed upon distant Venice. All was as distinct as if I had actually 
seen it. She listened to my fancy’s picture and said that she also had 
some, but of quite a different kind; she rather fancied she were with some 
fellow traveller in the African desert or seeking the track of Franklin on the 
shores of the Aretic Ocean ; vividly she described the privations she under- 
went, the difficulties she had to contend with ! 

“You have been reading some book of travels!’’ was her husband’s 
comment. 

‘* Possibly,’ she said, ‘‘ but if we are to dream, why is it always of the 
mpossible ?” 
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‘And why not?” I exclaimed ; ‘it is not the fault of the dream that it 
cannot be realised! ”’ 

“That is not what I meant, but rather—why are our dreams always of 
ourselves, of our own happiness? There is no use in thinking about it. We 
shall not attain to it for all our pursuing. Like health, it is only with us 
when we reck not of it.”’ 

I wondered at her words. Believe me, she has a great soul, this little 
woman. From Venice our conversation drifted easily to Italy and the 
Italians, Priemkov going away and leaving me alone with Vera. 

** You, too, have Italian blood in your veins,” I said. 

“Yes!’’ she admitted, ‘‘ wait and I will show you my grandmother's 
portrait.” 

She left the room and returned with a large gold locket, on opening which 
I discovered the finely painted miniatures of Madame Elzov’s father and 
of his wife, the peasant of Albano. Vera’s grandfather struck me as very 
like what I remembered of his daughter, but framed in a cloud of 
powdered hair, his features seemed even more sharp and stern than hers, 
while in his small brown eyes I read a dogged obstinacy. But how lovely 
was the Italian woman! Voluptuous, unreserved as a full-blown rose, with 
great melting eyes, and red lips complacently smiling, the delicate nostrils, 
the sensuous mouth seemed still a-quiver from recent kisses; the warm 
olive cheeks glowed with health, the charm of youth seemed there added 
to that of woman . . . thought had never vexed that brow, and one 
was glad of it. She was pourtrayed in her native costume, and the artist (a 
master of his craft!) had placed a vine tendril in her hair, the blackness of 
which was relieved only by blue shaduws. The Bacchic ornament suited 
her expression to perfection, and, shall I tell you of whom she reminded 
me? Of my Manon Lescaut in the black frame. And, what is more start- 
ling, I remembered that in Vera, spite of the dissimilarity of feature, there 
is sometimes a faint reflection of this smile, this look. 

Well! Ican only repeat that neither Vera herself nor any other living soul 
knows how much of her lies hid. 

By the way, it appears that just before her daughter’s marriage, Madame 
Elzov told her all about her own life and her mother’s tragic death, 
apparently as a warning. Vera was especially impressed by what she heard 
of her grandfather, the mysterious Ladanov. May it not be this which has 
produced in her a belief in apparitions ? Otherwise it were hard to account 
for such a dread of all gloomy, unearthly things in one so pure, so upright. 

But enough! Why write all this? Since, however, it is already written 
it shall go forth to you as it stands. 

Yours, 
P. B. 
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SEVENTH LETTER. 
From THE SAME TO THE SaME. 
Village of M——, August 22. 

Ir is ten days since I last wrote to you, my friend, and I cannot dissemble 
any longer. . . . How heavy is my heart! HowlI love her! You can 
imagine with what a thrill I write the fatal word. I am nota boy, nor even 
a youth; I have passed the age when one finds it almost impossible to 
practise deception on others, but easy enough to deceive oneself. I see it 
ull, I see it but too clearly. I know that I am approaching my fortieth year, 
that she is the wife of another, that she loves her husband ; I know that of 
the miserable passion which overcomes me I shall reap nothing but mental 
anguish and finally a wasting of life itself—all this I know, so I hope for 
nothing, wish for nothing, but this does not make it easier for me to bear. 
A month ago I became aware that her attraction for me was gaining in 
power, and sometimes this troubled me, while at others it made me glad. 
But could I foresee that I was entering into a condition which, like youth, 
one knows but once and then for all? What amI saying? Have I then 
indeed never loved before ? No. Manon Lescaut, Frétillon were but play- 
things. One soon breaks from such as these, but now—now I know what 
it is for a man to lovea woman. Iam ashamed of speaking like this, but 
it is the truth. Iam ashamed, for love is a form of egotism, and egotism 
is unpardonable at my age; one should not live merely for one’s own 
pleasure; one should have an object in view: either the performance of 
duty or the transaction of business. And now, just as I was going to set 
to work, all my good resolves are scattered to the four winds! Now 
I understand what that experience was which I mentioned in my first letter 
as having never been mine. How suddenly the blow fell! I stand and 
look blankly into the future ; before my eyes hangs a black curtain; my 
heart is heavy and aches with dread! I can control myself; I am out- 
wardly calm, not only in the presence of others, but when alone ; I do not 
indulge in ravings as a boy would. But the worm is at my heart, gnawing 
night and day. How will it end? Hitherto I have been restless when 
away from her, but soothed by her presence. Now I am no longer calm 
even when she is near, and this is what chiefly alarms me. Oh! my friend, 
it is hard to be ashamed of one’s tears, to shed them but in secret! 

But only youth may weep! Tears are unbecoming to middle age! 

I cannot read over this letter. Like a cry of pain it has burst from me 
involuntarily. Ican add nothing. Wait a while and I shall come to my- 
self; I shall discipline my heart; I shall speak to you as a man, but just 
now I only long to lay my head on your shoulder. 

And even you, Mephistophiles! avail me nothing. I rose, firmly resolved 
to excite my vein of irony. I reminded myself how laughable I should 
seem, how mawkish I should think these complaints, these lamentations in 
a year’s or even in six months’ time. But Mephistophiles is powerless, 
the tooth of his satire is blunted. Good-bye. 

Yours, 
P. B. 
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EIGHTH LETTER. 


THE SaME TO THE SAME. 
Village of M——-, September 8th, 1850. 


You took my last letter too much to heart, my dear friend! You know 
my tendency to exaggerate my sensations. I do so quite against my will: 
it is Mother Nature's fault, not mine! It will mend with years but I must 
regretfully admit that, as yet, I have not regained my equanimity. Still do 
not be anxious. I cannot erase the impression Vera has made on me, but 
I repeat that there is nothing extraordinary in this, and it will not do for 
you to come off here as you offer todo. To undertake a journey of a 
thousand versts for what purpose God only knows! would be simple mad- 
ness. But believe me I am very grateful for this proof of your friendship 
which I can never forget. Your setting off here would be the more mal 4 
propos because I mean to come myself to Petersburg shortly. Seated on 
your sofa, I will tell you much which I cannot relate now, when I am afraid 
of making matters worse by talking of them. I will, however, write to you 
once more before starting. Soa bientét/ Keep well and cheerful and do 


not worry yourself too much about the fortunes of your devoted, 
Py. B. 


NINTH LETTER. 
From THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
Village of P—-, March 10, 1853. 


Iuave long delayed answering your letter although it has been uppermost 
in my thoughts ever since I received it, and although I knew it had been 
dictated by no idle curiosity on your part, but by sincere affection. Still I 
hesitated whether or no to follow your advice, to fulfil your wishes, At 
last I have made up my mind to tell you all. Whether as you think the 
narration will relieve me, I cannot tell, but I feel I have no right to conceal 
that from you which has changed my whole life, that I should be doing an 
actual wrong . . . . (that perhaps I should chiefly wrong you, dear, unfor- 
gotten shade, if Idid not impart our sad secret to the one person by whose opinion 
I still set store... .). You alone, perhaps of all now living, remember 
Vera and think of her lightly, unjustly. I cannot allow this. So you shall 
know all! alas ! it may all be told in a few words, for all there was between 
us was fleeting as the lightning-flash, and like the lightning, left nothing 
behind but death and desolation. 

Since the day of her death, since I retired to these solitudes to leave them 
not until I die, more than two long years have passed, but still my memories 
of it areas distinct as ever, my wounds are not healed nor the keen edge of 
my grief blunted. 

I shall not trouble you with lamentations. They are said to assuage 
grief, but not grief suchas mine. I will tell my story simply. 

Do you remember my last letter in which I tried to banish your fears 
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and to prevent your coming to me from Petersburg? Its elaborate care 
roused your suspicions, you doubted of our meeting so soon: you were 
right. On the very day before that on which I wrote, I had learned that 
she loved me. 

As I wrote those last words I realised how hard it would be for me to go 
on with my narrative. The importunate thought of her death will return 
to me with redoubled strength, my recollections will scorch me. But I will 
put pressure on myself, and will rather give up writing altogether than 
write one more superfluous word. 

This is how I learned that Vera loved me. But let me first solemnly 
declare that until that day I had no suspicion of it. Certainly of late she 
had seemed more thoughtful than usual, but I did not understand 
the reason of this, At length, on the 6th of September, a day I can never 
forget, this is what took place. You know how I loved her, and how 
unhappy I was then: how I wandered about like a ghost unable to find 
rest. On that day, however, I had firmly resolved to stay at home; but I 
had not the strength to keep my resolution, and went to her house as usual. 
I found her alone in her boudoir, for Priemkov had gone out hunting. 
When I entered she gazed at me and returned no answer to my greeting. 
She was sitting by the window, a book lying upon her lap, which I recog- 
nised at once as my copy of Faust. I noticed how tired she looked as I sat 
down opposite to her. She begged me to read aloud that scene in which 
Gretchen asks Faust whether or no he believed in God. Taking the book 
from her, I began to read. When I had finished I looked up to find her 
still looking straight at me, her head propped against the back of her arm- 
chair, her hands folded in her lap. 

I know not why it was that my heart began to beat furiously. 

** What have you done to me?” she said, in deliberate tones. 

** What do you mean ?”’ I inquired anxiously. 

“IT say, what have you done ?” she repeated. 

“You mean,” I began, ‘‘ why did I persuade you to read such books as 
this ?”’ 

Silently she rose to leave the room while I followed her with my eyes. 
On the threshold she paused, and, turning to me— 

*‘T love you!” ske said, “that is what you have done.” The blood 
rushed to my face. ‘I love you! I love you!” she repeated, then went 
out, closing the door behind her. 

I shall not attempt to describe the effect produced on me by her words. 
I remember that I went into the garden, stole into a plantation, and stood 
for I know not how long leaning against a tree, scarcely breathing, while, 
from time to time, a great wave of joy seemed to overflow my heart. But 
of this I cannot bring myself to speak. The voice of Priemkov roused me 
from my trance. They had sent to inform him of my arrival, and, on his 
return from hunting, he had come to seek me. He seemed astonished at 
finding me alone in the garden and without a hat, and he led me back into 
the house. 

‘‘ My wife,” he said, “is in the drawing-room ; let us join her.” 

You can imagine the feelings with which I crossed the threshold of the 
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drawing-room. Vera was seated in the corner over her embroidery frame. 
I gave a side glance in her direction and did not again raise my eyes for 
some time. To my amazement she seemed calm, for I could detect no 
hesitation in her words, no tremor in her voice. At last I resolved to look 
up, and my eyes met hers. She blushed a little and once more bent over 
her work. I drew nearer, and saw she looked anxious, while a faint joyless 
smile played round her mouth. 

Priemkovy went out of the room, and raising her head suddenly, she 
asked hoarsely— 

** What will you do now ?”’ 

I was much agitated, but I answered hastily that I was ready to play the 
part of an honourable man and go away, ‘‘ for I love you, Vera Nicolaievna, 
as you must have discovered ere this.” 

Once more she bent over her work and seemed wrapped in thought. 

‘‘T must speak to you once more,” she said presently. ‘‘ Come again 
this evening, after tea, to the place where you read Faust to us.” 

She spoke so distinctly that even now I am unable to understand how it 
was that Priemkov, who came into the room just then, could have failed to 
hear. The day passed uneventfully, wearisomely. Once or twice I noticed 
Vera look round as though asking herself, were she sleeping or waking ? 
But her face wore an expression of firm resolve. As for meI could not 
regain self-possession. ‘‘ Vera loves me!” I could not keep myself from 
mentally repeating the words over and over again ; but I did not fully grasp 
their meaning or realise all they involved for me—for her. I could not 
bring myself to believe in such unlooked-for, such distracting joy. I made 
an effort to think over the past, and looked and spoke like one in a dream. 

After tea, when I was already beginning to wonder what excuse I should 
make to leave the house, she suddenly expressed a wish for a walk, and 
asked me to accompany her. Irose, took my hat, and walked by her side. 
I dared not speak, I scarcely breathed as I awaited her first word ; but she 
too was silent. Silently we walked up to the summer-house, silently we 
entered, and then—even now I cannot tell how it happened—we fell into 
other’s each arms. An irresistible force drew me to her—drew her to me. 
In the failing daylight, I saw her face framed in tossing rings of hair, lit up 
by a smile of ineffable tenderness, and our lips met. 

It was our first kiss—our last. Suddenly Vera staggered back, a look of 
horror in her eyes. 

‘‘ Look!” she said, in trembling accents, ‘‘ do you see nothin 

I turned quickly round. ‘‘ Nothing! Do you see anything ? 

“No, nothing now; butI saw!’’ Her breath came in gasps. 

‘Whom did you see? What?” 

‘« My mother!” she said, trembling with emotion. 

I too trembled, and a cold shiver ran through me. I felt suddenly like 
one convicted of crime, and, indeed, what was I but a criminal just then? 

‘What did you see ? Tell me exactly,” I inquired anxiously. 

‘‘No!” she cried, holding both hands to her head. ‘‘ This is madness. 
I shall lose my reason. One cannot treat such matters lightly ; it is death 
itself. Good-bye.” 
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I held out my hands to her. ‘“‘ Stay a moment,’ I cried, with involuntary 
eagerness, for I knew not whatI said. I could hardly stand. “For God's 
sake!—_— This is cruel!” 

She gazed at me. 

‘*To-morrow!” shesaid. ‘ Not to-day! I entreat you to leave me alone 
now, and to-morrow evening come to the wicket-gate of the garden near 
the lake. I shall be there. I swear to you that I shall come,” she added 
passionately and with shining eyes. ‘‘ Who shall hinder me ? ThenI will 
tell you all, only leave me to-day !”’ 

And before I could utter a word of protest she was gone. 

Agitated to the very depths of my being, I stood rooted to the spot, for 
my brain reeled. A feeling of deep sadness stole into my heart in place of the 
unreasoning joy which had first possessed me. The little room in which I 
stood, with its low ceiling and dark walls, filled me with horror. 

I stepped out of it, and with lingering feet made my way into the house. 
I caught sight of Vera on the terrace, but she disappeared into the house as 
I approached and retired to her room. 

I returned home. 

I cannot tell you how I spent that night and the following day. I only 
remember lying with my face between my hands and striving to recall the 
smile on Vera’s face before we kissed, and whispering to myself ‘‘ mine 
at last!” 

Some words, too, of Madame Elzov’s, which Vera had repeated to me, 
came into my mind, ‘ You are like ice!’’ she said once to her daughter, 
‘‘ your strength is in your stillness. Once you are moved you will disappear 
and leave never a trace !”’ 

I recalled these words also, shortly before I was discussing with Vera the 
value of intellect, of talent :-— 

‘‘T have but one gift,” she said, ‘that of keeping silent until the last 
moment.” 

At the time I did not know what she meant. 

‘* But what was it startled her ?’’ I asked myself. ‘“ Did Madame Elzov 
indeed appear to her? It must have been pure fancy!” And so thinking 
I gave myself up to expectancy. 

It was then that I wrote (with what intent it were hard to say !) that lying 
letter to you. 

At evening, before the sun had set, I took up a position in a leafy planta- 
tion at the edge of the lake, but some paces distant from the garden-wicket. 
I came from home on foot. Iam ashamed to confess that fear, dastardly 
fear, had possession of my heart and made me shudder constantly . . . but 
I'felt no repentance. Hidden among the branches, I kept my eye on the 
wicket. But no one came to open. The sun sank, evening drew on, one 
by one the stars came out as the sky grew darker. Still no one. I was in 
a very fever of impatience. Night fell. I could not wait any longer, so, 
leaving my hiding-place, I stole up to the gate. All was quiet in the 
garden. ‘‘ Vera!” I cried under my breath, and again I called, and then 
for the third time. No voice answered. Half an hour, an hour, passed by. 
It was quite dark now and my hope died out. I drew the gate towards me. 
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It yielded, and, like a thief, I approached the house on tiptoe and stopped 
under the shadow of a lime-tree. 

Lights were burning in nearly all the windows of the house, and I could 
see people passing to and fro. I wondered at this, for my watch, as far as 
I could see in the darkness, gave the time as half-past eleven. Suddenly I 
heard a rumble of wheels and a carriage drove out of the yard. 

‘* Evidently visitors,” I said to myself, and, leaving the garden, I returned 
home at a brisk pace. The dark September night was still, the air soft. 
The feeling rather of annoyance than of disappointment which at first 
possessed me, lessened, and I arrived home somewhat fatigued by my 
quick walk, but soothed by the serenity of the night, happy and almost 
light-hearted. I went to my room, and, having dismissed Timothy, threw 
myself down on my bed and buried myself in thought. 

At first my meditations were pleasant enough, but soon I noticed a 
change come over me. I was conscious of a secret, gnawing uneasiness, a 
deep, inward unrest ; I cannot explain how it was, but I felt as anxious as 
if some great misfortune threatened, as if some dear one were suffering and 
called out to me for help. On the table my candle burned with a dim steady 
light, my clock ticked with laborious regularity. Leaning my head on my 
hand, I peered into the half darkness of my lonely room. My heart ached 
at the thought of Vera, for all that had so delighted me, I now saw as it 
really was, leading to ruin, to unavoidable misery. Every moment the feel- 
ing of unrest grew stronger and stronger, I could no longer lie still; again 
I fancied that I heard some one call me in accents of agonised entreaty. 
With a shudder I sat up; surely I could not be mistaken! a heartrending 
cry fell on my ear and seemed to shake the dark window-panes. Terrified, I 
sprang from the bed and opened the window. The sound of a moan re-echoed 
through the room and seemed to be repeated all round me. Cold with fear, 
I listened as it died away. It was as though at some distance off some 
one was being murdered and the poor victim vainly cried for help. It may 
have been but an owl hooting, or the cry of some other woodland creature ; 
I never asked myself this, but like Mazeppa, answered the unearthly 
sound with a shout :-— 

‘* Vera, Vera! is it you who call me?” 

Timothy, startled and sleepy, here made his appearance, and I gathered 
myself together, drank a glass of water, and went to seek sleep in another 
room. But to no purpose, for my heart continued to beat feverishly. I 
could not again turn my thoughts on happiness, I dared no longer believe 
in it. 

On the morrow after dinner I went over to the Priemkov’s again. He 
met me with an anxious look in his face. 

““ My wife is ill,” he said, ‘she is in bed, and I have just sent again for 
the doctor.” 

* What is it ?”’ I inquired. ‘ 

‘‘T cannot make out. Yesterday evening she went into the garden and 
returned beside herself with terror. Her maid came for me, but I went to 
my wife and asked her what was the matter; she made no answer. She 
was delirious all night. God knows all she said in her delirium, but she 
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spoke of you. The maid told me a curious thing: that Vera met her 
mother in the garden coming towards her with outstretched hands.’’ 

Imagine my feelings at these words ! 

‘* Of course it is mere nonsense,’ went on Priemkov, ‘‘ but I must admit 
that strange things of the sort have befallen my wife before.” 

‘Is Vera Nicolaievna seriously ill ?”’ 

‘* Yes! after a bad night, she is now unconscious.” 

*¢ What is the doctor’s opinion ?” 

‘* He says that the disease has not yet developed itself.” 


March 12th. 


I cannot go on as I have begun: it is too painful an effort and opens my 
wounds again. The disease, to use the doctor’s own expression, did 
develop itself and Vera died, not having survived our fatal meeting a fort- 
night. I saw her once more before she died, and I have no recollection more 
agonising than this. I had already learned from the doctor that there was 
no hope. Late at night, when all the household were resting, I crept to 
the door of her room for one last look. She lay with closed eyes, her face 
wasted and shrunk, while the fever burned in her cheek. I looked at 
her as though turned to stone. Suddenly she opened her eyes, fixed them 
on me, and pointing with her thin hand, ‘‘ Why comes he to the holy place, 
that man ?” she said, in a voice so strange that I turned and fled. All the 
time she was ill her ravings were about Faust or about her mother whom 
sometimes she addressed as Martha, sometimes as Gretchen. 

So Vera died. I was at her funeral, and since then I have renounced 
everything and settled here for good. 

Think on all I have told you, on this being who perished so young. 
How was it—how can one explain this mysterious interference of the dead 
with the living? I know not, nor ever shall know; but you will agree 
that it is no mere hypochondriaec’s whim, as you express it, which keeps 
me from mixing in society. I am an altered man from the one you 
knew; there is much I believe now which I did not believe then. I 
have devoted so much thought to this ill-fated woman (I had almost said, 
girl), to her origin, to this strange caprice of destiny, which we, being blind 
ourselves, speak of as blind. Who knows but that each one of us living 
here on earth may leave a seed behind him which only comes up after his 
death ? Who can tell by what mystic chain a man’s life may not be linked 
with that of his children? of his descendants? how his dreams may be 
realised but in them, in them his errors requited ? We can but bow, one 
and all, before the Unknown. 

So Vera was taken and I was left. I remember when I was a child there 
was a beautiful alabaster vase in our house. Not a stain marred its virgin 
whiteness. One day that I happened to be alone in the room, I pushed the 
pedestal on which it stood— it fell and was broken to atoms. I was very 
much frightened, and stood motionless beside the fragments. My father 
came by and, seeing what had happened, said, “See what you have done! 
Our lovely vase is lost to us for ever ; no one can repair it.” I sobbed and 
felt I had committed a crime. 
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I grew up and thoughtlessly shattered what was a thousand times more 
valuable. 

In vain I tell myself that I could not have expected so sudden a catastrophe, 
that her sudden confession unhinged me, that I did not realise what kind of 
woman Vera was. She verily kept silence until the last. I should have 
fled as soon as I realised that I loved her, the wife of another, but I 
lingered to destroy the life of a beautiful creature, and, with dumb despair, 
to stand looking on the ruin my own hands had worked. 

Madame Elzov did, indeed, guard her daughter jealously, and, at the first 
false step, carried her with her to the grave. 

It is time Ihad done, although I have not told you half of what happened 
Still I have said enough. Let it sink into your mind, and, in conclusion, 
let me say that one conviction remains to me from the experience of the 
last few years—Life is not a jest, nor even a pastime, but rather a burden- 
some task. Self-denial, perpetual self-denial, is the solution of its difficulty ; 
it is not the fulfilment of cherished dreams, however they may have arisen, 
but the performance of duty, which man should strive after ; unless he con- 
sent to bear the chain, the heavy iron chain of duty, he cannot run his 
course unharmed. When we are young, we are apt to think the freer, the 
better, we shall make more way unfettered ; and it is excusable to think thus 
when we are young, but it is unpardonable to content ourselves with 
unreality once we have looked upon the stern face of Truth. 

Good-bye ! let me wish you every happiness. Try and live: it is not so 
easy as it seems, Remember me, not so much when you are unhappy as 
when you are thoughtful, and kéep the image of Vera in your heart in all 
its pure innocence. Once more, farewell ! Yours, 

P. B. 
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